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X. 


UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC. 


Hatoep by the ideal beauty radia- 
ting from her face as light does from 
the morning sun, her hands stretched 
out as if grasping eternity, Switzerland 
stands there, the loved and longed-for 
of all who worship Nature. The ages 
pass on, and she is younger; the sons 
are swallowed upin the eternity behind 
us, but she is fresher and lovelier than 
when the stars sang together at the 
creation, There is health in her pres- 
ence, and virtue goes out of her to those 
who touch the hem of her garment. 

Beautiful Switzerland! How like a 
bride she looks—genial, glowing, happy 
—as she stands there, with the snow- 
veil upon her head and the flowers 
upon her brow, while the little and the 
great, the wise and the foolish, the 
grave and the gay, gather from the 
ends of the earth to do her honor. 

Or like a cathedral, full of statues 
and choice mosaics, with the Jungfrau 
for an altar, the heavens as dome, and 
Nature for high-priest. The setting 
sun lights it up for vespers, and the 
deep solemn bass of the avalanches 
closes the worship with their wild an- 
thems, 

Through the lens of books and pic- 
tures she can never be fairly seen; and 
walking in her giant galleries of stud- 
ies, sketches, masterpieces, we feel as 


the ancient queen said to the wise one, 
“ Behold, the half was not told me.” 


Mont Blanc on the brain, and that 
for half a lifetime, is something of a 
load to carry; and one would naturally 
enough think that one’s steps, on a first 
visit to Europe and Switzerland, would 
have been turned at once to Chamouni, 
to get rid of the burden. I was, how- 
ever, too cautious, or had too little con- 
fidence in the slightly exercised limbs 
of a New York merchant for that. The 
race-horse must be trained before he 
starts for the goal. So I bade farewell 
to the carnival of industry and gayety, 
to the meeting-ground of mighty kings 
and emperors—of mightier workers—at 
Paris, which the Exposition had created 
or called together; and, taking cars, 
where the chances that eternity may be 
revealed through the medium of a 
“smash-up,” or an Angola fire-birth, 
are so far removed that one forgets 
them, I soon found myself at the Hotel 
des Alps, in the valley of Interlachen, 
which lies there in its fairy loveliness, 
with its army of giant mountain-guards 
to keep it from harm, and their captain, 
the snow-capped Jungfrau, looking’ 
down in calm majesty on their serried 
ranks, 

If one be thoroughly in earnest about 
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doing any thing, he is apt to say little 
or nothing in regard to it; and so my 
Mont Blanc fever was never mentioned. 
I at once, however, put myself in train- 
ing for the escapade, by climbing a 
mountain daily. If a friend was about 
doing his worshipping in the high- 
places, I joined him; if not, I went 
alone; but always with a horse and 
guide, mounting and riding as soon as 
fairly fatigued, as my object, of course, 
was to increase my strength as rapidly 
as possible, not to lose it by over-exer- 
tion. 

Sometimes a lady-friend was willing 
to forget her city habits, and look at 
life from a higher level. I was her 
ready companion in her outlook for a 
wider horizon and her approach to the 
clouds. During one of these exhilarat- 
ing ascents, some unknown practical 
wag forced a laugh from the guide and 
myself, somewhat at the expense of my 
fair friend, and I feel inclined to share 
the laugh with the reader. 

Taking a carriage at the hotel, and 
putting a side-saddle in charge of the 
driver, with one of Eve’s fairest, black- 
eyed daughters at my side, we drove 
off through the dew, which the earlier 
sunbeams were taking to themselves 
again, and were soon at the foot of 
Beatenberg. There the carriage-way 


ended, and the bridle-path up the . 


mountain began. The carriage was 
drawn under the trees at the road-side, 
the side-saddle, with its little railing 
half round the seat, was placed on the 
horse, and the lady was about mount- 
ing. Alas! short skirts, large hoops, 
and a side-saddle do not “ work togeth- 
er for good;” so we made a graceful 
little chamber of the carriage, retired, 
and the offending member was removed 
and hidden under the seat. At last the 
Jady was mounted, and I, with my 
alpenstock, trudged on at her side. 
The day was a poem; the air cham- 
pagne ; the scene, the point-lace on the 
neck of Nature; and Nature looked 
lovingly into the eyes of her worship- 
pers. We whiled away hours at the 
summit; took a midday breakfast at the 
chilet there, which was enlivened by 
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the French chat of the German Gany- 
mede, and finally descended. As we 
approached the resting-place of our 
innocent carriage, I noticed a broad 
grin on the face of our German guide, 
and looked in the direction of his stare. 
Alas for human care !—our sanctum 
had been violated. In front of the 
carriage had been planted a long pole, 
and from the top, in all its native grace 
and nudity, hung the hoopskirt we had 
left so snugly hidden. The lady’s face, 
as we came towards the scene, proved 
that the pole we were approaching was 
not the Arctic one. 

Well, I climbed the Beatenberg and 
the Schinige Platte, the Wengern Alp 
and the Roth-horn—names well known 
to Swiss tourists; and, after three weeks 
at Interlachen, walked up the Brunig 
Pass, and so on to Lucerne, where, after 
doing the Rigi on foot three times in 
four days, I began to think I might 
possibly be able to see the cathedral 
ycleped Europe from the giant Dome 
itself. 

Bidding good-by to my friends, with- 
out telling of my intention to try the 
ascent, I took another look at the Jung- 
frau and its avalanches from the Wen- 
gern Alp, had a hard walk up to the 
Hospice of St. Bernard, and a frugal 
dinner with its monks, and thence, in 
one day, by foot, mule, and horse-power, 
via Martigny and the Téte Noir, reached 
Chamouni and the base of the pedes- 
tal, on whose dizzy height I was per- 
haps to be mounted for a moment, or 
in whose chasms to lie buried, un- 
changed and undecaying, for genera- 
tions, the snow for a winding-sieet, the 
mountain-shadows as mourners, and the 
star-candles round my bier. 

The sky was clear for an hour or two 
on the Thursday morning of my arrival 
at Chamouni, and there, far away in 
the blue ether, rose the grand snow- 
dome, in attempts to reach which so 
many have fallen by the wayside, so 
many have had limbs broken and eyes 
blinded, and whence not a few souls 
have been hurried to the judgment-seat. 

To hear one who had beer to the 
Grand Mulets assert that he would not 
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do even that again for forty thousand 
pounds—to hear of another who had 
made the attempt to ascend, and was 
confined three weeks in a dark room to 
regain his eyesight ; and the thousand- 
and-one stories, ludicrous or fearful, 
unfortunate or fatal, which are told of 
the adventures in the snow-regions, only 
made the venture to me more weirdly 
fascinating. 

Making the necessary inquiries about 
guides, I selected, as companions for 
the feat, Pierre Francois Favret, one of 
Albert Smith’s guides, strong, gentle, 
bold, and cautious, and whom I cor- 
dially recommend to tourists in that 
region ; Jean Carriez, who has probably 
made the ascent more frequently than 
any other man; Louis Venance Favret, 
who had not been up that year, but 
was strongly recommended, and proved 
himself to be a good man and true; 
and Joseph Coutét, who had never been 
up at all. 

As soon as the selection had been 
made, and the men were together, I 
said: “My friends—and true friends 
we shall be to each other for a few 
days, bound together by the same dan- 
ger as well as the same rope—your 
association of guides has a tariff of 
charges which, in my case, cannot be 
used. I must make my own rules, and 
a special bargain. Your tariff reads, 
that any one attempting to reach the 
summit, and failing, shall,-if he reach a 
certain locality, pay so much; if he 
reach another point, another sum; and 
if he reach another place near the sum- 
mit, and still fail, yet another sum. I 
decline being bound by this tariff, and 
wish to make a bargain more to your 
interest if we succeed, more to your 
loss if we do not. My offer is this: I 
will give you a handsome premium 
(naming the sum) over your highest 
tariff, if we reach the summit, nothing, 
if we do not; but will try with you 
again as soon as whatever fatigue, 
storm, or other lion in the way may be 
avoided or overcome. I came here to 
make the ascent—to fight it out on that 
line if it take all summer; and I-wish 
you to be partners in my success or 
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failure. I do not fear for my head, 
lungs, or stomach; as to my limbs, I 
have aiready told you of my training, 
and you must judge for yourselves. If 
you decline my terms, I must choose 
other guides.” They talked over the 
matter for a few minutes, and decided to 
accept. 

Awaiting the day and the hour when 
the sunshine and the barometer should 
beckon us on, we passed the time in 
ranging to the Mer de Glace, the Cas- 
cade des Pélerins, and so on, to keep 
my limbs and lungs in good condition, 
and in preparing alpinstocks, goggles, 
hob-nailed shoes or half-boots, ice-hatch- 
ets, and whatever could be thought 
of as useful in case of any possible con- 
tingency. So passed Thursday and Fri- 
day, damp and unpromising, misty and 
cloudy, as it had already been for the 
most part of the season. Saturday came, 
however, “glorious as an army with 
banners ; ” the sunshine sparkled on the 
snow-dome and in the valleys, and the 
foliage and flowers looked up with 
bright smiles of welcome and assurance. 
Alas! our “things” were not ready; 
the previous day had been so unprom- 
ising, that the workmen had not hurried, 
and we had to lose a day, which was a 
brilliant among pebbles. Sunday was 
another day seemingly made for happier 
and better spheres—so calm, so clear, so 
cloudless, so exactly the day the most 
cautious guide would have voted for, 
that, although we had postponed to 
Monday our climb’ into the blue ether, 
Icould not resist the temptation. Send- 
ing hurriedly for the guides, our prepa- 
rations were hastily made. Those whose 
shops were closed, were searched for 
through the village and found. Knap- 
sacks were buckled on two of the 
guides, and a good-sized coil of rope, 
ice-hatchets, poles, and wrappers, di- 
vided between the shoulders of the 
other two. For my own part, anxious, 
of course, to succeed, and thinking of 
that often-quoted ounce which had such 
an unfortunate effect on the spine of a 
certain camel, knives, keys, pocket- 
money, whatever I could dispense with, 
and so avoid carrying weight, was laid 
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aside. The outlook was promising at 
all points save one. My training-shoes, 
within a day or two, had rubbed the 
skin from one of my heels, and it pained 
me, and looked threatening. I threw 
the shoes aside, put some pomade on 
the offending member, and packed the 
snow-boots in the knapsack, then put 
on a pair of dress-boots which I had 
with me, thin and easy, and stood ready 
to start for the snow-regions, with this 
rather unusual covering, more suitable 
for a dance on a spring-floor, than for 
wading through the snow-drifts in the 
dance of all the winds. 

Writing out a memorandum of what 
I wished to be done in case the ice-gods 
put a veto on my return,I gave it to 
the proprietor of the hotel ; and finally, 
at 10 a. m. of August 18, 1867, amid 
the usual groups of gaping and curious 
idlers, and with many wishes for our 
success, we started on our perilous and 
not over-wise adventure. 

The note of our coming had evidently 
preceded us; for men and women, as 
we passed the different cottages, came 
to the doors and wished us good-speed. 
So we passed on to the foot of the 
mountain, and thence up, up, up, on the 
zigzag bridle-path, amid the rocks, the 
forests, and the wild-flowers, catching 
fair glimpses of the valley, the village, 
and the opposite mountains, with their 
ever-varying beauty, as we saw them 
from different elevations. Three hours 
thus of unresting, ceaseless trudging, 
and we reached La Pierre Pointue, and 
the comfortable and _ well-appointed 
chalet there, hanging, as it were, in the 
air. To climb to this rock, which 
might well form an eagle’s eyry, is one 
of the ordinary excursions of tourists 
at Chamouni. 

Mountains were about us in shoals, 
showing their jagged tops in all direc- 
tions. The houses in the village looked 
like children’s toys, and the cornfields 
like the squares of a chess-board ; yet 
we had not reached the snow-line, 
though the Flegére and the Mer de 
Glace were far below us. 

On a breakfast of a little fruit I had 
done this portion of the day’s labor, 
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and, with a famous appetite, sat down 
to a hearty lunch, or “second break- 
fast.” Here, also, were secured and 
packed in our knapsacks the cold 
chickens, eggs, fruit, wine, &c., which 
the guides thought necessary for our 
well-being until our return, and which 
are always ready at this little hotel, 
where mauy excursions to various parts 
of the eternal snows have their begin- 
ning. 

It was warm, but not oppressively so ; 
a few little white clouds, bathed in 
sunshine, looked like messengers of 
peace, beckoning us on; and the far- 
away snow domes of the mountain in 
the glitter of the afternoon sun seemed 
to look down lovingly upon us, Cer- 
tainly there was no frown in their 
aspect, though, perhaps, they were play- 
ing the réle of syren, and luring us to 
ruin. 

All being ready, on we started again 
towards the “innermost” of Alpine 
madness, where the avalanches are born, 
and the snow for all time hides the 
victims they have crushed. Up, up, 
with a path at times safe, again along 
the face of the mountain, with the steep 
rocks on one side, the precipice on the 
other; and still again where a chamois 
might have looked doubtingly before 
he ventured up, and where the guide 
of surest foot and steadiest head was 
put forward to gain a frail footing, and 
thence reach down his hand to the next. 
A slip here would have sent us to depths 
double the reach of our highest steeples, 
where we would have been dashed to 
pieces on the broken masses of ice at 
the foot of the glacier. An hour of this 
labor, and with panting hearts, and 
faces on which the perspiration stood 
in large drops, we reached the snow-line, 
above which the mountain 1s covered 
now and forever. It has, taken the 
white veil, and is waiting for the final 
judgment to release it from its vows. 

It was the first time I had reached 
the snow-line on any mountain, and 
being less steep than the previous rock- 
paths, not disagreeable to walk on. Be- 
tween the action of the sun and frost, 
daily and nightly, it had become solidi- 
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fied without being hard, resembling 
somewhat the walking on loose wet 
sand, or a mass of fine hail. I still kept 
to my dress-boots, preferring wet feet 
and a foothold less sure, to the chances 
of irritating my sore heel, so that it 
might have prevented my progress al- 
together. Poor boots! the first pair of 
the kind, probably, that ever reached 
that altitude. They were not made for 
such a cold world, and their soles gave 
way in the day of trial and tribulation. 

Our way now fora time lay over a 
mass of snow nearly level; and as the 
previous hour’s labor had been quite 
severe, I proposed stopping for a breath- 
ing-spell; but the anxious looks of the 
guides, the quick, nervous shake of the 
head, their hurrying footsteps, and the 
pas ici! pas ici, monsieur! made me 
look about me more carefully. On the 
left, some hundreds of yards from us, 
rose a perpen‘licular mass of rocks, 
which, standing alone in any plain, 
would have been called a mountain. 
The gigantic front of this mass faced 
the south, and our pathway ; and heat- 
ed, often intensely, by the noon:lay sun, 
frozen by the night-wind and the coid, 
rained upon, hailed upon, blown upon, 
the work of disintegration, of course, 
goes on rapidly, and from time to time a 
boulder is split off, loosened from its 
mountain-hold, and down it comes with 
the speed of light, the sound of thunder, 
and flashes across the plain. Woe be to 
the unfortunate in its way. There they 
lay, scattered about the snow-plain, some 
in our pathway, some beyond it ; most of 
them freshly fallen, or they would have 
been snowed over and hidden. A bit of 
real danger has a curious effect on fa- 
tigue. I felt nothing of mine; and as 
we hastened on, sometimes running, we 
kept a sharp outlook at the face of the 
rock-wall, that we might try and dodge, 
as soldiers sometimes do a cannon-ball, 
if the spirits of the mountain had made 
a discharge at us—which they did not, 
fortunately, and so we passed on. Asa 
Catholic guide thought, St. Peter kept 
off la maudite pierre. At last we sat 
down in the snow, beyond the reach of 
that danger, until our hearts beat a 
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little more calmly, and the perspiration 
ceased forming on our brows. A few 
minutes sufficed for this, and we were 
soon again on the “war-path.” The 
ascent became steeper, rougher—then an 
opening in the ice at our feet; at one 
part of it the snow and ice had lodged 
and packed, so as to form a sort of 
bridge, and we crossed there. Again, 
an ice-crack—we sprang over it. Then 
the way became still steeper and rough- 
er; a hillside of frozen snow, too steep 
to climb without slipping or falling. 
Carriez at once, with his thin ice-hatch- 
et fixed on the end of an alpenstock, 
began cutting steps for our advance; 
while I looked on with much curiosity 
at the process, which was to be the only 
means which would enable us to climb 
miles and miles of steep ice and snow 
mountains, This rise was not high, 
however, and we soon surmounted it. 
Behind us the view was extending. 
Fresh mountain-peaks by the hundred 
were visible, while in front of us Alps 
on Alps arose, and the outlook was 
becoming more formidable, the way 
steeper, with huge ice-masses of strange 
shapes in our path. Here we halted to 
breathe ; here, also, the long rope was 
lifted from the guides’ shoulders, and 
uncoiled. First, the end was tied round 
Carriez, who, with his ice-hatchet, was 
to lead the way; then, some seven feet 
of loose rope, and Favret, strong as a 
young Hercules, was tied in. He had 
nothing to carry, I being under his more 
immediate care. Again’some seven feet 
of loose rope, and I was tied in, as the 
central figure of the group, and in what 
was considered the safest place. The 
Tope was put round me well up on the 
waist, with a hard-knot under the right 
arm. Then came the other two guides, 
with the same length of rope between 
each. The whole thing was curiously 
new, interesting, and ex¢iting, and be- 
gan to look like business; and, indeed, 
rougher, stranger, steeper, as we went 
on again, the work soon became serious, 
travelling, as we were, over ice of un- 
known depth, wrenched, racked, cut, 
and split into innumerable detached 
masses, to cross each of which seemed 
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impossible as we approached. At times 
we went along the top of these ice- 
masses; again upon their sides, in steps 
cut by the first guide, and with per- 
dition below us if we slipped. Again, 
as they were wide or narrow, stepping 
or leaping over ice-cracks, crevasses, 
chasms; or, if they were too wide for 
that, skirting the side until it was nar- 
rower, or we found a bridge formed by 
the drifting snow—for we took no lad- 
der with us. At every advance the 
scene became wilder, more chaotic. It 
looked as if Nature might have been 
insane when she formed it, or as if the 
demon had been turned loose, and here 
was the débris of his mad riot; or as if 
the lightning had been playing there. 
But what doI say—playing? It look- 
ed like the hard work of a thousand 
thunderbolts. What a scene—the statue 
of Madness done in ice by Omnipotence ! 
In the past wons the world was “ with- 
out form and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep,” and the 
voice of the Almighty called it to order, 
to form, to beauty; but here was a 
space which seemed to have been deaf 
to the call, or not to have heeded. It 
looked as if the archangels and the 
demons might here have had their last 
battle for mastery in heaven. What 
furm, chaotic ; what power, inert ; what 
eloquence in silence; what stillness in 
the poetry of motion! And there were 
we, five mites of humanity, toiling 
wearily over the battle-field, where the 
horrible and beautiful lay about us in 
such weird confusion. How little and 
how utterly alone we were amid it all, 
climbing, creeping, leaping, over the ice- 
masses, over the chasms, and through 
the silence so almost startling, broken 
only by the word of caution, as the 
danger became more apparent or real. 
It might reasonably be supposed that 
I was somewhat startled at all this—at 
the dizzy heights we had to climb, the 
unfathomed chasms to leap over; but I 
was not, and probably for two simple 
reasons. In the first place, I loved 
heights, and had been familiar with 
them from childhood ; and in the next, 
I had read no detailed account of the 
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ascent—indeed, had avoided it, as, if 
the opportunity ever offered of making 
the ascension, I desired to have all the 
impressions fresh and my own. My 
imagination, too, had pictured it fully 
as fearful as it was; to say nothing of 
the fact that I took all this to be merely 
a preface to the real work ahead, and 
therefore went at it with a ready alacri- 
ty and aplomb, which the guides spoke 
of afterwards as unusual. I had yet to 
learn that we were doing, perhaps, some 
of our most dangerous work; the 
thought, however, would obtrude at 
times, If this be the preface, what can 
the body of the book be ? 

However, I had pleasant, genial 

guides, frank, simple, honest-hearted, 
and manly in their bearing, and almost 
tenderly solicitous about one’s comfort 
and safety—well-informed, too, at least 
in their own occupation, and about the 
mountains; and being well, and in good 
spirits, for the time, I thoroughly en- 
joyed what was to me a new sensation. 

“Double, double, toil and trouble” 
at last, bowever, brought us to the final 
steep; and working our way to its 
summit, we are on the little rock plat- 
form, sheltered from the avalanches by 
the perpendicular rocks at its sica. Un 
this platform, three or four times the 
height of the Catskill Mountains. stands 
the little hut where we must spend 
some part of the night, and begin the 
ascent of Mont Blanc proper béfore the 
dawn; for no one who comes thus far, 
and returns, is considered to have had 
any thing to do with the noted moun- 
tain itself. 

The sun was sinking—its glory was 
haloing the world. A few little clouds 
far below us, still and motionless, were 
bathed in a golden light. The snow- 
dome, increasing in size as we approach- 
ed, reminded one of the great dome at 
St. Petersburg on a gigantic scale, as 
the setting sun gilded and burnished its 
surface. The sun, at the angle from 
which we looked, was seen through a 
d:pth of atmosphere twice as great as 
we ever see it from below; and it was 
apparently four times as large—its hue, 
a strange purplish red. One could 
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look at it steadily, as it lit up the 
atmosphere on the horizon with rain- 
bow hues. Little by little it sank be- 
hind the mountains beyond Geneva, 
until its last fire-point was lost. The 
horizon stretched out far into the im- 
mensity, not rounding as we see it on 
the ocean, but in a right line; and 
above it was a bank of colored atmos- 
phere, a broad line of dull yellow, 
another of dull violet, another of dull 
red. It looked as if some rainbow had 
been on its errand of mercy to speak 
peace to the world, and, fatigued, weary 
in well-doing, had laid down to rest, 
and was stretched out asleep on the 
horizon. 

The winds were slumbering in their 
native homes; even the zephyrs were 
nestling far down amongst the trees. 
The deep valleys were hidden in gloom ; 
twilight lingered on the snow-peaks ; 
then the stars came forth, and all was 
peace. 

“ Hst ce que, monsieur, ne mangera 
pas?” I was so absorbed by the scene, 
that I had hardly noticed the previous 


calls to supper, as I sat on the cliff in 
the warm open air, fascinated by the 


strange environment. Now I roused 
myself, and, going into the hut, removed 
from my wet feet the stockings and 
used-up dress-boots, which had become 
almost a jelly. The simple mutton, egg, 
and bread supper was then eaten, and 
with a zest and relish those who do not 
climb mountains hardly dream of. 

The hut stands on a little shelf of 
rock, with the steep hill of snow be- 
yond it, the perpendicular rock on one 
side, and on the other a precipice, 
leading to curiously-formed caverns, 
arches, and huge débris of fallen ice. 
The hut or cabin itself is made of 
rough pine boards, and each piece bears 
a number in black paint. The Cha- 
mouni guides built this little shelter 
themselves, and the number by which 
each one is known as guide, was painted 
on the piece of board which he bore up 
the mountain to help form this humble 
attempt at architecture—the most ele- 
vated building, probably, in the world. 

To my inquiry at what hour they 
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would start in the morning, the guides 
suggested two o’clock. I was unpre- 
pared for that, and demurred to it 
decidedly, as I thought with more sleep 
I could do more in the remaining hours, 
They then proposed three o’clock, and 
said we must go up and back the same 
day, or be frozen to death, as there was 
no possibility of shelter beyond the hut. 
I still objected, and four o’clock was 
finally decided on. The bed was a 
slight covering, over stiff, hard boards 
—a not very tempting resting-place ; 
and though, at the time, I felt no fatigue 
from the day’s hard work, yet, unfor- 
tunately, I could not sleep, and hour 
after hour rolled on, as I turned from 
side to side, and felt for a softer place 
in my hard couch. The very anxiety to 
sleep on that particular night, the eve 
of the supreme physical effort of my 
life, had also a tendency to keep me 
wakeful, to say nothing of the nerves, 
somewhat affected, probably, by the 
intense effort of seven hours’ hard climb- 
ing. I closed my eyes for a few minutes 
several times, but, at half-past three, 
the guides called to listening ears and 
open eyes. I rose, annoyed, disappoint- 
ed, and unrefreshed by the night’s rest. 
The simple breakfast of eggs and a 
chop was soon despatched ; but I felt a 
little disheartened, and doubtful if, 
under the circumstances, I could suc- 
ceed. My foot also I found to be sore 
and inflamed, and now I was forced to 
fall back on my Alpine boots. These 
boots had thick soles, the upper leather 
double thickness, and a row of nails, 
with prominent pointed heads, all round 
the sole and heel. I first put some 
grease on the sore, then two pairs of 
stockings, then the boots, and, over 
them and the pants, thick warm leg- 
gings, strapped down tightly over and 
under the boot, and reaching above the 
knee; then the green goggles, two 
coats, a pair of thick woollen mittens, 
and the costume was complete. Taking 
the alpenstock, with a sharp iron spike 
in its end, I stepped out into the open 
air, for the moment a not very enthu- 
siastic mountaineer. 

The air had become colder; indeed, 
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a sharp frost had so hardened the snow, 
that no impression was made on it, 
except by the nail-heads in my boots, 
The rope was adjusted as before, a hard- 
knot on our right sides, and some seven 
feet of loose rope between each person, 
two guides before and two behind me, 
and off we started at a good pace up 
the snow-hill, just as the day was break- 
ing, clear, cloudless, and still. 

I had made no slip so far with my 
thin boots, nor complained of fatigue ; 
s0 the guides were in good spirits at 
the evident probability of winning their 
extra premium by my success; and I 
assumed the virtue, certainly without 
having it. 

The inclined plane of snow we were 
now trudging up, extended about a 
mile, and our path led us over many a 
crevasse or chasm, which we had to 
leap, or cross over snow-bridges., At 
the end of this stretch there was a 
chasm, wilder in form, and wider than 
usual, and, rising immediately from it, 
a steep mountain of frozen snow. This 
chasm was one of the very few that I 


stood at the edge of and deliberately 


looked into. The snow-storms, snow- 
drifting, and frost, have a tendency to 
keep the opening at the top narrow, 
while the confined air below is warmer, 
and gradually melts out the sides, leav- 
ing the opening somewhat pear-shaped, 
the sides of which, from a few feet 
below the surface, are clear, green, glit- 
tering ice. 

We could see down this gulf, say a 
hundred and fifty feet, or three times 
the depth of a four-story house; but 
we could not see the bottom, as the 
outline was crooked below, and one 
could hear any thing thrown in, rattle 
down, after it was out of sight. This 
awful chasm, over the orifice or opening 
of which we leaped, was below large 
enough to entomb an army. Each edge 
of the opening rounded down, so that 
the narrowest part was some feet below 
the surface. Carriez cut two little foot- 
holds in this slippery bank, the only 
thing between him and eternity; cau- 
tiously fixing his feet in them, he reach- 
ed out his pole with the little ice hatch- 
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et attached, and cut similar places in 
the rounding bank opposite. When this 
was ready, Favret approached close to 
him to leave the rope loose, when the 
first guide, taking the hatchet end of 
the pole in his hand, struck the iron 
spike at the other end into the ice 
opposite, and sprang, or swung himself 
over, I and the other guides of course 
keeping back with a firm footing; as, 
if Carriez slipped, he would be hanging 
in the stupendous ice-chasm utterly 
helpless, and hopeless, unless we could 
draw him up. He once over, I ap- 
proached Favret, and he sprang. Fay- 
ret over, it was my turn; and he got to 
a higher step, and stood ready to catch 
me as I sprang; but I waived him 
away. In the first place, it was safer to 
do it alone; and in the next, if a man 
has not nerve enough for that, he is as 
much out of place on Mont Blanc as a 
baby on a tight-rope. If your pose and 
spring be good, your footing is pretty 
sure, with the iron points or promi- 
nences on the soles of your boots; 
though there is always danger, of 
course, that the step itself may give 
way under your weight. The other 
guides follow, and we are all over. I 
describe this particularly, although it is 
not done once, merely, but dozens of 
times, over these frightful places. But 
this one impressed me more, perhaps, 
from the fact that the snow-mountain 
rose steeply up from its opening—so 
steep, indeed, that the first guide had to 
cut steps in zigzag, first to the right, 
then to the left, before we could ascend 
at all, and with the consciousness, at 
each step, that, if we slipped, we should 
go down the mountain like a lightning: 
flash, and be dashed into this very 
chasm at its foot. We gained the sum- 
mit, however, safely, and then trudged 
on some two miles up another ascent, 
fatiguing, but not dangerous, where we 
had to go out of our way to avoid 
crevasses we could not cross, and finally 
reached a locality called La Céte du 
Petit Plateau. Here the rise was again 
steep, und steps had to be cut in the 
more difficult parts. A mile and a half 
of this work brought us to the Petit 
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Plateau itself—a snow-basin nearly level, 
but still up, and about a mile across, 
but with danger of avalanches from the 
mountains on our right, over which the 
first attempts were made to reach the 
summit. So many fatal accidents have 
occurred on that route, however, that it 
is now avoided, and a long détour is 
necessary in consequence. Then came 
a steeper climb, called La Cdéte du 
Grand Plateau, not very high in feet, 
but the zigzags necessary to reach the 
summit and avoid the chasms made 
about three miles; the whole of this 
high bank or mountain-side being a 
good deal cut up with crevasses. Final- 
ly, reaching the summit, we were on the 
Grand Plateau. 

We had kept up our spirits, and had 
been gay enough so far, in spite of our 
severe efforts in climbing the mountain- 
sides and trudging through the snow 
for so many hours; but even an iron 
horse will stop finally. With the work 


of the previous day, the sleepless night, 
and five or six hours of this hard labor, 
my limbs began to feel decidedly weak. 


Indeed, on reaching the Grand Plateau, 
they plainly suggested that they did 
not care to support me any longer; and 
I threw myself down at full length on 
the snow, the guides placing a flannel 
wrapper over my face and shoulders, to 
keep off the frosty air. Ten minutes 
of this, and they roused me to proceed. 
I felt decidedly refreshed for a time, 
but we had not crossed the three-mile 
stretch of the Grand Plateau, before the 
fatigue returned, accompanied by a 
pretty decided heart-beat. This Plateau 
is a sort of resting-place, as it is nearly 
level; indeed, part of it slightly de- 
scending, with few cracks or crevasses ; 
but still its vast extent, as well as the 
rarified air, make it quite fatiguing. At 
its end the mountain becomes steep, 
with great danger of avalanches, and 
here the rise is called La Céte du Cor- 
ridor. Another hour of snow-climbing, 
over and by the side of precipices, of 
rocks so steep that the snow does not 
lodge on them, and where a false step 
would risk one’s being dashed to pieces 
at their base,—the looks of the guides, 
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and their hurrying footsteps, telling 
plainly that we were doing very serious 
work. On our right were the mountain 
ranges from which avalanches have 
destroyed more human life than has 
been lost anywhere in the ascent. On 
the left was a strangely beautiful, gi- 
gantic ice-formation, resembling the 
Palisades on the Hudson River, only 
larger. Imagine the Palisades to be 
solid, green, glittering ice, hanging over 
towards the river, instead of perpen- 
dicular, and the steep banks of débris at 
their base to be snow, with us hurry- 
ing along at its foot, glancing up every 
few steps to sée if the ice were crack- 
ing, and where, and you have .a very 
fair picture of that hour’s work. 

We emerge beyond danger, at last, 
with hearts beating like little drums, 
our breathing quick and deep, and the 
perspiration on our faces. Throwing 
ourselves on the snow, we again halted 
ten minutes, and the guides called 
“Forward.” The reaction did not come 
so quickly this time; and‘when I at- 
tempted to rise, my limbs seemed in- 
clined to argue the point with my will, 
and back out of their undue share of 
the toil. The guides offered me wine. 
Of course, I declined that ; for although 
it might stimulate me to a half-hour’s 
exertion, I knew that, with the reaction, 
I should break down altogether. I had 
already told them, that, if I should 
reach within half an hour, or so, of the 
summit, and break down, they might 
give me as much as they pleased to 
make the last step sure, but not before. 
I lay down again in the snow. The 
guides, however, became uneasy. The 
summit, and back to the hut, was our 
enormous day’s work; or death from 
exposure, if we were caught out all 
night—the beauty of the day having 
tempted us to go with very few and 
light extra wrappers. I rose, finally,” 
and, to the astonishment of my guides, 
began undressing. Taking off my coats, 
and loosening other parts of my dress, 
I began, in spite of the earnest remon- 
strances of Carriez, to rub my body 
with handfuls of snow, assuring them | 
that I knew perfectly well what I was 
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about, and my own physiology better 
than they did. The bath was severe, 
undoubtedly, but the effect good ; for I 
adjusted the dress and rope, and went 
forward, much refreshed for the mo- 
ment. After some laborious walking, 
the effect of the ice-bath wore off, and 
the old fatigue began to return; but 
we were at the foot of Le Mur de la 
Céte, the climax in danger and diffi- 
culty of the whole forty miles one has 
to brave from the village to the sum- 
mit. I did not know that this was the 
worst feature; indeed, had asked no 
questions about what we were to meet, 
preferring the experiences fresh, as they 
were unfolded by our toil; but the 
looks of the guides, to say nothing of 
one’s own eyes, soon told when serious 
work was about. The ascent for a little 
way was merely steep, then rose sharp 
as the peaked roof of a Gothic church, 
reaching up, up, not into the clouds, 
those we had left thousands of feet 
below, but up into the deep blue ether. 
Then the chopping out of steps com- 
menced, and we began the ascent, slow- 
ly, slowly, step by step, ten or twelve 
to the right, then a turn in the little 
foothold, and ten or twelve to the left, 
the alpenstock always on the higher 
side—that is, on the left when we were 
going to the right, on the right when 
we were going to the left, the iron 
point driven into the ice or frozen snow 
at each step, one hand grasping its 
middle and pressing down, the other 
grasping its end and pressing up; and 
so, bracing ourselves as well as we 
could, we cautiously and silently ad- 
vanced. 

I looked at my footsteps, and up, 
only ; looking down on that mountain- 
side was by no means an agreeable 
amusement, and became less so as we 
advanced. The anxious looks of the 
*guides, and their words, “ Be careful ; 
plant your foot firmly!” all told of our 
danger, until, as it became more and 
more perpendicular, I heard hoarse 
whispers between their set teeth, from 
one guide to another, “mais que c'est 
dur!” Yes, it was a hard road to travel, 
this, and crossing two or three of the 


wider chasms, being the only places 
where I fully realized the danger, and 
here it was not so much personal, as the 
fear that the first guide might slip ; had 
he done so, the chances are probably 
nine to one that he would have taken 
us all down together. Fatigue at this 
place would have been such an unwel- 
come visitor, that he had the good taste 
to keep away ; in other words, the con- 
sciousness of extreme danger had its 
usual effect. The surface of this moun- 
tain-side was frozen very hard, the sun- 
shine not reaching it until late in the 
day ; indeed, I had often to strike the 
iron point of my pole more than once 
to obtain a hold. The wind was blow- 
ing down the stern declivity a half gale, 
and the pieces and particles of ice, as 
the first guide chopped out the little 
foothold above us, fairly whistled by as 
they flashed down the frozen surface of 
the mountain. And that single stretch, 
that appalling ascent if your head be 
not steady, cost us an hour of climbing, 
ice-cutting, and danger. Once up, of 
course I fell prostrate in the snow, and 
the guides sat down, evidently with a 
feeling of relief. My fatigue and las- 
situde, however, were beginning to 
make me feel indifferent to all things 
—to whether we were in danger, or out 
of it. I lay on the snow for about ten 
minutes, then, at the guides’ urging, 
rose; but I had lost my physical vitality. 
In addition to the feeling of extreme 
lassitude, my knees might as well have 
been formed of clay, they seemed so 
inadequate to the task of holding me 
upright, and I threw myself down 
again, breathing through my mouth, 
and somewhat loudly, so that the 
guides, as they told me afterwards, 
began to fear for our success. ‘ How far 
to the summit?” I inquired. “ Three 
hoyrs,” was the almost hopeless answer, 
and I little better than a drift-log. The 
answer, however, was an exaggeration, 
made probably to excite me to greater 
effort. Against my better judgment I 
took a little wine—its effect was bad. 
Again I unfastened my clothes, and with 
handfuls of snow took another bath, 
without remonstrance this time; but it 
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was evidently very curious and odd to 
the guides, and of very little avail to 
me—I was too far gone. I again sug- 
gested, as I had several times already, 
that eating something might relieve 
me. This they were utterly opposed to, 
and in the main they are correct; it is 
best to fast during extreme fatigue, and 
Iwas too much in doubt to urge the 
matter. I now think it would have 
been better to have eaten, as my stom- 
ach was not affected in feeling at all, 
and the lassitude was probably about 
equally divided between hard work, 
want of sleep, and fasting. Finally we 
compromised the matter, by my eating 
two small pears and two prunes. I rose 
at last, with just strength enough to 
stand upright, and they attempted a 
new movement. The two guides be- 


hind went on before, by the side of the 
other two, to see if by drawing on the 
rope round my waist they could help 
me; but the snow was deep, double 
tracks had to be made instead of step- 
ping in each other’s footprints, and all 
the guides by this time were tired ; so 


that was given up, and we went in line 
again. And there beyond us, yet seem- 
ingly so near in the clear air, rose the 
mighty dome, which, with its white 
glitter and eloquent silence, has been 
the Syren to lure so many to destruc- 
tion. Well! on we went, slowly enough, 
and often with a careless, unbalanced, 
uneven motion, as if we had been drink- 
ing; and finally, after throwing myself 
down a number of times to recover 
breath, and rest, we reached the foot of 
the great dome itself, which rises up in 
one huge half globe from one to two 
thousand feet. 

We began the ascent, Carriez cutting 
steps as before where it was too steep 
to mount without. All were now tired 
out and silent. Hardly more than two 
words were uttered during the ascent, 
and those were “ Allee /” when I felt 
able to go on, and at the end of thirty 
or forty slow steps, “ Arrétee/” when 
my heart beat wildly, and I could no 
longer put one foot before the other ; 
and then throwing myself down on the 
steep, careless of consequences, Louis 
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Favret would strike his alpenstock into 
the ice under my feet to keep me from 
slipping. There was no word of en- 
couragement, no urging ; when my heart 
stopped its wild beating I went on for 
a few minutes, then lay on the snow as 
long ; and so, the silence broken only by 
“Stop!” “Go on!” “Stop!” “Go 
on!” perhaps another hour passed on 
this way, which seemed endless. For- 
tunately, my foot never pained me after 
leaving the hut, or I should have broken 
down. : 

Finally, as I was lying on the snow 
breathing rapidly through my wide- 
open mouth, I looked up, and saw that 
Carriez had loosened himself from the 
rope, and was some distance ahead, and 
sitting down. “ Where is he?” I asked. 
“On the summit,” they answered witha 
smile. I sprang up at once, my fatigue 
all gone—began humming a familiar air, 
and started off with a feeling of tri- 
umph. In ten steps the solo ended, in 
ten more iny heart began to beat vio- 
lently, in ten moreI threw myself down 
in the snow, once more used up. But 
it did not last Jong, for the certainty of 
success was before me. In a few min- 
utes I started up again ; one more effort, 
and we were all on the summit together 
at 2 p.m. of August 19, 1867, and after 
ten long hours’ toil from the hut where 
we had passed the night. I felt a little 
exultation, of course, at our success—as 
if I had been having a tussle with a 
young lion, and held him down by the 
mane conquered. Strangely enough, too, 
all my fatigue vanished, the moment I 
stood there with no further effort to 
make. Loosening the rope, I left the 
guides unpacking, and went to the 
highest peak of the dome, a few feet 
above them, and for a minute or two 
was the most eralted man in Europe. 
As is said of other extreme heights, 
which fame or statecraft leads to, I 
found it,a little lonely, and a little cold. 

The scene, of course, was not as pic- 
turesque as from many lower mountains, 
not so much so as from many points in 
the ascent itself, but it was grand, mag- 
nificent, wonderful; and in looking 
down from the other side of the dome 
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it was awful, where the Aiguilles rocks 
shoot up some thirteen thousand feet, 
and the deep valley between gives one 
an idea of the infinite. What a chaos 
of rock-peaks and snow-domes! what a 
white waste of desolation! One feels 
more humility than pride, up there 
away from his kind, and if not face to 
face with the infinite, at least with that 
which partially reveals it. 

How petty and far-away the moun- 
tains round Chamouni looked, which 
are formidable enough to climb. In- 
deed, every thing about us seemed so 
strangely far down: even the Aiguilles 
and snow-domes, which from below had 
appeared of almost equal height with 
Mont Blanc itself, now seemed little 
more than half as high. The white 
clouds, too, scattered about in small 
masses, were more curious still: while 
from the valley they seemed to be high 
up in the heavens, from the summit they 
appear to be a still greater distance 
below one; they were motionless, for 
there was no wind, and the sun shining 
upon them gave them the appearance 
of dense, heavy masses of snow. It 
seemed strange that they hung there, 
and did not fall into the valley. 

France, Italy, Savoy, Switzerland, 
from Milan to Lyons, from Berne and 
further north to the mountains behind 
Genoa, all was visible—Genoa and its 
lake, the Gemmi, the Oberland Alps 
with their grand captain the Jungfrau, 
St. Gothard, the Matterhorn, and Mont 
Rosa, besides the summits and glaciers 
more immediately about us. 

The different ascents and precipices 
of our route diminished to littleness as 
we looked down, down so far away to 
see them. There were the snow moun- 
tains, which separate the great glaciers; 
over them is the old route to the sum- 
mit, and there an avalanche swept the 
three guides of Dr. Hamel, the Russian, 
in 1820, to their ice-chasm grave, the 
winds for mourners, and the snow moun- 
tain for a monument. 

There is the Grand Plateau, where a 
porter in 1855 went on ahead of his 
party, in haste to reach his home. 
Alas! he fell into a chasm so deep, that 
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his body could not be seen. His fellows 
brought up ropes the next day from 
the valley, and stood at the edge look- 
ing hopelessly down. No attempt was 
made, however, to descend; they did 
not care to face the impossible, and his 
body was left there to be embalmed by 
the ice, for longer ages than the Orien- 
tals in their pyramids. Again, on the 
Grand Plateau in 1866, an English cap- 
tain and his four guides were ascending 
energetically, hopefully, when they look- 
ed up and saw the beginning of an 
avalanche. Whatamoment! They were 
all tied together. They snatched at 
their knives, and cut the rope, two 
running in one direction, three in 
another. The three, including the cap- 
tain, were overwhelmed, lost; the two 
escaped, and men’s memories engraved 
more names on the snow-monuments of 
that huge graveyard. 

Again, in 1866, three brothers at- 
tempted the ascent without guides, 
They had succeeded in reaching the 
Mur de la Céte—were ascending it ; a few 
inches of light fresh snow lay on the 
surface of the frozen mountain ; an in- 
cautious step on this unfrozen snow—a 
slip—and down they were all hurled, 
with almost the speed of a lightning- 
flash, over each other headlong to the 
snow at the foot of the ascent; two 
of them stunned, and for a time insen- 
sible, one gone to the judgment-seat. 
Jean Carriez, my guide, was partly up 
the mountain, watching their move- 
ments through a telescope, and saw the 
accident. Hastening up to the rescue, 
of course long hours in doing so, he 
met the two brothers trying to find 
their way down. 

To all his offers of service they only 
answered no! no! seemingly still stun- 
ned, morally if not physically. They 
were cared for at the hut—in the morn- 
ing had recovered their moral balance, 
and, with the guide, returned to the 
fatal spot, where they found the body 
of the dead one. How to take it 
down! Ah, it was a difficult question. 
Still, three were about as good for that 
as thirty,—it could not be carried. 
Carefully fastening it up in a wrapper, 
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they tied a rope, and drew it along the 
snow where that was possible, to the 
verge of those fearfully steep mountains, 
then placing it on the edge, let it slide, 
or rather flash down to the snow-valley, 
while they turned their backs so as not 
to see its descent ; and so he was borne 
on towards his grave. The eternal si- 
lences were eloquent about them, and 
their hearts made the silent response. 
What a service! What a funeral! My 
guide told me it was the most sicken- 
ing thing he ever did, or saw. 

And there, far away in another direc- 
tion, is the pointed peak of the Mattcr- 
horn. Four out of a party of six were 
destroyed in a similar manner there. 
The published accounts say the “ rope 
broke,” and two were saved. I had 
always doubted that, still more so when 
I saw the size of the ropes they use on 
the mountains, and inquired of the 
guides. They told meit did not break, 
it was cut. One lost his foothold, and 
slipped—a sudden struggle and jerk 
on the rope, the next lost his footing— 


the weight of two, and the third lost 
his hold—the struggle of three, and the 
fourth went—all perhaps the work of 
three or four seconds, but it had given 


time to the fifth to draw his knife. As 
the jerk came and he was losing his 
footing, he cut the rope; and away they 
flashed down some four thousand fect, 
to a grave, where the attempt even 
could not be made to recover their 
mortal remains. And so the catalogue 
of horrors goes on—we will end it here. 

I have said that the moment I reach- 
ed the summit my fatigue vanished. It 
was so all the way up the mountains ; 
the moment I stopped, or threw myself 
down in the snow, there was no feeling 
of pain, nor sickness, nor bleeding at 
the nose, which most people are trou- 
bled with who attempt these heights ; 
only a feeling of intense, lazy lassitude, 
a desire to be still; and at the time of 
the severest efforts, the most intense 
fatigue, there was no pain nor oppres- 
sion of the lungs, only breathing rapidly 
with the mouth wide open, to inhale 
more of the rarified air than could be 
taken in through the nostrils. As I 
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attribute this wholly to my habits and 
training, it may be interesting to some 
tourists to mention, that, eating but 
moderately of animal food, I take no 
coffee, tea, nor spirits, and during my 
training on the Swiss mountains, on 
rising I ate ripe fruit exclusively, then 
climbed the mountain selected for the 
day’s amusement, taking a hearty mid- 
day meal, or déjeuner a la fourchette, at 
the chalet, or little hotel at the top, and 
then, elastic and unfatigued, as the sun 
was sinking to his rest, went down to a 
hearty meal at the table d’héte of the 
hotel. 

Well! Iwent down from my eyry 
and joined the guides, who were clus- 
tered a little lower on the sunny side of 
the dome, where it was warm and the 
air perfectly calm, although in ascend- 
ing it had blown fiercely, and with a 
keen, cutting frostiness that would have 
done honor to January itself. We pull- 
ed our chickens to pieces,—knives were 
too heavy a luxury to carry up there,— 
and eat and drank heartily, and with a 
good relish. Of course, the guides were 
pleased we had succeeded, and their 
premium was sure, to say nothing of 
the enthusiasm which they always seem 
to feel in the success of those commit- 
ted to their charge, and our meal was 
finished with toasts and. congratula- 
tions. I then drew aside, and, seated on 
the snow, tore leaves from my note- 
book, and wrote little pencil-notes to 
the President of the Travellers’ Club, 
and other friends in the lower world. I 
doubt if ever that was done before, or 
if they will ever receive another missive 
from that post-office—an office whose 
postmaster is Almighty, and the ava- 
lanches and hurricanes are the cariiers. 

The guides called, it was time to 
return: I wrote on unheeding. They 
called again; but it was the third time, 
and more ea:nestly, with the assurance 
that it would be death to be caught on 
the mountain all night, before I could 
tear myself from my occupation, and 
then the sublime, wild, magic scene, had 
to be looked at again, and again, before 
I could leave it. But it was after three 
o’clock ; we had been over an hour ep 
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the summit, and it was absolutely nec- 
essary to look one’s longing, lingering, 
last farewell. We were svon tied to- 
gether again, and, leaving our little 
monument of bottles and bones, more 
lightly loaded, and more light of heart, 
started for the descent. 

The descent! I had hardly realized 
that that was more serious, more dan- 
gerous than coming up, but so itis. I 
looked down the steep, icy declivity 
into the far-away valley with a certain 
moral depression, and a longing to be 
at the end of it all. In fact, the thing 
had been done; the natural desire in all 
men to conquer difficulties had in this 
case, at least, been appeased; the am- 
bition was satisfied, and I wanted to be 
away from it all, and safely in the lower 
world again. But the work was before 


. us, and must be done; so down we went, 


tramp, tramp, tramp, in the old foot- 
holds which we had cut in ascending, 
the alpenstocks braced tightly in the 
frozen snow, and so reached the foot of 
the dome safely, then briskly on over, 
or rather through, the snow to the Mur 
de la Céte. To ascend this steep was 
dangerous work enough, but one looked 
at his footsteps and up only ; in descend- 
ing, one could not help looking down 
and seeing at a glance the whole of 
that wall-side, as it is not inaptly term- 
ed. To stand on Trinity Church spire 
and hold by the cross would be baby- 
play beside it, for then you would have 
something to hold by, but here nothing; 
while the little places we had cut in 
the ice as footholds, at a little distance 
down seemed hardly large enough for 
the footing of a kitten, and a little fur- 
ther were invisible, while the abyss 
yawned hundreds of feet below. I felt 
nervous as I stood for a moment at the 
edge and looked down. However, cau- 
tiously, quickly, step after step, we put 
our feet into the little holes we had 
made in the morning, the only words 
uttered being “ arrétez ! un moment !” as 
I turned a sharp angle and changed my 
alpenstock to the right or left, or got 
the rope entangled between my legs; 
and so we reached the bottom, and on 
to the Corridor. In descending I was 
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second, Carriez leading, and the three 
other guides behind, to hold in case I 
slipped, or fell. 

The sun had been warm during the 
day, the snow had become softened, 
and many of the snow-bridges had 
fallen in, so that there seemed to be 
double the number of chasms to cross, 
many of them, too, which we had cross- 
ed unconscious of their existence. As 
we went down the lower part of the 
Corridor, we seemed to be playing the 
part of bacchanals ; one foot would break 
through the crust of frozen snow, and 
down went the limb its entire length, 
throwing one on his side; the crust at 
the next step would perhaps be firm, 
and you drew the other foot out to go 
down again at another step; and so we 
labored on, thrown from side to side 
like drunken men. Here also our only 
accident occurred, the entire trip other- 
wise having been made without a slip 
or a false step. As we were descending 
the Corridor gayly and rapidly, we came 
to a crevasse covered with snow and 
entirely hidden. The first guide passed 
over, I followed, the next crossed safely ; 
three were thus on the lower or de- 
scending side from the crevasse, with 
the rope stretched out between them, 
when the two last guides, gay and 
laughing, came together on the snow 
over the chasm and broke through. A 
sudden wild struggle, a death-grapple 
at the snow-bank, a jerk on the rope, 
and they were out, and laughing at the 
mishap. They did not laugh much 
over it, however: had it been the two 
first who had broken through while 
coming down the steep mountain, we 
should all have been drawn in together, 
and to inevitable death. Again we 
went on with our uneven, ungainly 
movements in the half-frozen snow, and 
now rose on our right the monstrous 
overhanging ice-cliffs, while from the 
mountains on our left a huge avalanche 
had fallen while we weve on the sum- 
mit, and the débris had rolled down the 
mountain-side, and spread along the 
plain to within a few feet of our path- 
way. 

Of course, the incessant labor of our 
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descent at last became intensely weary- 
ing, and I called on the guides to stop 
and rest ; but they were evidently a little 
excited by the situation, the thaw, and 
the state of things generally, and their 
pas ici! pas ici! monsieur! were em- 
phasized by their hurrying steps and 
furtive looks at the overhanging ice- 
cliffs. ‘“ Where can we halt?” I asked, 
and a shadow on the snow, fully a mile 
away, was pointed out as the nearest 
safe halting-place: indeed, we soon be- 
gan running instead of resting. Ar- 
rived at the shadow, we sat down in the 
snow for a few minutes, and went on 
again. 

Twilight was deepening rapidly into 
night as we reached the little hut 
of the Grand Mulets, and that day’s 
work was ended. I felt fatigued, of 
course, but no pain then, nor afterwards ; 
in fact, I hardly ever remember to have 
felt as well as I did that evening. Hav- 
ing been troubled, more or less, for ten 
years, with what the physicians call 
nervous indigestion, I felt persuaded 
that it had gone forever, and the 
months which have passed since, only 
prove the correctness of the impression. 
The ascent, the previous training, the 
diet, the enormous physical effort, had 
evidently brought life and activity to 
some dormant vitality, and I was well. 
Still, it is not a medicine that I would 
advise people generally to take. 

Late in the night there was a sharp 
frost, and when in the morning we 
breakfasted, and again put on our cos- 
tumes of the snow-regions, and stepped 
out, I could hardly, even with my 
spiked boots, stand on the steep, slip- 
pery 1ce-declivity. 

On descending—still, of course, tied 
together with our. trong hempen rope— 
the wild ice-chao3 of three days before 
had become more wild, more strangely 
weird, and more dangerous, from the 
effects of the sunshine of three hot 
days. It may seem strange to speak so 
often of hot and cold in the same para- 
graph, but it is literally so on these wild 
heights, and at some places, as we were 
in the sunshine, or the shade, we had 
January and July within the half hour. 
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Many snow-bridges had also fallen in, 
to make fathomless abysses visible, over 
which we before had walked. Of course, 
it was more trying and dangerous. 

At the hut we were joined by the 
porter, who brought up the provisions ; 
and as he was most experienced on this 
part of the route, he took the lead. 

As we went on and looked down at 
our route, the rugged split-up ice 
masses seemed to end in a hopeless 
precipice; and as we approached the 
edge and looked over again, it seemed 
just possible, and hardly possible, to 
descend ; then another precipice seemed 
to be before us, and so on for miles, 
Turning to the right and to the left to 
find a pathway, sometimes brought to a 
dead halt in front of a tremendous gulf, 
and skirting it to find a crossing, we 
hurried on; for with the heat, the way 
was becoming more dangerous every 
half hour. Of course, our route was all 
new, the old footprints and steps we 
had cut in the ice having all melted 
away. At one place, the only feasible 
crossing of a chasm was a wall of 
ice about a yard thick, standing erect 
between two unmeasured crevasses. 
This crossing required a steady head, as 
the wall-top was rounding, and each 
one, as he leaped over, had to land with 
a firm footing, and no step forward or 
backward, or he would have been 
thrown down the chasm; then turning 
to the right, he had to go a few steps 
forward on the rounding ice-wall, until 
the next sprang over. At last we were 
all on this frail-looking edge of ice. It 
did look at that moment a little insane, 
that human beings should so peril their 
lives. On this wall we had to advance 
some distance to a snow-bridge, and so 
proceed. In many places the snow- 
bridges had become so soft, that we ran 
our alpenstocks through them with 
ease; and in such cases each one as he 
crossed, or crept over, spread out his 
arms and legs, so as to press on as much 
surface as possible, for if he stood 
upright he would sink through. 

Unceasing and unresting, we went on 
and down to where the perpendicular 
rock-mountain skirted our way, but no 
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boulder was thrown down at us a3 we 
hurried on. Finally we reached the 
first little opening, where the snow and 
the earth were fighting for mastery, and 
there were a few miniature spears of 
grass, a minute forget-me-not, and a 
field-daisy, perfect in form, but so small 
as to measure hardly more than a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter. How they 
looked up their laughing welcome! At 
that moment, and fresh as we were from 
all we had gone through, they seemed 
almost human. I shall certainly re- 
member their smiles, after I forget many 
human ones. But on, on, and at last 
we arrive at the chilet of La Pierre 
Pointue, for a long pause, an admiring 
outlook over the beautiful scene, and a 
midday breakfast. About three o’clock 
we started again, and after three hours’ 
trudging down the mountain-side, we 
reached the hotel, after being two 
nights and part of three days above 
the snow-line, and received the con- 
gratulations of the gentlemen who had 
been watching us through their tele- 
scopes, to say nothing of the smiles of 
approval from fair ones who put the 
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Far-orF a young State rises, full of might : 
I paint its brave escutcheon. 
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lilies to the blush, as the lilies once did 
the glory of Solomon. 

My face was a picture to behold. 
Two white spots where the spectacles 
had rested, a white place on my fore- 
head that the hat had covered, and all 
the rest of the face a deep purple red. 
The skin soon began to crack, and 
peeled off in flakes, the chin became 
covered with fever-blisters, and for a 
week or ten days I was unpresentable. 

Would I advise any one else to go? 
No, by no means. More than that, I 
would not permit any one over whom I 
had any control to do so,—indeed, 
would not repeat it myself for a fortune. 
And yet—and yet, Paris with its court- 
balls, Moscow and St. Petersburg with 
their great bell, gold dome, and day- 
light all night, Athens with its antiqui- 
ties which laugh at the passing cen- 
turies, Constantinople with its Bos- 
phorus and mosques, its dervishes, and 
half-concealed beauties in their thin 
yasmachs,—I would part with most of 
them, and their memories, readily, will- 
ingly, sooner than not have succeeded 
in reaching the summit of Mont Blanc. 






Near at hand 


See the log-cabin in the rough clearing stand ; 
A woman by its door, with steadfast sight, 
Trustful, looks Westward, where, uplifted bright, 


Some city’s Apparition, weird and 


grand, 


In dazzling quiet fronts the lonely land, 
With vast and marvellous structures wrought of light, 
Motionless on the burning cloud afar :— 
The haunting vision of a time to be, 
After the heroic age is ended here, 
Built on the boundless, still horizon’s bar 
By the low sun, bis gorgeous prophecy 


Lighting the doorway of the pioneer ! 
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SAINTE-BEUVE, THE ORITIC. 


A LITERARY critic, a genuine one, 
should carry in his brain an arsenal of 
opposites, He should combine common 
sense with tact, integrity with indul- 
gence, breadth with keenness, vigor 
with delicacy, largeness with subtlety, 
knowledge with geniality, inflexibility 
with sinuousness, severity with suavity ; 
and, that all these counter qualities be 
effective, he will need constant culture 
and vigilance, besides the union of rea- 
son with warmth, of enthusiasm with 
self-control, of wit with philosophy— 
but hold: at this rate, in order to fit out 
the critic, human nature will have to 
set apart its highest and best. Dr. 
Johnson declared, the poet ought to 
know every thing and to have seen 
every thing, and the ancients required 
the like of an orator. Truly, the su- 
preme poet should have manifold gifts, 
be humanly indued as generously and 
completely as is the bust of Homer, 
ideally shaped by the light of the in- 
fallible artistic instinct and insight of 
the Greeks. The poet, it is true, must 
be born a poet, and the critic is the 
child of culture. But as the poet, to 
perfect his birthright, has need of cul- 
ture, so the man whom culture can 
shape and sharpen to the good critic, 
must be born with many gifts, to be 
susceptible of such shaping. And when 
we reflect that the task of the critic is 
to see clearly into the subtlest and deep- 
est mind, to measure its hollows and its 
elevations, to weigh all its individual 
and its composite powers, and, that 
from every one of the throbbing aggre- 
gates, whom it is his office to analyze 
and portray, issuc lines that run on all 
sides into the infinite, we must conclude 
that he who is to be the accomplished 
interpreter, the trusted judge, should be 
able swiftly to follow these lines. 

Long and exacting as is our roll of 
what is wanted to equip a veritable 
sure critic, we have yet to add two car- 
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dinal qualifications, which by the sub- 
ject of our present paper are possessed 
in liberal allotment. The first is, joy in 
life, from which the pages of M. Sainte- 
Beuve derive, not a superficial sprightli- 
ness merely, but a mellow, radiant geni- 
ality. The other, which is of still 
deeper account, is the capacity of ad- 
miration ; a virtue,—for so it deserves to 
be called,—born directly of the nobler 
sensibilities, those in whose presence 
only can be recognized and enjoyed the 
lofty and the profound, the beautiful 
and the true. He who is not well en- 
dowed with these higher senses 'is not a 
bad critic: he is no critic at all.. Not 
only can he not discern the good there 
is in a man or a work, he can as little 
discover and expose the bad; for, de- 
ficiencies implying failures to reach a 
certain fulness, implying a falling short 
of the complete, to say where and what 
are deficiencies, involves the having in 
the mind an idea of the full and com- 
plete. The man so meagrely furnished 
as to hold no such idea is but a carper, 
not a critic. To know the bad denotes 
knowledge of the good: in criticism as 
in morals, a righteous indignation can 
only flash from a shock to pure feelings. 

In a notice of M. Thiers’ chapter on 
St. Helena, M. Sainte-Beuve, after ex- 
pressing his admiration of the commen- 
taries of Napoleon on the campaigns 
of Turenne, Frederic, and Cesar, adds: 
“ A man of letters smiles at first invol- 
untarily to see Napoleon apply to each 
of these famous campaigns a methodical 
criticism, just as we would proceed with 
a work of the mind, with an epic or 
tragic poem. But is not a campaign of 
a great captain equally a work of ge- 
nius? Napoleon is here the high sov- 
ereign critic, the Goethe in this depart- 
ment, as the Feuquiéres, the Jominis, 
the St. Cyrs are the La Harpes or the 
Fontanes, the Lessings or the Schlegels, 
all good and expert critics; but he is 
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the first of all, nor, if you reflect on it, 
could it have been otherwise. And who 
then would say better things of Homer 
than Milton ?””—Goethe supreme in lit- 
erary criticism, Milton on Homer : this 
touches the root of the matter: sym- 
pathy with the writer and his work 
the critic must have—sympathy as one 
of the sources of good judgment, and 
even of knowledge. You cannot know, 
and therefore not judge of,a man or 
book or thing, unless you have some 
fellow-feeling with him or it; and to 
judge well you must have much fellow- 
feeling. The critic must, moreover, be 
a thinker: reason is the critic’s sun. 
Scott and Byron could say just and 
fresh things about poets and poetry; 
but neither could command the whole 
field, nor dig deep into the soil. Wit- 
ness Byron’s deliberate exaltation of 
Pope. Whereas Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge were among the soundest of crit- 
ics, because, besides being poets, they 
were both profound thinkers. 

For the perfecting of the literary crit- 
ic the especial sympathy needed is that 
with excellence; for high literature is 
the outcome of the best there is in 
humanity, the finished expression 
of healthiest aspirations, of choicest 
thoughts, the ripened fruit of noble, of 
refined growths, the perfected fruit, 
with all the perfume and beauty of the 
flower upon it. Of this sympathy M. 
Sainte-Beuve, throughout his many 
volumes, gives overflowing evidence, in 
addition to that primary proof of hay- 
ing himself written good poems. Be- 
sides the love, he has the instinct, of 
literature, and this instinct draws him 
to what is its bloom and fullest manifes- 
tation, and his love is the more warm 
and constant for being discriminative 
and refined. Through variety of knowl- 
edge, with intellectual keenness, he en- 
joys excellence in the diversified forms 
that literature assumes. His pages 
abound in illustrations of his versatil- 
ity, which is nowhere more strikingly 
exhibited than in the contrast between 
two successive papers (both equally ad- 
mirable) in the very first volume of the 
Causeries du Lundi, the one on Madame 
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Récamier, the other on Napoleon. Read 
especially the series of paragraphs be- 
ginning, “Some natures are born pure, 
and have received quand méme the gift 
of innocence,” to see how gracefully, 
subtly, delicately, with what a feminine 
tenderness, he draws the portrait of this 
most fascinating of women, this beauti- 
ful creature, for whom grace and sweet- 
ness did even still more than beauty, 
this fairy-queen of France, this refined 
coquette, who drew to her hundreds of 
hearts, this kindly magician, who turned 
all her lovers into friends. Then pass 
directly to the next paper, on the terri- 
ble Corsican, “‘ who weakened his great- 
ness by the gigantic—who loved to 
astonish—who delighted too much in 
what was his forte, war—who was too 
much a bold adventurer.” And further 
on, the account of Napoleon’s conversa- 
tion with Goethe at Weimar, in which 
account M. Sainte-Beuve shows how 
fully he values the largeness and truth- 
fulness and penetration of the great 
German. The impression thus made on 
the reader as to the variousness of M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s power is deepened by 
another paper in the same volume, that 
on M. Guizot and his historic school, a 
masterly paper, which reasons convin- 
cingly against those historians “ who 
strain humanity, who make the lesson 
that history teaches too direct and stiff, 
who put themselves in the place of 
Providence,” which, as is said in an- 
other place (vol. v. p. 150), “is often 
but a deification of our own thought.” 
In a paper published in 1862, M. 
Sainte-Beuve,—who had then, for more 
than thirty years, been plying zealously 
and continuously the function of critic, 
—describes what is a fundamental fea- 
ture of his method in arriving at a 
judgment on books and authors. “ Lit- 
erature, literary production, is in my 
eyes not distinct, or at least not separa- 
ble, from the rest of the man and his 
organization, I can enjoy a work, but 
it is difficult for me to form a judgment 
on it independently of the man himself; 
and I readily say, as is the tree so is the 
Jruit. Literary study thus leads me 
quite naturally to moral study.” This, 
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of course, he can apply but partially to 
the ancients; but with the moderns the 
first thing to do in order to know the 
work is to know the man who did it, to 
get at his primary organization, his in- 
terior beginnings and proclivities; and 
to learn this, one of the best means is, 
to make yourself acquainted with his 
race, his family, his predecessors, ‘ You 
are sure to recognize the superior man, 
in part at least, in his parents, especially 
in his mother, the most direct and cer- 
tain of his parents; also in his sisters 
and his brothers, even in his children. 
In these one discovers important fea- 
tures which, from being too condensed, 
too closely joined in the eminent indi- 
vidual, are masked; but whereof the 
basis, the fond, is found in others of his 
blood in a more naked, a more simple 
state.” 

Hereby is shown with what thorough- 
ness and professional conscientiousness 
M. Sainte-Beuve sets himself to his work 
of critic. Partially applying to himself 
his method, we discover in part the cause 
of his sympathy for feminine nature, 
and of his tact in delineating it. His 
father died before he was born; and 
thence all: living parental influence on 
him was maternal. None of his volumes 
is more captivating than his Portraits 
de Femmes, a translation of which we 
are glad to see announced. 

Of Sainte-Beuve’s love for excellence 
there is, in the third volume of the 
Nouveaux Lundis, an illustration, elo- 
quently disclosing how deep is his sym- 
pathy with the most excellent that 
human kind has known. For the Lon- 
don Exposition of 1862 a magnificent 
folio of the New Testament was pre- 
pared at the Imperial Press of Paris. 
The critic takes the occasion to write a 
paper on Les saints Eoangiles, especially 
the Sermon on the Mount. After quot- 
ing and commenting on the Beatitudes, 
he continues: “ Had there ever before 
been heard in the world such accents, 
such a love of poverty, of self-divest- 
ment, such a hunger and thirst for jus- 
tice, such eagerness to suffer for it, to 
be cursed of men in behalf of it, such 
an intrepid confidence in celestial recom- 
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pense, such a forgiveness of injuries, and 
not simply forgiveness, but a livelier 
feeling of charity for those who have 
injured you, who persecute and calum- — 
niate you, such a form of prayer and of 
familiar address to the Father who is in 
Heaven? Was there ever before any 
thing like to that, so encouraging, so 
consoling, in the teaching and the pre- 
cepts of the sages? ‘Was that not truly 
a revelation in the midst of human 
morals; and if there be joined to it, 
what cannot be separated from it, the 
totality of such a life, spent in doing 
good, and that predication of about 
three years, crowned by the crucifixion, 
have we not a right to say that here 
was a ‘new ideal of a soul perfectly 
heroic,’ which, under this half Jewish, 
Galilean form, was set before all coming 
generations ? 

“ Who talks to us of myth, of the real- 
ization, more or less instinctive or philo- 
sophical, of the human conscience, re- 
flecting itself in a being who only sup- 
plied the pretext and who hardly 
existed. What! do you not feel the 
reality, the living, vibrating, bleeding, 
compassionate personality, which, inde- 
pendently of what belief and enthu- 
siasm may have added, exists and 
throbs behind such words? What 
more convincing demonstration of the 
beauty and truth of the entirely historic 
personage, Jesus, than the Sermon on 
the Mount ?” 

Alluding, then, to the denial of origi- 
nality in the moral doctrines of Christi- 
anity, M. Sainte-Beuve, after citing from 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, and others, 
passages wherein is recommended 
“charity towards the human race,” de- 
clares that all these examples and pre- 
cepts, all that makes a fine body of 
social and philosophical morality, is 
not Christianity itself, as beheld at its 
source and in its spirit. “What char- 
acterizes,” he proceeds, “the discourse 
on the Mount and the other sayings 
and parables of Jesus, is not the charity 
that relates to equity and strict justice, 
to which, with a sound heart and up- 
right spirit, one attains; it is some- 
thing unknown to flesh and blood and 
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to simple reason, it is a kind of inno- 
cent and pure exaltation, freed from 
rule and superior to law, holily improv- 
ident, 2 stranger to all calculation, to 
all positive prevision, unreservedly reli- 
ant on Him who sees and knows all 
things, and as a last reward counting 
on the coming of that kingdom of God, 
the promise of which cannot fail : 


But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. 

And if any man will sue thee at the law, 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also. . . . 

Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away. ... 

No map can serve two masters: for either 
he will hate the one, and love the other; or 
else he will hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 

Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body than raiment? ... 


“Nothing of this is to be found in 


the ancient sages and moralists, not in 
Hesiod, nor in the maxims of Greece, any 


more than in Confucius. It is not in 
Cicero, nor in Aristotle, nor even in Soc- 
rates any more than in the modern 
Franklin. The principle of inspiration 
is different, if indeed it be not opposite : 
the paths may come together for a mo- 
ment, but they cross one another. And 
it is this delicate ideal of devotedness, 
of moral purification, of continual re- 
nouncement and self-sacrifice, breathing 
in the words and embodied in the per- 
son and life of Christ, which constitutes 
the entire novelty as well as the sublim- 
ity of Christianity taken at its source.” 

Of M. Sainte-Beuve’s delight in what 
is the most excellent product of litera- 
ture, poetry, testimony is borne by 
many papers, ranging over the whole 
field of French poetry, from its birth to 
its latest page. ‘ Poetry,” says he, “is 
the essence of things, and we should be 
careful not to spread the drop of essence 
through a mass of water, or floods of 
color. The task of poetry is not, to say 
every thing, but to make us dream every 
thing.” And he cites a similar judg- 
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ment of Fénélon: “The poet should 
take only the flower of each object, and 
never touch but what can be beauti- 
fied.” In a critique of Alfred de Musset 
he speaks of the youthful poems of 
Milton: “JZ Penseroso is the master- 
piece of meditative and contemplative 
poetry: it is like a magnificent ora- 
torio, in which prayer ascends slowly 
towards the Eternal. I make no com- 
parison: let us never take august 
names from their sphere. All that is 
beautiful in Milton stands by itself: one 
feels the tranquil habit of the upper 
regions, and continuity in power.” In 
a paper on the letters of Ducis he 
proves that he apprehends the propor- 
tions of Shakespeare. He asks: “ Have 
we then got him at last? Is our stom- 
ach up tohim? Are we strong enough 
to digest this marrow of lion (cette moelle 
de lion)?” And again, in an article on 
the men of the eighteenth century, he 
writes: ‘ One may be born a sailor, but 
there is nothing for it like seeing a 
storm, nor for a soldier like seeing a 
battle. A Shakespeare, you will say, 
very nearly did without all that, and 
yet he knew it all. But Nature never 
but once made a Shakespeare.” 

Like most writers, of whatever coun- 
try, M. Sainte-Beuve has formed him- 
self on native models, and the French 
having no poet of the highest class, no 
Dante, no Shakespeare, no Goethe, it is 
a further proof of his breadth and in- 
sight that he should so highly value the 
treasures in the deeper mines opened by 
these foreigners. Seeing, too, how cath- 
olic he is, and liberal towards all other 
greatness, one even takes pleasure in his 
occasional exuberance of national com- 
placency. Whenever he speaks of Mon- 
taigne or La Fontaine or Moliére, his 
words flame with a tempered enthu- 
siasm. But he throws no dust in his 
own eyes: his is a healthy rapture, a 
torch lighted by the feelings, but which 
the reason holds upright and steady. 
His native favorites he enjoys as no 
Englishman or German could, but he 
does not overrate them. Nor does he 
overrate Voltaire, whom he calls “ the 
Frenchman par excellence,” and of 
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whom he is proud as the literary sover- 
eign of his age. At the same time, in 
articles directly devoted to Joubert, as 
well as by frequent citations of his 
judgments, he lauds this spiritually- 
minded thinker as one of the best of 
critics. And yet of Voltaire, Joubert 
says the hardest things: “ Voltaire is 
sometimes sad; he is excited; but he 
is never serious. His graces even are 
impudent.—There are defects difficult 
to perceive, that have not been classed 
or defined, and have no names. Vol- 
taire is full of them.” 

In a paper on Louise Labé, a poetess 
of the sixteenth century, he reproduces 
some of her poems and several passages 
of prose, and then adds: “ These pas- 
sages prove, once more, the marked 
superiority that, at almost all times, 
French prose has over French poetry.” 
No German or English or Italian critic 
could say this of his native literature, 
and the saying of it by the foremost of 
French critics is not an exaltation of 
French prose, it is a depression of 
French poetry. In this judgment there 
is a reach and severity of which possi- 
bly the eminent critic was not fully 
conscious; for it amounts to an ac- 
knowledgment that the nature and lan- 
guage of the French are not capable of 
producing and embodying the highest 
poetry. 

Goethe, M. Sainte-Beuve always men- 
tions with deference. On Eckerman’s 
Conversations with Goethe he has a series 
of three papers, wherein he deals chiefly 
with the critic and sage, exhibiting 
with honest pride Goethe’s admiration 
of some of the chief French writers, and 
his acknowledgment of what he owed 
them. To a passage relating to the 
French translation of Eckerman, M. 
Sainte-Beuve has the following note, 
which we, on this side the Atlantic, may 
cherish as a high tribute to our distin- 
guished countrywoman: “ The English 
translation is by Miss Fuller, afterwards 
Marchioness Ossoli, who perished so 
unhappily by shipwreck. An excellent 
preface precedes this translation, and I 
must say that for elevated comprehen- 
sion of the subject and for-justness of 
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appreciation it leaves our preface far 
behind it. Miss Fuller, an American 
lady of Boston, was a person of true 
merit and of great intellectual vigor.” 
A sympathetic student of Goethe, Mar- 
garet Fuller purposed to write a life of 
him ; and seeing what critical capacity 
and what insight into the nature of 
Goethe she has shown in this preface, 
we may be confident that she would 
have made a genuine contribution to 
the Goethe “ literature,” had she lived 
to do that and other high literary work. 
Her many friends had nearer and 
warmer motives for deploring the early 
loss of this gifted, generous, noble- 
hearted woman. 

One of the busiest functions of the 
critic being to sift the multifarious har- 
vest of contemporaneous literature, he 
must have a hand that can shake hard 
—and hit hard, too, at times. For 
fifteen years M. Sainte-Beuve furnished 
once a week, under the title of Causeries 
du Inndi, a critical paper, to a Paris 
daily journal ; not short, rapid notices, 
but articles that would cover seven or 
eight pages of one of our double-col- 
umned monthly magazines. He was 
thus ever in the thick of the literary 
mélée, Attractions and repulsions, sym- 
pathies and antipathies, there will be 
wherever men do congregate; the 
esthetic plane is as open as any other 
to personal preferences and friendships. 
A literary circle as large as that of 
Paris, if too miscellaneous and exten- 
sive to become one multitudinous mu- 
tual-admiration-society, will, through 
cliques and coteries, betray some of its 
vices, In this voluminous series of 
papers the critical pen, when most ear- 
nestly eulogistic or most sharply in- 
cisive, is wielded with so much skill 
and art and fine temper, that personal- 
ity is seldom transpicuous. The Pari- 
sian reader will no doubt often perceive, 
in this or that paragraph or paper, a 
heightening or a subduing of color not 
visible to the foreigner, who cannot. so 
well trace the marks of political, reli- 
gious, or personal influences. His per- 
fected praise M. Sainte-Beuve reserves 
for those of the illustrious dead who 
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are embalmed in their own excellence. 
Besides devoting many papers (among 
the most valuable of the series) to these 
magnates of literature, he delights in 
frequent illustrative reference to them, 
—a sign this of ripe culture in a critic, 
and of trustworthiness. 

Out of the severe things occasionally 
said, the sting is mostly taken by the 
temper in which they are said, or by the 
frank recognition of virtues and beau- 
ties beside vices and blemishes. In the 
general tone there is a clear humanity, 
a seemly gentlemanliness. Of the hu- 
mane spirit wherewith M. Sainte-Beuve 
tempers condemnation, take the follow- 
ing as one of many instances. In the 
correspondence of Lamennais there is 
laid bare such contradictions between 
his earlier and his later sentiments on 
religious questions, that the reader is 
thus feelingly guarded against being 
too harsh in his censure: “ Let us cast 
a look on ourselves, and ask if in our 
lives, in our hearts, from youth to our 
latter years, there are none of these 
boundless distances, these secret abysses, 
these moral ruins, perhaps, which, for 
being hidden, are none the less real and 
profound.” 

Writing weekly for the feuilleton of a 
Paris daily journal, M. Sainte-Beuve can- 
not but be sometimes diffuse; but his 
diffuseness is always animated, never 
languid. Fluent, conversational, ever 
polished, he is full of happy turns and 
of Gallic sprightliness. When the occa- 
sion offers, he is concise, condensed even, 
in the utterance of a principle or of a 
comprehensive thought. “ Admiration 
is a much finer test of literary talent, a 
sign much more sure and delicate, than 
all the art of satire.’ By the side of 
this may be placed a sentence he cites 
from Grimm: “People who so easily 
admire bad things are not in a state to 
enjoy good.” How true and cheering 


is this: “ There is in each of us a primi- — 


tive ideal being, whom Nature has 
wrought with her finest and most ma- 
ternal hand, but whom man too often 
covers up, smothers, or corrupts.” 
Speaking of the sixteenth century, he 
says: “ What it wanted was taste, if by 
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taste we understand choice clean and 
perfect, the disengagement of the ele- 
ments of the beautiful.” When, to give 
a paragraph its fit ending, the thought 
allows of an epigrammatic point, if he 
does not happen to have one of his own 
he knows where to borrow just what is 
wanted. Speaking of embellished ora- 
torical diction, he quotes Talleyrand on 
some polished oration that was discussed 
in his presence: “It is not enough to 
have fine sentences: you must have 
something to put into them.” Com- 
menting on the hyper-spirituality of M. 
Laprade, he says: “ M. Laprade starts 
from the absolute notion of being. For 
him the following is the principle of 
Art,—‘ to manifest what we feel of the 
Absolute Being, of the Infinite, of God, 
to make him known and felt by other 
men, such in its generality is the end of 
Art.’ Is this true, is it false? I know 
not: at this elevation one always gets 
into the clouds. Like the most of those 
who pride themselves on metaphysics, 
he contents himself with words (il se 
paye de mots).” Here is a grand thought, 
that flashes out of the upper air of 
poetry: “ Humanity, that eternal child 
that has never done growing.” 

M. Sainte-Beuve’s irony, keen and 
delicate, is a sprightly medium of truth: 
witness this passage on a new volume 
of M. Michelet : “‘ Narrative, properly so 
called, which never was his forte, is 
almost entirely sacrificed. Seek here no 
historical highway, well laid, solid, and 
continuous: the method adopted is ab- 
solute points of view: you run with 
him on summits, peaks, on needles of 
granite, which he selects at his pleasure 
to get views from. The reader leaps 
from steeple to steeple. M. Michelet 
seems to have proposed to himself an 
impossible wager, which, however, he 
has won,—to write history with a series 
of flashes.” Could there be a more sub- 
tle, covert way of saying of a man that 
he is hardened by self-esteem than the 
following on M. Guizot: “The con- 
sciousness that he has of himself, and a 
natural principle of pride, place him 
easily above the little susceptibilities of 
self-love.” M. Sainte-Beuve is not an 
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admirer of Louis Philippe, and among 
other sly hits gives him the following: 
“Louis Philippe was too much like a 
bourgeois himself to be long respected 
by the bourgeoisie. Just as in former 
times the King of France was only the 
first gentleman of the kingdom, he was 
nothing but the first bourgeois of the 
country.” What witty satire on La- 
martine he introduces, with a recogni- 
tion of popularity that, with one who 
takes so much joy in applause as La- 
martine does, is enough to take the 
poison out of the sting: “ Those who 
know his verses by heart (and the num- 
ber who do is large among the men of 
our age) meet, not without regret, with 
whole strips of them spread out, drown- 
ed, as it were, in his prose. This prose 
is, in les Confidences, too often but the 
paraphrase of his verses, which were 
themselves become, towards the last, 
paraphrases of his feelings.” Amends 
are made to Lamartine on another occa- 
sion, when, citing some recent French 
sonnets, he says: “ Neither Lamartine 


nor Hugo nor Vigny wrote sonnets, 
The swans and the eagles, in trying to 
enter this cage, would have broken their 


wings. That was for us, birds of a less 
lofty flight and less amplitude of wing.” 
This is better as modesty than as criti- 
cism. Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth had wings of vaster sweep as well 
as of more gorgeous plumage than these 
French soarers, and they enjoyed get- 
ting into the cage of the sonnet, and 
sang therein some of their strongest as 
well as sweetest notes. 

A thorough Frenchman, M. Sainte- 
Beuve delights in French minds, just as 
a beauty delights in her mirror, which 
throws back an image of herself. His 
excellence as a critic is primarily owing 
to this joy in things French. Through 
means of it he knows them through and 
through: they are beceme transparent ; 
and while his feelings are aglow, his 
intellect looks calmly right through 
them, and sees on the other side the 
shadows cast by the spots and opacities 
which frustrate more or less the fullest 
illumination. Freely he exhibits these 
shadows. Neither Bossuet nor Louis 
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XIV., neither Voltaire nor Béranger, is 
spared, nor the French character, with 
its proneness to frivolity and broad jest, 
its thirst for ‘superficial excitement. 
Whatever his individual preferences, his 
mental organization is so large and hap- 
py, that he enjoys, and can do equal 
justice to, Father Lacordaire and M. 
Michelet, to Madame de Staél and M. 
Guizot, to Corneille and Goethe, to 
Fénélon and M. Renan, to Marie An- 
toinette and Mirabeau. 

Have you then for M- Sainte-Beuve, 
some reader will be impatient to ask, 
nothing but praise? Not much else. 
Commencing his literary career in 1827, 
when only in his twenty-third year, 
from that date to 1849 his writings, 
chiefly in the shape of literary portraits, 
fill several thousand pages, Between 
his forty-fifth to his sixtieth year he 
wrote twenty-three volumes, containing 
about eleven thousand pages, on four 
or five hundred different authors and 
subjects. This is the period of his criti- 
cal maturity, the period of the Causeries 
du Lundi, followed by the Nouveaux 
Iundis. Many men write voluminous- 
ly, but most of these only write about 
a subject, not into it. Only the few 
who can write into their subject add 
something to literature. One of these 
few is M. Sainte-Beuve. In his mind 
there is vitality to animate his large 
acquirement, to make his many chapters 
buoyant and stimulant. All through 
his writings is the sparkle of original 
life. 

But let us now cheer the reader who 
is impatient of much praise, and at the 
same time perform the negative part of 
our task, 

Well, then, to be bold, as befits a 
critic of the critic, we beard the lion in 
his very den. We challenge a defini- 
tion he gives of the critic. In the sev- 
enth volume of the Causeries, article 
Grimm, he says: “ When Nature has 
endowed some one with this vivacity 
of feeling, with this susceptibility to 
impression, and that the creative imagi- 
nation be wanting, this some one is a 
born critic, that is to say, a lover and 
judge of the creations of others,” Why 
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did M. Sainte-Beuve make Goethe soy- 
ereign in criticism? Why did he think 
Milton peculiarly qualified to interpret 
Homer? From the deep principle of 
like unto like: only spirit can know 
spirit. What were the worth of a com- 
ment of John Locke on Paradise Lost, 
except to reveal the mental composition 
of John Locke? The critic should be 
what Locke was, a thinker, but to be a 
judge of the highest form of literature, 
poetry, he must moreover carry within 
him, inborn, some share of that whereby 
poetry is fledged, “creative imagina- 
tion.” He may “ want the accomplish- 
ment of verse,” or the constructive fac- 
ulty, but more than the common allow- 
ance of sensibility to the beautiful he 
must have. But do not the presence 
of “ vivacity of feeling with susceptibil- 
ity to impression” imply the imagina- 
tive temperament? If not, then we 


confidently assure M. Sainte-Beuve that 
had his definition fitted himself, his 
Causeries du Iundi would never have 
been rescued from the quick oblivion 
of the feuilleton. 


Now and then there are betrayals of 
that predominant French weakness, 
which the French will persist in cher- 
ishing as a virtue,—the love of glory. 
M. Sainte-Beuve thinks Buffon’s passion 
for glory saved him in his latter years 
from ennui, from “ that languor of the 
soul which follows the age of the pas- 
sions.” Where are to be found men 
more the victims of disgust with life 
than that eminent pair, not more distin- 
guished for literary brilliancy and con- 
temporaneous success than for insati- 
able greed of glory,—Byron and Cha- 
teaubriand? No form of self-seeking 
is morally more weakening than this 
quenchless craving, which makes the 
soul hang its satisfaction on what is 
utterly beyond its sway, on praise and 
admiration. These stimulants,—with- 
drawn more or less even from the most 
successful in latter years,—leave a void 
which becomes the very nursery of 
ennui, or even of self-disgust. Instead 
of glory being “the potent motive- 
power in all great souls,” as M. Sainte- 
Beuve approvingly quotes, it is, with 
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a surer moral instinct, called by Mil- 
ton, 

That last infirmity of noble minds. 
In some of the noblest and greatest, so 
subordinate is it as hardly to be trace- 
able in their careers. Love of glory 
was not the spring.that set and kept in 
motion Kepler and Newton, any more 
than Shakespeare and Pascal, or Wil- 
liam of Orange and Washington. 

The military glory wherewith Napo- 
leon fed and flattered the French nation 
for fifteen years, and the astonishing 
intellectual and animal vigor of the 
conqueror’s mind, dazzle even M. Sainte- 
Beuve, so that he does not perceive the 
gaping chasms in Napoleon’s moral 
nature, and the consequent one-sided- 
ness of his intellectual action, nor the 
unmanning effects of his despotism. 
The words used to describe the moral 
side of the Imperial career are as insuffi- 
cient as would be the strokes of a gray 
crayon to depict a conflagration or a 
sunset. In the paper from which has 
already been quoted he speaks of the 
“rare good sense” of Napoleon, of 
“his instinct of justice.’ But was it 
not a compact array of the selfish im- 
pulses against a weak instinct of justice, 
backed by a Titan’s will, wielding « 
mighty intellect, that enabled Napoleon 
to be the disloyal usurper, then the har- 
dened despot and the merciless devas- 
tator? Again, can it be said of Napo- 
leon that he possessed good sense in a 
rare degree? Good sense is an instinc- 
tive insight into all-:the bearings of act 
or thought, an intuitive discernment of 
the relations and consequences of con- 
duct or purpose, a soundness of judg- 
ment, resulting from the soundness of, 
and equilibrium among, the upper pow- 
ers of reason and sensibility. The moral 
side is at least the half of it: Napo- 
leon’s moral endowment was but frac- 
tional. Good sense, it may be added, 
lies solidly at the basis of all good work, 
except such as is purely professional or 
technical, or in its action one-sided ; 
and even in such its presence must be 
felt. In whatever reaches general hu- 
man interests, whether as practical act 
or imaginative creation, good sense must 
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be, for their prosperity, a primary ingre- 
dient. ‘The Tempest and Don Quixote 
shoot up into shining, imperishable 
beauty because their roots draw their 
first nourishment from this hearty, in- 
exhaustible substratum. And let us 
say, that in M. Sainte-Beuve himself 
good sense is the foundation of his emi- 
nent critical ability. He has been led, 
we conceive, to attribute more of it to 
Napoleon than is his due by the blind- 
ing splendor of Napoleon’s military 
genius, through which, with such swift- 
ness and cumulative effect, he adapted 
means to ends on the purely material 
plane. 

When Murray applied to Lord Byron 
to write a book about the life and man- 
ners of the upper class in Italy, Byron 
declined the proposal, from personal re- 
gards, and then added, that were he to 
write such a book it would be mis- 
judged in England ; for, said he, “ their 
moral is not your moral.” Such inter- 


national misinterpretations and exag- 
gerations are instinctive and involun- 
tary. A nation, from its being a na- 


tion, has a certain one-sidedness. To 
the Italian (even to one who carries a 
stiletto) the English practice of boxing 
is a sheer brutality; while to an Eng- 
lishman (himself perhaps not a Joseph) 
the cavaliere servente is looked upon 
with reprobation tempered by scorn. 
To this misjudgment from the foreign 
side and over-estimation on the domes- 
tic, books, too, are liable ; but to books, 
as being more abstract than usages, more 
ideal than manners, an absolute moral 
standard can with less difficulty be ap- 
plied. Applying it to Gil Blas, is not 
M. Sainte-Beuve subject to arraignment 
when he speaks of this and the other 
writings of Le Sage, as being “ the mir- 
ror of the world?” Moliére, too, is a 
satirist, and from his breadth a great 
one; and surely the world he holds a 
mirror before is a much purer world 
than that of Le Sage; and what of the 
Shakespearean world? The world of 
Le Sage is a nether world. “Of. Gil 
Blas it has been well said that the book 
is moral like experience.” The expe- 
rience one may get in brothels and 
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“hells,” in consorting with pimps and 
knaves, has in it lessons of virtue and 
morality—for those who can extract 
them ; but even for these few it is a very 
partial teaching; and. for the many, 
who cannot read so spiritually, whether 
in the book or the brothel, the experi- 
ence is demoralizing and deadening. 
But towards the end of the paper the 
critic lets it appear that he does not 
place Le Sage so high as some of his 
phrases prompt us to infer; and he 
quotes this judgment of Joubert: “Of 
the novels of Le Sage it may be said 
that they seem to have been written in 
a café, by a player of dominos, on com- 
ing out of the comic theatre.” 

Without being over-diffident, we may 
feel our footing not perfectly secure on 
French ground when we differ from a 
Frenchman ; we are therefore not sorry 
to catch M. Sainte-Beuve tripping on 
English ground. In a review of the 
translation of the celebrated Letters of 
Lord Chesterfield,—whom he calls the 
La Rochefoucauld of England,—he re- 
fers to, and in part quotes, the passages 
in which Chesterfield gives his son ad- 
vice as to his liaisons; and he adds: 
“ All Chesterfield’s morality, on this 
head, is resumed in a line of Voltaire: 


‘Tl n’est jamais de mal en bonne compagnie.’ 


It is these passages that make the grave 
Dr. Johnson blush: we only smile at 
them.” For ourselves, we blush with 
Johnson, not that the man of the world 
should give to his youthful son, living 
at a corrupt Continental court, counsel 
as to relations which were regarded as 
inevitable in such acircle; but that the 
heart of the father should not have 
poured (were it but parenthetically) 
through the pen of the worldling some 
single sentence like this: -“‘ Writing to 
you, my son, as an experienced man of 
the world to one inexperienced, I rec- 
ommend the good taste in such matters 
and the delicacy which become a gen- 
tleman ; but to his dear boy, your father 
says, avoid, if possible, such liaisons: 
preserve your purity: nothing will give 
you such a return throughout the whole 
of the future,” But, a single sentence 
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like this would vitiate the entire Ches- 
terfieldian correspondence, 

How fully and warmly M. Sainte- 
Beuve prizes moral worth may be learnt 
from many passages. Not the least 
animated and cordial of his papers are 
one on the Abbé Gerbet, in the sixth 
volume, a paper which shows, as Gus- 
tave Planche said of him, that “he 
studies with his heart, as women do;” 
and one in the second volume on Males- 
herbes, whom “ie describes as being 
“ separated, on the moral side, from the 
Mirabeaus and the Condorcets not by a 
shade, but by an abyss,” and whom he 
sums up as “ great magistrate, minister 
too sensitive and too easily discouraged, 
heroic advocate, and sublime victim.” 
Of this noble, deeply dutiful, self-sacri- 
ficing Frenchman, this exemplar of 
moral greatness, Lord Lansdowne 
wrote many years before the French 
Revolution: “I have seen for the first 
time in my life what I did not believe 
could exist, that is, a man who is exempt 
Jrom fear and from hope, and who nev- 
ertheless is full of life and warmth. 
Nothing can disturb his peace; noth- 
ing is necessary to him, and he takes a 
lively interest in all that is good.” 

In a paper on a volume of miscella- 
neous prose essays by M. Laprade, M. 
Sainte-Beuve has this sentence: “ What 
strikes me above all and everywhere is, 
that the author, whether he reasons or 
whether he addresses himself to literary 
history, only understands his own mode 
of being and his own individuality. 
Hereby he reveals to us that he is not a 
critic.” The first paragraph of a keen 
critique on M. de Pontmartin ends thus: 
“To say of even those writers who are 
opposed to us nothing which their ju- 
dicious friends do not already think 
and are obliged to admit, this is my 
highest ambition.” Discussing the prop- 
er method of dealing with the past, he 
writes: “ For myself I respect tradition 
and I like novelty: I am never happier 
than when I can succeed in reconciling 
them together.” Of Hoffman he says, 
in a paper on literary criticism: “ He 
has many of the qualities of a true critic, 
conscientiousness, independence, ideas, 
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an opinion of his own.” These sen- 
tences, with others of like import, are 
keys to the character of the volumes 
from which they are taken. The office 
of the critic M. Sainte-Beuve adminis- 
ters, not for temporary or personal ends, 
but with a disinterested sense of its ele- 
vation and its responsibilities. Through 
healthy sympathies and knowledge am- 
ple and ripe, through firm sense with 
artistic flexibility, through largeness of 
view and subtlety of insight, he enters 
upon it more than ordinarily empower- 
ed for its due discharge. He is at once 
what the French call jin and what the 
English call “sound.” In literary work, 
in biographical work, in work estheti- 
cal and critical he delights, and he has 
a wide capacity of appropriation. The 
spirit of a book, a man, an age, he seizes 
quickly. With a nice perception of 
shades he catches the individual color 
of a mind or a production; and by the 
same faculty he grasps the determining 
principles in a character. Delicately, 


strongly, variously endowed, there is a 
steady equilibrium among his fine pow- 


ers. Considering the bulk and vast 
variety and general excellence of his 
critical work, is it too much to say of 
him, that he is not only, as he has been 
called, the foremost of living critics, but 
that he deserves to hold the first place 
among all critics? No other has done 
so much so well. Goethe and Coleridge 
are something more: they are crit- 
ics incidentally : but M. Sainte-Beuve, 
with poetical and philosophical quali- 
ties that lift him to a high vantage- 
ground, has made criticism his life- 
work, and through conscientious and 
symmetrical use of these qualities has 
done his work well. Besides much else 
in his many and many-sided volumes, 
there is to be read in them a full, spirit- 
ed history of French literature. 

Our attempt to make M. Sainte-Beuve 
better known on this side the Atlantic 
we cannot more fitly conclude than 
with a sketch of him—a literary sketch 
—by himself. This we find in the fifth 
volume of the Nouveaue Lundis, in a 
paper on Molitre, published in July, 
1868. A man who, in the autumnal 
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ripeness of his powers, thus frankly tells 
us his likes and dislikes, tells us what 
he is. While by reflected action the 
passage becomes a self-portraiture, it is 
a sample of finest criticism. 


To make Moliére loved by more people is in 
my judgment to do a public service. 

Indeed, to love Molitre—I mean to love him 
sincerely and with all one’s heart—it is, do 
you know ? to have within one’s self a guar- 
antee against many defects, much wrong- 
headedness. It is, in the first place, to dislike 
what is incompatible with Moliére, all that 
was counter to him in his day, and that would 
have been insupportable to him in ours. 

To love Molitre, is to be forever cured—I 
do not speak of base and infamous hypocrisy, 
but of fanaticism, of intolerance, and of that 
kind of hardness which makes one anathema- 
tize and curse; it is to carry a corrective to 
admiration even of Bossuet, and for all who, 
after his example, exult, were it only in words, 
over their enemy dead or dying; who usurp I 
know not what holy speech, and involuntarily 
believe themselves to be, with the thunderbolt 
in their hand, in the region and place of the 
Most High. Men eloquent and sublime, you 
are far too much so for me! 

To love Moliére, is to be sheltered against, 
and a thousand leagues away from, that other 
fanaticism, the political, which is cold, dry, 
cruel, which never laughs, which smells of the 
sectary, which, under pretext of puritanism, 
finds means to mix and knead all that is bitter, 
and to combine in one sour doctrine the hates, 
the spites, and the jacobinism of all times. It 
is to be not less removed, on the other hand, 
from those tame, dull souls who, in the very 
presence of evil, cannot be roused to either 
indignation or hatred. 

To love Molitre, is to be secured against 
giving in to that pious and boundless admira- 
tion for a Humanity which worships itself, and 
which forgets of what stuff it is made, and 
that, do what it will, it is always poor human 
nature. It is, not to despise it too much, 
however, this common humanity, at which one 
laughs, of which one is, and into which we 
throw ourselves through a healthful hilarity 
whenever we are with Moliére. 

To love and cherish Moliére, is to detest all 
mannerism in language and expression; it is, 
not to take pleasure in, or to be arrested by, 
petty graces, elaborate subtlety, superfine 
finish, excessive refinement of any kind, & 
tricky or artificial style. 

To love Moliére, it is to be disposed to like 
neither false wit nor pedantic science; it is to 
know how to recognize at first sight our 
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Trissotins* and our Vadius even under their 
rejuvenated jaunty airs; it is, not to let one’s 
self be captivated at present any more than 
formerly by the everlasting Philaminte, that 
affected pretender of all times, whose form 
only changes and whose plumage is incessant- 
ly renewed ; it is, to like soundness and direct- 
ness of mind in others as well as in ourselves. 
I only give the first movement and the pitch: 
on this key one may continue, with variations. 

To love and openly to prefer Corneille, as 
certain minds do, is no doubt a fine thing, and, 
in one sense, a very legitimate thing; it is, to 
dwell in, and to mark one’s rank in, the world 
of great souls: but is it not‘to run the risk of 
loving, together with the grand and sublime, 
false glory a little, to go so far as not to detest 
inflation and magniloquence, an air of hero- 
ism on all occasions? He who passionately 
loves Corneille cannot be an enemy to a little 
boasting. 

On the other hand, to love and prefer 
Racine, ah! that is, no doubt, to love, above 
all things, elegance, grace, what is natural and 
true (at least relatively), sensibility, touching 
and charming passion; but at the same time 
is it not also, to allow your taste and your 
mind to be too much taken with certain con- 
ventional and over-smooth beauties, a certain 
tameness and petted languidness, with certain 
excessive and exclusive refinements? In a 
word, to love Racine so much, it is to run the 


risk of having too much of what in France is 


called taste, and which brings so much dis- 
taste. 

To love Boileau—but no, one does not love 
Boileau, one esteems him, one respects him; 
we admire bis uprightness, his understanding, 
at times his animation, and if we are tempted 
to love him, it is solely for that sovereign 
equity which made him do such unshaken 
justice to the great poets his contemporaries, 
and especially to him whom he proclaims the 
first of all, Moliére. 

Tolove La Fontaine, is almost the same thing 
as to love Moliére; it is, to love Nature, the 
whole of Nature, humanity ingenuously depict- 
ed, a representation of the grand comedy “ of a 
hundred different acts,” unrolling itself, cut- 
ting itself up before our eyes into a thousand 
little scenes with the graces and freedoms that 
are so becoming, with weaknesses also and 
liberties which are never found in the simple, 
manly genius of the master of masters. But 
why separate them? La Fontaine and Moliére 
—we must not part them, we love them 
united. 


* Trissotin, Vadius, and Philaminte are person- 
ages in Moliére’s comedy of Les Femmes Savantes 
(The Blue-Stockings). 
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A TALE OF CHICAGO, 


Tue good steamer “Empire” lay 
swinging uneasily at her moorings in 
the Chicago River, on a bright August 
morning in 1848. Railways had not 
then wrested travel from the lakes, and 
the best route from the Northwest to 
New York was the roundabout way by 
Mackinaw and Buffalo. The old block- 
house of Fort Dearborn was still stand- 
ing. The streets of the embryo city 
were innocent of Macadam or Nicolson ; 
indeed, the streets of to-day were not at 
all, for the Chicago of that day has been 
buried six feet out of sight. The old 
“Lake House” was a prince among 
hotels. A glaring white two-story 
frame rejoiced in the Bostonian name 
of “ Tremont,” on the same corner where 
its namesake now rears its colossal pro- 
portions, while where the “ Sherman” 
now stands, a blowsy red-brick flaunted 
the same name in pretentious gilt letters 
on its staring sides. McVicker’s and 
the “ Crosby’s” were in the undreamed- 
of future, but the since mayor was then 
proprietor of a Thespian temple where 
Charles Dibdin Pitt and Mrs. Jones, and 
other histrionic celebrities of that day 
and generation delighted the unambi- 
tious denizens of what has since become 
one of the most wonderful cities of the 
world. 

A busy throng hurried to and fro on 
the wharf where the steamer lay, ready 
to start on her long run around the 
lakes. There was a summer pleasure- 
party, full of merry jest and merrier 
laughter—self-absorbed—heedless of all 
the hurry and anxiety and care about 
them. The merchant from some interior 
town, journeying to New York to pur- 
chase merchandise, clutched his valise 
closely, and, outwardly calm, but in- 
wardly perturbed and anxious lest some 
abandoned wretch should steal his 
trunk or pick his pockets, walked sol- 
emnly into the “grand saloon.” All 


socia] grades seemed to be represented, 
from the self-possessed, travelled man 
of the world, to the wide-eyed bumry- 
kin from the remote farmhouse. 

Threading his way daintily through 
the throng, came a gentleman with 
strongly-marked and not altogether 
pleasant, though handsome and smiling 
features, with faultless outfit and air of 
most imperturbable aplomb. A plainly- 
dressed and quite pretty woman leaned 
nervously on his arm, and half accom- 
panied, half followed him. Her eyes 
bore traces of recent weeping, and her 
face wore the half-puzzled, half-penitent 
expression of one in strong doubt wheth- 
er the present action be criminal or in- 
nocent. Stepping from the wharf to the 
boat, she seemed to hesitate a moment ; 
but her companion ignored any such 
suspicion, if he entertained it, and, moy- 
ing rapidly and confidently forward, led 
her into the saloon, Here he seated her 
with ceremonious politeness, and, tell- 
ing her that she need do nothing but 
wait until he attended to the disposi- 
tion of her baggage and secured her 
state-room, he turned away, but, after a 
step or two, returned, and, with an ap- 
pearance of respectful concern, said, 

“Tt would be well, Mrs, Barnes, if you 
would drop your veil. It would save 
you from impertinent staring, and per- 
haps from annoying questions.” 

She glanced towards his face with a 
slightly surprised look; but he had 
turned again, and was walking away, 
with the air of jaunty assurance that sat 
so naturally on him. She half rose, as 
if to follow him, but immediately re- 
sumed her seat, and muttering, “ Per- 
haps he’s right—perhaps he’s right,” 
she drew her veil closely over her 
face, and settled herself back into the 
luxurious sofa with an uneasy sigh. 

Her companion hurried out to the 
street, and glanced up and down. Pres- 
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ently a baggage-wagon drove up, from 
which the driver lifted two large trunks, 
conspicuously lettered, “Mrs. M. E. 
Barnes,” and carried them on board the 
steamer. Then, approaching the gen- 
tleman we have remarked, he said, with 
a knowing grin, 

“There, Mr. Jeremy, I’ve brought 
them ’ere trunks in good time, and I 
shall have to have two dollars, for ’'ve 
had to drive fast, I tell you.” 

“ Certainly, my man,” replied he who 
was addressed as Mr. Jeremy; “three 
of them, if you like.” Then, handing 
the man a bank-note for five dollars, 
and also a folded and sealed paper, he 
added, 

“Here,—I shall give you five; but 
you must promise to take this letter to 
some one of the newspaper-offices, and 
hand it to the local editor; but don’t, 
under any circumstances, tell from 
whom you received it. Will you take 
the five, and do this, or must I give the 
three to some other messenger ? ” 

“Oh, I'll take the letter, of course. 
But”— with another grin—“do you 
think they’ll print it ?” 

Mr. Jeremy betrayed a little surprise 
at the man’s manner, but answered, with 
a pleasant smile, 

“T guess so. Items are scarce.” 

Softly whistling a popular air, Mr. 
Jeremy stepped aboard the “ Empire.” 
The baggage-man looked after him, 
admiringly, and muttering to himself, 
“You're a sharp’un. It don’t make 
no difference to you whether Cass or 
Taylor’s elected, so you gits the petti- 
coats on your side, J know,” he jumped 
on his wagon, and drove away, well 
content with his afternoon’s earnings. 

The steamer’s bell rang out the last 
note of warning; the lines were cast 
loose, the gleaming engine slid away 
with a cat-like tread, the ponderous 
wheels shook off the flashing spray, and 
the good steamer “ Empire,” freighted 
with inanimate value and pulsing life, 
bearing the buoyancy of youthful years 
and pleasurable intent, and the uneasy 
imaginings of unscrupulous and plot- 
ting guilt, moved out on the bosom of 
the lake. 
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The afternoon of the succeeding day 
was far advanced. The westering sun 
pierced his level lances through the veil 
of grimy smoke that settled along the 
busy river, and far out across the green 
bosom of the lake their golden points 
were dimmed and blunted against the 
purple east. The clatter, rather than 
roar, which was the business voice of 
the Chicago of that day, was dying into 
quiet, and over vast regions where one 
now hears the rumble of the horse-cars 
and the many-toned voice of traffic, the 
air trembled only to the faint bell-note 
from grazing kine, or their mellowed 
lowing, as they lazily wandered home- 
ward, 

The steamer “ Baltic,” from Buffalo 
direct, had just arrived. The bustle of 
landing was almost over, and the knot 
of. idlers which such an event at that 
day always drew, was melting gradually 
away. <A gentleman of thirty to thirty- 
five years stepped briskly ashore, lead- 
ing by the hand a little boy of not more 
than five years. Both were well but 
plainly clad, indicating a middle social 
rank; and the face of the gentleman 
wore that expression of pleasurable an- 
ticipation, not, indeed, entirely unmixed 
with apprehension, which one always 
feels upon a return home after long ab- 
sence, 

“ We'll soon be home now, Harry, my 
boy ; and I shouldn’t wonder if mamma 
half chokes you with kisses.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad to come home!” 
returned the boy. “I’m tired of boats 
and water. And we’ve got such lots of 
nice things for mamma, too; haven’t 
we?” 

“ Yes, pet; and only think how lone- 
some mamma must have been all these 
weeks, without her little boy.” 

He caught the little fellow up in his 
arms, and moved onward at a more 
rapid pace. Along Lake-street he greet- 
ed two or three acquaintances with a 
brief nod to each; while they, unnoted 
by him, looked after him with troubled 
eyes and a compassionate shake of the 
head. 

Threading his way rapidly and con- 
fidently, he turned up Clark-street, 
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passed under the shadow of the old 
court-house to Lasalle, and up that 
street to a point not many hundred feet 
away from the spot where the great new 
buildings of the “ Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association” have recently been 
burned. Here he turned off diagonally, 
and, crossing some vacant lots, ap- 
proached a low white cottage. He saw, 
as he came up, that the blinds were all 
closed, and the house looked deserted 
and silent. But it was a hot day, he 
said to himself, and behind the closed 
blinds must be the fluttering curtains 
and cool shade of pleasant home. “ Be- 
sides,” he thought, “she is not expect- 
ing me; Iam more than a week ahead 
of time.” 

He stepped on the little stoop, and 
turned the knob, but the door was 
locked. Bidding the boy wait for him 
there, he went to the rear door. That, 
too, was closed and locked. He re- 
turned to the front with surprise and 
anxiety, and the shadow of gathering 
fear written on his face. But he pluck- 
ed up heart again when he came back 
to the front, and his little boy asked, 

“Papa, where is mamma? Why 
don’t we go in?” 

“Mamma did not expect us to-day,” 
he replied, with a dreary cheerfulness, 
“and she has gone out to see some 
neighbors, or shopping, may-be. But 
she’ll be back presently, and we'll sit 
down on the step here, and wait for 
her.” 

But he rang the bell loudly, and lis- 
tened intently as its echoes sounded 
through the deserted rooms, before he 
sat down, and tried, with a troubled 
heart, to think where his wife could be. 
Presently the clicking of his gate-latch 
roused him from his unquiet thought, 
and he looked up with an eager smile. 
But it was a neighbor, who advanced 
gravely, and replied to his hurried ques- 
tions only by wringing his hand and 
holding out to him a copy of a morning 
newspaper, folded down to an indicated 
paragraph. He took it eagerly, and 
the neighbor, walking quickly away, 
leaned on the gate. Let us look over 
his shoulder as he reads : 
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ELopement ! 

Last evening, soon after the departure of one 
of our magnificent Lake steamers, it transpired 
that the wife of a quite well-known citizen had 
taken passage for Buffalo and the East in guilty 
company with a young man who has contrived 
to attract the admiration of our business men 
by the boldness and success of his commercial 
operations, quite as much as that of their 
daughters and wives by his personal graces. 

The run-away seems to have been conducted 
in the most deliberate manner. The gentle- 
man, within a few days, has closed up all his 
outstanding business, announcing his purpose 
to remove from the city; and the lady, up to 
within a few hours of her departure, having 
continued the apparent course of her life with 
the utmost sang froid, making engagements 
with friends and neighbors for days still in the 
future, and ostentatiously bewailing the ab- 
sence of her husband, whom pressing business 
called to New York several weeks ago. On 
the whole, we have rarely heard of a case 
exhibiting a cooler depravity. The parties’ 
names we suppress, for obvious reasons. 

Later.—Since the above was in type, we have 
learned that Mr. B-rn-s is accompanied in 
New York by his only child, a bright little boy 
of five years or thereabouts. Mr. J-re-y has 
therefore secured his frail inamorata free from 
any incumbrances of that nature. 


His face grew white and rigid, as, 
first rapidly, then with marvellous de- 
liberation, he read the damning para- 
graph, and he clutched the paper till 
the letters thereon left their impression 
in the dank moisture that stood on his 
fingers. His little boy had leaned his 
head upon his lap, and, wearied with 
the long summer afternoon, had fallen 
quietly asleep. By and by the paper 
dropped from his relaxing fingers, and, 
lifting his child in his arms, he turned 
his steps once more to the rear of his 
deserted house. One or two vigorous 
pushes forced open the door, and father 
and son, not in the anticipated joy and 
brightness of happy home, not with the 
glad smiles and warm kisses of a beam- 
ing wife and mother, but in silence and 
the bitterness of desertion, with a heart- 
sickness and sense of utter loneliness 
past expression, trod again the familiar 
rooms. Let us imitate the example of 
the pitying neighbor, and leave him 
with his grief. 

Twenty-four hours after, looking al- 
most as if twenty-four years had left 
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their traces on his kindly features, he 
called to Mr. Gage, the neighbor who 
brought him the paper on the preceding 
evening, asking if he could give him an 
hour. Mr. Gage entered his house, ex- 
pecting to be asked for all his knowl- 
edge with respect to the disappearance 
of Mrs. Barnes, and felt a vague sense 
of relief, mingled with surprise, when 
Mr. Barnes, with a gravity deep and 
settled, but composed, entered at once 
upon quite different matters; and 
throughout their whole conference there 
was no allusion made to the erring 
wife. 

“T am about to leave the city, Mr. 
Gage, for a period which may extend 
over several years, and wish to leave 
this property in such shape that it may 
be cared for properly, and ultimately 
returned to me, or to my boy. I do not 
wish to sell, because my faith in the fu- 
ture of Chicago is strong; and if any 
thing should happen to me, I want 
Harry to profit by the growth of this 
place. To this end, I have drawn up a 
lease, at a merely nominal rent, of the 
whole property (which, you are aware, 
includes three lots), to run absolutely 
ten years, and terminable. after that 
period, by giving six months’ notice 
to the lessee. This paper needs only 
my signature and the filling in of the 
name of the lessee to complete it. If 
you will examine it, you will find it in 
due form. Will you accept the trust 
(for so I regard it), and suffer me to in- 
sert your name as lessee ?” 

“JT will, Mr. Barnes. I do not desire 
to examine it,” as the other offered him 
the paper. “I am content with what 
you say. Insert my name at once, if it 
be your wish.” 

“Thank you. There are no instruc- 
tions I wish to give, except that, as the 
rent falls due, you will forward it, sub- 
ject to my order, to the Bank of the 
State of Missouri, at St. Louis; but, 
under no circwmstances, either seek your- 
self, or, so far as you may be able to 
prevent, suffer any one else to seek to 
discover my whereabouts. In good 
time I will make it known to you. 
Have I your promise ?” 
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“You have.” 

“Let us, then, execute this paper at 
once. I had forgotten to say, that I 
would be glad if you would dispose of 
all my household goods, by auction or 
otherwise, as you may elect, remitting 
the proceeds as before. My business 
affairs I have already placed in process 
of adjustment. I shall start to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ And your son?” 

“ Goes with me.” 

The Chicago of 1848 had given. place 
to the Chicago of 1867. Nineteen years 
had wrought changes as radical and as 
marvellous as those of the kaleidoscope. 
Instead of a provincial town, there was 
a considerable city, and a city more full 
of energy and vitality, as well as of 
“brag,” than any city in the world. 
Plaaking had given way to the perva- 
sive “ Nicolson ;” long rows of wooden 
“ shanties” had yielded up their stand- 
ing-room to costly stone and iron; 
bridge after bridge had spanned the 
sluggish river; the stream itself, from a 
mere muddy prairie-creek, had become 
a reeking sewer, to get rid of whose 
foetid breath was the subject of anxious 
consideration to more than two hundred 
thousand people. 

The shadows of a September evening 
were slowly closing in, yet the roar of 
the busy city did not seem to lull. At 
intervals the horse-cars went rumbling 
by, packed full and running over with 
tired men seeking their comfortable 
homes far out in what had been com- 
mons and cornfields nineteen years be- 
fore, and the tide of hurrying pedes- 
trians which flowed along the broad 
sidewalks seemed to know no ebb. 

Near one of the busiest points of the 
city, a little “ fancy store” in a modest 
wooden house nestled shyly between 
two pretentious “marble-fronts.” It 
bore on its face the traces of a former 
era, and it was evident that its successor 
would be of signally different style. 
Inside, a young girl was daintily put- 
ting in order some laces tumbled by a 
just-departed visitor, and slowly and 
tenderly manipulating the soft meshes 
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with all the feminine fondness for the 
delicate web. Drawing a piece of the 
foamy fabric about her white neck, she 
turned to a little mirror behind the nar- 
row counter, and stood dreamily con- 
templating its effect. She was startled 
by a quick tread and a rough but manly 
and pleasant voice : 

“Pardon me, miss, but can you tell 
me if these streets bear the same names 
they did twenty years ago?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, sir,” she 
replied, with a little pout and blush, as 
she busily folded up the lace with a 
half-glance at the amused face of the 
questioner. “ Aunt Mary can tell you 
all about it, though; and if you'll wait 
a moment, I’ll call her.” 

She flitted away through a door at 
the rear of the shop, but returned al- 
most immediately, followed by a much 
older lady, clothed in sober black, with 
a grave but pleasant face, on which 
were drawn the unmistakable lines of 
sorrow and tears, but whose expres- 
sion plainly showed that these had not 
narrowed the heart nor embittered the 
spirit. 

The young man repeated his ques- 
tion. 

“ Yes, sir; the names are the same, 

. but their features have changed in that 
time. But surely, you are too young to 
have known them so long ago ?” 

Aunt Mary slowly drew nearer to the 
young stranger, her eyes fixed almost 
wistfully on the fresh, ruddy face, while 
the eolor which yet lingered in her 
rounded cheek came and went fitfully, 
and an unwonted light moistened and 
trembled in the habitually pensive eye. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “I knew them, 
but my recollection of them is very 
dim and faint. I am asking for my 
father, who was very familiar with them 
then, and is now looking about just out- 
side there to see if he can identify some 
property he once owned in this vicin- 
ity.” 

“Please ask him to step inside. Per- 
haps I can give him some information. 
I have been familiar with this part of 
the city for many years.” 

A paleness crept over the kindly face 
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as she watched the young man’s elastic, 
swinging tread, as he passed out to the 
street. “ How like his walk!” came 
through her lips, more like the ghost of 
a forgotten whisper than articulate 
sounds. A book, which she had been 
reading, and was still holding, was laid 
noiselessly down, and, with hands 
clasped closely against her bosom, she 
stood fixedly watching the door. 

Presently father and son entered to- 
gether. Californian suns and Coloradan 
winds had browned the once thin and 
colorless cheek; the dark locks had 
changed to iron-gray, and the wild, free 
life of the remote West, the healthful 
toil and exposure of the mine and the 
camp, the cheery companionship of for- 
est and river and mountain, while keep- 
ing the spirit fresh and free from moody 
repining, had, even at that period of 
life, broadened and strengthened the 
frame. But all these changes could not 
conceal the individuality, and Robert 
Barnes was as unmistakable in this hale 
and deliberate mountaineer, as in the 
hurrying denizen of the city of nineteen 
years before. : 

“This is my father, ma’am—Robert 
Barnes.” 

“Yes, madam; Harry tells me you 
are quite—” 

He stopped abruptly, and gazed at 
the woman before him, who, with 
streaming eyes and parted lips, leaned 
eagerly towards him, and murmured, in 
tones choked and low, 

“ Answered! O infinite Father! an- 
swered! Robert—husband—at last— 
Oh, at last!” and, tottering forward, 
she seized his unresisting hand, and, 
clasping it closely in both her own, 
looked eagerly into the bronzed face, 
where surprise and joy and love, and 
the smouldering fires of half-forgotten 
anger and distrust, seemed struggling 
for supremacy. 

He would have signed to the young 
people to leave them alone; but she led 
him still unresisting into her little sit- 
ting-room at the rear of the shop, then, 
softly closing the door, she released his 
hand, and, still looking into his face, 
said, 
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“ Not one kiss for your wife, Robert, 
after so long—so long!” and the low 
voice choked, and the clasped fingers 
grew white under each others’ pressure. 

“ How is it possible, Mary—?” 

She laid her finger on his lips. 

“Hush!” she said. “I can guess all 
you would say.” Hastily throwing open 
a writing-desk, she took from it an old, 
yellow, folded paper, and giving it to 
him, continued, “ Read that, before you 
judge me.” 

The writing was irregular and scrawl- 
ing, as if done by one in great haste or 
with shattered nerves. Mr. Barnes read 
the few lines three or four times through, 
before he seemed to take in their full 
significance. They ran: 

New York, August 7th, 1848. 

My pear Wire: Come to me at once. Har- 
ry is very ill, and, worn out with care and 
watching, my own health is giving way. I 
send this by private hand, to Mr. Jeremy, who 
will arrange for your departure, and possibly 
may accompany you part of the way. 

Roserr. 

There was a brief silence. Then he 
laid the faded letter softly down, and 
whispering, with bated breath, “I see it 
all—I see it all,” held towards her his 
trembling hands. A smile like the 
memory of childhood’s sunny mornings 
flushed through her lingering tears, and 
the weary burden of twenty years seem- 
ed to be lifted from her life like the 
mists of the night, as the strong arms 
closed around her again, and she heard 
the familiar voice, speaking rather to 
his own heart than to her, 

“How can I ever atone for these 
twenty years of wrong?” ° 

Oblivious of the young people waiting 
and wondering in the next room—obliv- 
ious of all the world but themselves, 
they looked in each other’s eyes, and 
talked fitfully for more than an hour; 
but the reply to his first question dis- 
closed all we care to know. 

“ Who gave you that letter?” 

“Mr. Jeremy. I did not know what 
to do. It seemed so unlike you to send 
to him, and not to me direct, that I felt 
inclined to doubt. But you were not 
quite well when you left home, and Mr, 
Jeremy was your most trusted friend. 
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So trusted, you remember, Robert, that 
you laughed at me, as both vain and 
foolish, when I had told you, some 
months before, that he seemed to be 
seeking opportunity and encouragement 
for culpable advances, and in very shame 
I tried to persuade myself that you must 
be right. And then; the thought that 
you and Harry might be dying, among 
strangers, a thousand miles away from 
me, wrung my heart; and, following my 
first impulse, I started to go to you on 
the same day he gave me the letter. It 
was the second day out before he threw 
off the mask. At first I affected not to 
understand him, and tried to laugh; 
but that only encouraged him. Then 
I repulsed him, and threatened to ap- 
peal to the captain of the steamer for 
protection. But he taunted me with 
my helpless and equivocal position; 
and finally, in his anger and chagrin, 
he threw off all disguise, and told me 
that the letter he gave me was written 
by himself, and that he had spared no 
pains to commit me irrevocably to his 
fortunes ; and, with devilish malignity, 
he even showed me a copy, a true one 
as I found afterwards, of an article 
which he had sent to the press, and 
which he assured me had then been cir- 
culated throughout the city. I was 
crushed, but not conquered. I did ap- 
peal to the captain, who placed me on 
the first westward-bound steamer we 
met, and, within five days after I started 
away, I was at home again. But it was 
home no longer. I saw Mr. Gage, and 
he told me of all you had done, but 
was slow to believe what I had to tell. 
We have tried repeatedly to learn your 
whereabouts; but beyond the cold 
courtesy of the bank-officers at St. 
Louis we could never penetrate. You 
guarded your secret well. 

“ With the little money you left with 
me, added to what Mr. Gage generously 
advanced me, I opened this little shop. 
God prospered me abundantly; and 
here I have remained ever since. In my 
inmost heart I knew you would come 
back again sometime; and I have never 
closed my eyes in sleep without praying 
God to spare me to see that day. And 
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now that day has come. Oh, husband 
—dear husband ! the past is buried out 
of sight, and we are young again!” 

“Ts Mr. Gage still living ?” 

“No; he died two years ago; but 
his sons have succeeded to his business. 
Several years ago the lots where we 
lived were covered by huge business 
houses, built by Mr. Gage. The rents 
paid for them long ago, and, since then, 
neither father nor sons would take a 
dollar of their proceeds, but have regu- 
larly deposited them in a savings bank, 
to the credit of “little Harry,” as they 
always would call him. Of course, I 
would not touch them without your 
consent. Twelve years ago my cousin 
Helen died, and left me her five-year-old 
girl. You saw her in the front room.” 

“Where is Jeremy ?” 

“ Dead ten years ago. Mrs. Gage has 
a letter written by him, a few days be- 
fore his death, to her husband. I have 
never seen it, but they have told me 
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that these facts are there stated, amid 
much penitent protestation, substantial- 
ly as I have just told them to you. God 
forgive me, but it was bewildering 
work, sometimes, to think of him with 
any thing but malediction.” j 

There was a long pause, broken only 
by the scarce audible sobs that marked 
the ebb of the storm of emotion which 
had so lately swept through that quiet 
house. One by one the street-lamps 
threw their struggling beams into the 
settling darkness, and the roar of the 
day subsided gradually into the city’s 
multitudinous “voices of the night.” 
Then she rose softly, and said, 

“Let us call in the children; and 
when we have satisfied their wonder, 
you shall tell me all your history 
through these many years.” 

—In all Chicago’s quarter of a mil- 
lion souls this day, there are none more 
serenely and devoutly content than these 
“ tried and true.” 


MINE OYSTER. 


Oh sea, old sea, who yct knows half 
Of thy wonders or thy pride ? 


WHEN you visit the famous old town 
of La Rochelle, with its Huguenot 
memories and its countless historic 
associations from the days of the great 
Louis to the closing scene in the 
Napoleonic drama, you are most likely 
invited tu take a peep at the seafarms, 
which are the pride and the honor of 
that harbor. You push out with rapid 
stroke or spread a picturesque but use- 
ful little sail into “the sea, the open 
sea,” you just begin to feel the swell of 
the billows, and then you enter a rough 
enclosure formed of huge blocks of 
stone, and are bid to gaze into the 
depths, lighted up by a warm southern 
sun, and to look at the living things 
innumerable which there find a home 
in the mighty waters. There, near the 
island of Rhé, you will be introduced 
to the new seafarms of our day, where 
not many years ago a row of enormous 


and unproductive mudbanks stretched 
out more than four leagues long, and 
where now, by a miracle of enterprise 
and energy, some six thousand fisher- 
men may be seen, as busy in their parks 
and claires as market-gardeners in their 
strawberry-beds. You ask what gives 
this multitude of meu their lucrative 
occupation, and adds millions every 
year to the revenue of tke region 
around, and you learn with astonish- 
ment that it is a scheme, first introduced 
by a stone-mason with the curious name 
of Beef, to raise oysters ! 

If you have read your classics well, 
you may remember, at, the mention of 
the dainty shell-fish, that there was in 
Rome a man famous for the same bold 
undertaking, who also bore a name of 
quaintest meaning. This was Sergius 
Aurata, so called because of the number 
of gold rings he loved to wear, as some 
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said, or, according to others, because he 
was passionately fond of gold-fish. He 
seems to have liked shellfish even bet- 
ter, however, for he was the first to 
transport oysters from their birthplace 
on the coast to the Lucrine Lake, where 
they were cleaned by the purer waters 
and fattened for the table, retaining 
their own native juices, as Pliny tells 
us, and acquiring the flavor of their 
new home. He must have been a pleas- 
ant man to deal with, thanks probably 
to his intimacy with the delicate dish, 
for Cicero sings not only the praises of 
his enormous wealth, but calls him also 
a most pleasant and “ delicious” per- 
son. To these attractive qualities he 
seems to have added great cleverness, 
for he was at all times able to supply 
the tables of Roman epicures with their 
favorite natives from his own park; and 
so great was his renown for ingenuity, 
that when he was sued in the courts 
and threatened to have an injunction put 
upon his trade, his advocate said de- 
fiantly, that if his client was prevented 
from rearing oysters in the lake, he 
would grow them upon the roof of his 
house. 

They will, in all probability, present 
you with an oyster, and ask you to taste 
its flavor. Like all of us, you look 
upon it simply as a delicacy, good to 
eat ; you open the creature’s rough and 
unsightly shell, and swallow the delicate 
morsel to satisfy your craving appetite 
and to please your palate. But even 
the most refined and cultivated of oys- 
ter-eaters takes little note of the curious 
intricacies of its organization, and knows 
nothing, nor cares to know, of its wisely 
contrived network of nerves and tiny 
blood-vessels. In fact, men generally 
clip its beard, that wondrons membrane 
of strange and curious mechanism, by 
which the creature breathes, as thought- 
lessly as they shave their own, and gulp 
down the luscious substance, unmindful 
that they are devouring a body endowed 
with organs which all the science and 
genius of man has hardly yet been able 
to know and to admire, and which no 
power but that of the Most High could 
ever devise and send forth into life. 
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They bolt the living carcass, and 
decline being bothered and bored in 
the act of cannibalism by the ill-timed 
and impertinent interruptions of sci- 
ence. And yet they are not the worst; 
for if Lucian already ridiculed the 
philosophers who spent their lives in- 
quiring into the souls of oysters, such 
wiseacres were respectable, and the man 
who eats the oyster with gratitude is at 
least excusable, when compared with 
those who care neither for the oyster’s 
soul nor its body, buf concentrate all 
their faculties on the shell. The sad 
conchologist eviscerates the oyster as 
earnestly and as gloatingly as the veriest 
Dando, but alas! he flings the soft and 
savory substance from him, and delights 
in the hard and unprofitable covering. 
His only pleasure is to count sll the 
little waves and scales and ribs, ill- 
shapen and sad-colored as they seem to 
others, and he thinks not of the living 
body within, as fearfully and wonder- 
fully made as his own. 

Whilst, however, to the mass of men 
the oyster may be nothing more than a 
rude and sportive device of Nature, 
others, fortunately, have learnt to spell 
and to read, to peruse and to study the 
great Bible of Nature, in which this 
shell also is an humble letter, and they 
have found out that the device is a sign 
pregnant with suggestive meaning, car- 
rying them onward and upward to other . 
forms higher in the scale of beings, 
and leading them thus, with all things 
created, from Nature up to Nature’s 
God. But, to share in their joys and to 
receive like rewards for our labor, we 
must first learn to approach all that 
was made with the reverence due to the 
majesty of its Maker, and to be able to 
see half-hidden grandeur in the minutest 
object, and veiled beauty in the most 
ungainly creature. We must learn to 
estimate each thing not carnally only, 
by its use and its pleasantness to our 
senses, but spiritually also, by the 
amount of Divine thought which it 
reveals to our mind, believing that 
every pebble holds a treasure, every 
bud a revelation. With such a spirit 
we shall soon find wonders in every 
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insect, sublimity in the tiny world of a 
pool, the clearly-written records of past 
ages in a stone, and boundless fertility 
of thought as of life upon the barren 
seashore. 

Even the life of a poor, silent shell- 
fish, once reputed the dullest and most 
inert of all animals, will then be found 
to have its interest and its romance. In 
vain did Plato already assign, in his 
transmigration of souls, people who, 
as men, were thoroughly ignorant and 
without thought, to oysters thereafter, 
and speak elsewhere of the soul being 
fettered to the body like an oyster to 
its shell; in vain does Virey, in our 
time, tall them the poor and afflicted 
among the beings of creation, who seem 
to solicit the pity of happier animals— 
they are, as we shall see, beautifully 
made, capable of enjoying much happi- 
ness, and susceptible of being taught a 
lesson, which most of us proud men 
have never been able to acquire. 

Their life, usually pictured as one of 
utter helplessness and unbroken seclu- 


sion, is by no means spent in unvarying 


repose. At the proper time, in the 
spring of the year, when all Nature is 
full of tender love and restless activity, 
the mother-oyster also is visited by the 
ruling passion, and “ the icy bosoms feel 
the secret fire.” Soon after, they are 
seen to contain a large quantity of milk- 
white fluid, which the microscope shows 
us to consist of almost invisible eggs 
and milt, lying snugly side by side in 
the same shell. Unlike most marine 
animals, however, the oyster does not 
heartlessly abandon its spawn and leave 
it to the mercy of winds and waves; 
but from the ovary the eggs pass into 
the sheltering folds of the mantle, 
where they remain for some time. 
Here they are surrounded by a nutri- 
tious substance, which serves to sustain 
them as the white of an egg supports 
the young chicken. After a while the 
whitish mass thickens, and oysters in 
this state are called “ milky,” because 
the mass of eggs resembles thick cream 
in consistency and color. The latter 
turns into yellow, then into darker 
brown, and the eggs are hatched! Sud- 
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denly the mother opens the shell; a 
dense mist is spread all around, and the 
young brood scatters far and wide. 

Upon their first appearance in their 
new career, they are all life and motion, 
flitting about in the sea as gayly and 
lightly as the butterfly roams from flow- 
er to flower, or the swallow skims 
through the air. They are odd little 
cherubs, consisting, like the angels of 
old masters, of nothing but a couple of 
wing-like lobes on both sides of a 
mouth and shoulders, but not encum- 
bered with a heavy, awkward body. 
The wings, fastened to rudimentary 
shells, are covered on the surface with 
countless little hairs, which move inces- 
santly up and down, and thus enable 
the tiny creature to swim about in the 
water. Their infancy is one of per- 
petual joy and vivacity; they skip to 
and fro as if in mockery of their heavy 
and immovable parents. They do not 
go far from her, however, and the time 
of their joy is in their life, as in ours, 
but brief, and soon at an end. Aftera 
day or two they seem to have sown 
their wild oats, and if luck has favored 
them so as to escape the thousand vora- 
cious enemies that lie everywhere in 
wait or prowl about to prey upon their 
youth and want of experience, they 
finally settle down upon some suitable 
resting-place, a stone or a branch, and 
become steady, domestic oysters. But 
how few of them reach the goal! 
When they start from their mother’s 
safe home, they count nearly a million ; 
before they can find a new habitation, 
at least nine tenths of their number 
have perished ! 

After they have attached themselves 
by means of a glutinous substance, with 
which provident Nature has endowed 
them, to some permanent place on what 
is called a good spatting-ground, the 
little wings, now useless, gradually 
dwindle and shrink, until they dis- 
appear, like the tail of a tadpole when 
it changes into the full-grown frog. 
Then they begin to grow, slowly, like 
all good things of this earth, from the 
size of a pin’s head, at two weeks, to 
that of a pea, at three months; when 
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they are a year old they are perhaps as 
large as a small lady’s-watch, and at 
the age of five years they are in their 
prime. The shell remains frail and 
tender until they reach the size of that 
rare coin, an American dollar, but is 
hard and complete, when they become 
fit for the table, which is in their fourth 
year. At that time, they are rudely 
torn from their native bed by terrible 
iron prougs, to which they yield with 
philosophic resignation, and are carried 
unresisting to busy cities and the hum 
of crowds. If they should escape the 
gluttony of man, they die at the ap- 
pointed time, leaving their shell, thick- 
ened by old age, and adorned with 
rings which show their years like the 
rings of a tree, to serve as a monument 
for times to come, and to add, with 
millions of their kind, a new layer to 
the crust of the earth. 

Such is their life, simple and un- 
romantic, but by no means as void of 
enjoyment as we are apt to imagine. 
There are countless sneers at the poor 
immovable oyster to be found in poet 


and prose writer, as if to be in per- 
petual motion was to be the perfection 


of happiness, The oyster has its time 
of merry wandering, when it is young; 
but it remembers, by times, that a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss, and settles 
down quietly in its cool, pleasant home. 
We are so used to roam over the earth 
by rail and by steam, that we are apt 
to forget how Cain’s curse was, that he 
should be a fugitive and a vagabond all 
of his life! We learn a different lesson 
from the great Kant, whose philosophy 
De Quincey praises above all ancient 
and modern wisdom, and who yet never 
for a day left his native town on the 
Baltic, and from thence wielded the 
lever that moved a world of minds; or 
from Burns, who said once that he 
envied only two beings in this world, a 
wild horse roaming freely over the 
steppes of Asia, and an oyster on a 
lonely rock in the ocean—the former 
had no wish it could not gratify, the 
latter knew no wish and no fear. Poor 
Burns preferred to lead the life of the 
horse, and we all know what came of 
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it. Others have chosen the better part, 
and followed the example of the oyster, 
either withdrawing with stoic heroism 
into their shell, on which all the storms 
of Fate could make no impression, or 
travelling sadly from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, from the wicked world and its 
tempest-tossed waves into the quiet 
convent, the peaceful haven on earth. 

An oyster-bed in the sunny sea is the 
concentration of undisturbed happiness. 
The countless creatures congregated 
there may seem to be dormant, but we 
are sure they lead, each, the beatified 
existence of an epicurean god. The 
world without does not trouble them ; 
its cares and joys, its storms and calms, 
its passions and sins, are all indifferent 
to the unheeding oyster. Apparently 
unobservant of what passes around, its 
whole soul is concentrated in itself, and 
like the sublime sage of the East in his 
one word Om, the oyster finds bliss in 
simple existence. And yet it does not 
enjoy itself sluggishly or apathetically ; 
its pleasures are neither few nor un- 
varied, for its body is throbbing with 
life and a thousand sources of enjoy- 
ment. The performance of every func- 
tion with which the Creator has en- 
dowed them—and we know not yet 
half their number—brings with it as 
much happiness as they are capable of 
enjoying. 

The mighty ocean itself is subservient 
to their pleasure, and its rolling waves 
waft ever fresh and varied food within 
their reach. They have no care for the 
morning, for He who feeds the young 
lions, provides an abundance for their 
wants; they need no effort, no labor, 
for the flow of the current brings the 
food to their very doors. Besides, each 
atom of water that comes in contact 
with their delicate, sensitive gills, sets 
free its imprisoned air to freshen and 
invigorate their pellucid blood. Nor 
can we doubt that the gentle agitation 
of the water as it flows around them, 
the equal temperature of the ocean, 
varying only from one degree of pleas- 
antness to another, the act of imbibing 
the fluid and softly expelling again 
what is not required for breathing, that 
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all these changes, unceasingly affecting 
their tender substance, afford them both 
wholesome occupation and cheerful 
amusement. We little suspect, when 
looking at the rough shell and the 
shapeless mass within, how beautiful 
the structure of the animal is, and at 
how many countless points it is suscep- 
tible to influences from the outer world. 
But if we put an oyster into a vivarium, 
and then aid our feeble sight by the 
inventions of science, we are struck at 
once by the millions of tiny hairs, cilia, 
which now are seen to vibrate incessant- 
ly, and to keep time most marvellously, 
as they beat on every fibre of each fring- 
ing leaflet. Even the very imperfect 
instrument in the hands of the great 
Leeuwenhoeck made him exclaim with 
amazement: “The motion I saw was so 
incredibly great, that I could not be 
satisfied with the spectacle, and it is 
not in the mind of man to conceive all 
the motion which I beheld within the 
compass of a grain of sand;” and yet 
his untrained eye saw but a tithe of 
what is now known to careful observers ! 
Well may we marvel, and adore the 
sublime goodness which devised all this 
elaborate and inimitable contrivance for 
the well-being of a despised shellfish. 
As the oyster has a mouth, that also 
must be a source of enjoyment, al- 
though its suspicious nearness to the 
stomach deprives the moilusc, in all 
probability, of that enjoyment which 
the passage along the gullet affords to 
the gourmand among ourselves,—so that 
one of them wished it could be length- 
ened out into a mile. The oyster, how- 
ever, has an appetite, and no doubt also 
its own power of appreciating the varied 
provisions with which it is continually 
supplied, and which are taken impar- 
tially from the animal as well as from 
the vegetable kingdom. It has its nerv- 
ous system, moreover, very simple as far 
as we know, but connected with the 
ovarium, and thus affording the pleasant 
sensations of love; the mantle, in whose 
folds its young are so tenderly kept for 
a long time; and the heart itself, with 
its two chambers and its gentle pulsa- 
tions, showing clearly that it feels and 
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enjoys, though it may have but obscure 
sensibilities and limited instincts. Then 
there are still other portions of its 
frame, which the careless and the ig- 
norant simply declare useless, because 
they cannot at once see what essential 
purpose of life they are made to serve, 
and because they might apparently be 
omitted without disturbing the course 
of daily duties. But as they are never 
found missing, and as we now know 
that nothing in created beings is the 
result of chance, we miay safely assume 
that they are symbols of organs to be 
more fully developed in animals of 
higher perfection—anticipations, it may 
be, of limbs and senses given to other 
creations, and badges of the relation- 
ship which exists between these lower 
and despised beings, and man himself 
in all his sublime strength and beauty. 
It is true, the oyster is not visibly 
endowed with other senses than taste 
and touch, which it exercises and enjoys 
in almost unceasing activity. We do 
not know that it ever ceases to take in 
food, and we can see distinctly that the 
beautiful cilia, more delicate than the 
costliest lace on the wedding-robe of an 
aristocratic beauty, shrink and shiver 
at the slightest warning, by day or by 
night. There is no outward eye per- 
ceptible, as, in fact, there is no head to 
which it might lend light and beauty 
in its dark home; and yet the oyster is 
exquisitely sensitive to every change of 
light, and finds in this susceptibility at 
least one means of protecting itself 
against an enemy. As soon as the 
shadow of a passing boat falls upon it 
from on high, and long before the pres- 
sure of the agitated waters can have 
reached its home on the rocks, it closes 
its shell, unfortunately with no better 
success than that of the cunning manceu- 
vre of the ostrich, when it hides its 
head under a bush. The ear is, on the 
contrary, very fully developed, and a 
most curious organ, consisting mainly 
of a number of diminutive grains, shut 
up in a transparent prison, and there 
dancing in perpetual motion, which 
changes with every sound that strikes 
upon the outer walls. Here, then, is a 
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new source of enjoyment, and the thou- 
sand subdued notes of the great ocean 
may have their melodies, unknown to 
human ears, but appreciated by the 
dwellers in the vasty deep. 

In spite of these organs and the 
undoubted fact that oysters have senses 
and various sources of happiness, men 
have generally believed them to be very 
imperfect beings after all, and fit only 
to be mentioned among the lowest of 
created beings. But “there is a phi- 
losophy in shellfish, and above their 
jackets,” in more senses than one, and 
whilst we have seen that they are en- 
dowed, in their own peculiar way, with 
sufficient acuteness and sensibility to 
make their so-called instinctive proceed- 
ings often very surprising, there are 
men, who know them well, claiming for 
them a certain degree of intelligence 
and thoughtful action. In fact, utterly 
helpless and thoughtless molluscs as 
they seem to be, they have proved them- 
selves capable of learning that hardest 
lesson which man has to acquire in the 
world—to keep their mouth shut at the 
proper time! The manner in which 
they came first to be trained in this rare 
accomplishment was this : 

There are large establishments on the 
coast of Calvados, like those near La 
Rochelle, where oysters are kept to be 
cleaned and fattened for the market. 
These artificial beds are constructed 
between tide-marks, and their denizens, 
accustomed to spend the greater part 
of the twenty-four hours under water, 
open their valves and allow the waves 
to come in, when so situated, but close 
them firmly when the receding tide 
leaves them exposed. Thus they get 
gradually used to these alternations of 
submersion and exposure, and the prac- 
tice of opening and closing the shell 
becomes a regular habit. After a few 
years’ residence here, they are ready to 
be carried to Paris; and as the distance 
is great, even by rail, this habit of gap- 
ing at a certain hour would insure their 
destruction, as the oyster can as little 
live without its supply of air, which it 
derives from the sea-water, as we our- 
The French owners of these 


selves. 
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parks, therefore, undertook to train 
them to keep their valves shut in order 
to avert the evil. Each batch of oys- 
ters intended to make the journey to 
Paris, is now subjected to a prelimi- 
nary exercise in keeping close even at 
such hours, at which the tide is in, by 
giving them at the right time a slight 
blow, which instinctively closes the 
door. The molluscs learn, after a while, 
to do so whenever they are uncovered 
by sea-water; and when the time for 
the journey arrives, they are tapped, 
and quietly close the shells, keep the 
gills moist with the water within, and 
arrive safely and lively in the great 
capital. Thus they prove themselves 
capable of understanding and profiting 
by a lesson, and are enabled to arrive in 
the metropolis like polished citizens of 
the Empire, and not like gaping rustics, 
with their mouths wide open. 

The mollusc is, moreover, by no 
means so intensely selfish, that all the 
joys and pleasures connected with its 
existence should be strictly confined to 
its own secret life. In building up its 
house, for instance, it does not labor for 
itself alone. We cannot yet answer the 
question, which the fool asked of King 
Lear, how the oyster built its shell, but 
we can see with deep interest how 
varied its colors and how perfect its 
form. The upper part is generally 
raised—the oyster of Holstein alone has 
a concave top, having caved in, as the 
poor people say, when the Prussians 
took possession of the country—the 
lower part is flatter, only deep enough 
to hold some water, and both valves 
are movable by means of a powerful 
muscle, which holds the door more 
strongly than the best of our locks or 
latches. The outside varies according 
to the locality where the oyster grows: 
it is dark on black, muddy bottoms; 
the Spanish oyster is dressed in red, the 
Illyrian has a brown armor to protect its 
dingy body, the favorite of the Paris- 
ians is green without and within, and 
the natives of the Red Sea shine after 
the fashion of the Orient, in all the 
colors of the rainbow. At night the 
shell emits a dim, sulphurous light, 
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arising from a variety of microscopic 
alge, which enjoy their existence as 
parasites of the oyster. Nor are the 
brilliant lustre and the gleaming iri- 
descence of the inner lining of the shell 
destined to remain hid forever in the 
depths of the ocean. The nacreous 
shells, which furnish our mother-of- 
pearl, belong to a variety of oysters, and 
are eagerly sought for, wherever they 
can be procured in sufficient quantities, 
forming an article of considerable im- 
portance in trade. Those of the tropics 
contain, however, still more precious 
treasures, for they change the luckless 
grain of sand or unproductive egg into 
costly pearls, and teach us the great 
lesson, that we also should endeavor to 
treat our troubles in like manner, and 
convert our secret cankers, by help from 
on bigh, into pearls of great value. 

“On some far-distant shores, 
There are who seek the oyster for the pearl 
She sometimes brings with her, a priceless dower— 
But Dando only sought her for herself.” 
And Dando was right; for what are all 
the beauties of the shell, and all the 
_ charms of the rare pearl, to the luscious 
food and the certain health promised to 
the lover of oysters by the inside ¢ 
Much has‘been said in comic wonder 
and half-serious admiration of the man 
who first ventured to eat an oyster. A 
quaint old German writer, Lentilius, 
said of the mollusc that it was “an 
animal of horrid and nauseous appear- 
ance, whether you look at it shut up in 
its shell or open, so that bold must have 
been the man who first raised it to his 
lips.’ The popular legend has it, that 
a man, walking one day by the side of 
the sea “ with its many voices,” picked 
up one of these savory bivalves just as 
it was in the act of gaping. Observing 
the extreme smoothness of the sides 
within, he insinuated his finger to feel 
the shining surface, when suddenly they 
closed upon him with a sensation far 
less pleasant than he had expected. 
The prompt withdrawal of the finger 
was hardly a more natural movement 
than his bringing it to his mouth, by 
that unfailing instinct which comes to 
us in early childhood. In this instance 
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the result was fortunate in the extreme. 
The happy owner of the injured finger 
tasted for the first time the delicious 
juice of an oyster, as the Chinaman in 
Elia’s Essay, having burnt his finger, 
first tasted Cracklin. The savor was 
superb, and he had made a great dis- 
covery ; he picked up the oyster, forced 
open the shell, banqueted upon the 
contents, and soon brought the molluse 
into fashion—a fashion which, unlike 
all others, has never gone and never 
will go out again. To ascribe to the 
lucky man wonderful courage, is a vul- 
gar error; he deserves admiration, on 
the contrary, for his highly sensitive 
and exquisite taste, and his prophetic 
appreciation of a dainty, as he saw the 
tempting morsel lie all succulent upon 
its own plate in its own delicious sauce. 
We can sympathize with the regret he 
must have felt, in common with all oys- 
ter-eaters, when gazing upon the en- 
tombed remains of millions of well-fed 
and elegantly shaped oysters, which 
geologists point out to us in the Eocene 
formation. We can imagine, with Mr. 
Forbes, how he would chase “a pearly 
tear” away, as he calls to mind how all 
these delicious beings came into the 
world and vanished to so little purpose. 

Even when man and oyster were first 
brought in contact, they do not seem to 
have taken kindly to each other; at 
least, the silence of the Old Testament 
leads to the idea that to the Hebrews 
the shellfish was forbidden as one of 
the abominable beings. The ancient 
Greeks were far wiser in their genera- 
tion, and enjoyed them heartily, but 
they deserve no mercy for the vile use 
they made of the outer shell. It was 
black ingratitude all around ; for after 
having feasted upon the delicious oys- 
ters of their waters at the expense of 
some great patriot like Aristides, they 
escaped thanking him for his largess by 
writing his name on the shell, and ban- 
ishing him from his native land. ‘How 
could men blessed with luscious natives 
ever be guilty of ostracism ? 

The Romans, on the contrary, showed 
their appreciation of Nature’s rich 
bounties by the fostering care with 
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which they raised them, end the reli- 
gious fastidiousness with which they 
prepared them for their enjoyment. We 
have seen already how they learnt to 
improve them, but they also took to 
importing them even from distant Brit- 
ain, whose natives they prized above all 
others. Unfortunately, the gluttony of 
the time of the Cesars affected their 
appreciation of oysters also, and a 
Vitellius could with beastly voracity 
set them the bad example of eating 
oysters at all times of the day, and up 
to around thousand at a sitting. To 
increase the heinousness of the offence, 
he availed himself, in order to make 
this possible, of the abominable fashion 
prevailing in those days, which made 
room for new supplies by removing the 
older inmates through the agency of a 
peacock-feather, tickling the palate 
with great effect. Seneca, who so ad- 
mirably praised poverty in his writings, 
and complained on the forum that he 
could not live comfortably with only 
ten millions of dollars, treated oysters 
with the sume duplicity. The temper- 
ate sage eat a few hundred every day, 
until, in a fit of indigestion, and after 
having listened to a brother philoso- 
pher, who inveighed against all the 
follies and vices of the times, he re- 
nounced them forever. With the bitter- 
ness of a friend changed into a foe, he 
turned round and denounced them as 
vile things, pleasing only to gluttons, 
because “they so very readily slipped 
down, and so very readily came up 
again.” The cooler Cicero, while con- 
fessing his fondness for them, claims to 
find no difficulty in abstaining ; but the 
poets, fortunately, speak with more en- 
thusiasm. Horace, devoted to the de- 
licious mollusc with his whole heart, 
sings their praise aguin and again, and 
Juvenal breaks forth in admiration of 
him 
“ who could tell 
At the first bite, if his oysters fed 
On the Rutupian or the Lucrine bed,” 

the Rutupians being the fine natives of 
Britain, which had but just come into 
fashion. The Emperor Trajan was so 
fond of them, that his famous cook, 
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Apicius, had to provide them even dur- 
ing the summer months, and to send 
the master’s favorite dish after him to 
Parthia, at a distance of many days’ 
journey from salt-water. From that 
time onward, nearly all great men have 
been fond of oysters, Cervantes loved 
them, and satirized the oyster-dealers of 
his country: French authors professed ~ 
a like fondness, from the learned doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne under Louis XI, 
down to the unhappy encyclopedists, 
who were joined by the-great men of 
the Revolution in the days of their 
innocence. Nor have the Parisians 
degenerated since, for they still consume 
daily a million. Pope and Swift shared 
this partiality for oysters, and the Scot- 
tish philosophers of Hume’s day spoke 
in raptures of their “ whiskered pan- 
dores,” an enthusiasm fully appreciated 
afterwards by Christopher North and 
the shepherd. 

It is not the mere savor, moreover, 
which makes oysters such favorites 
among men, but they have valuable 
qualities besides, and have been recom- 
mended from of old by physicians of 
all countries for many diseases, It may 
not be true that their own fertility is 
transferred to those who eat them, as 
was fondly and firmly believed in for- 
mer days; but there can be no doubt that 
they are marvellously nutritious, very 
digestible, and especially famous for 
their effect on the increased production 
of blood, so that they are often pre- 
scribed in cases of wounds or after 
repeated bleedings. Dr. Pasquier rec- 
ommended them as curing gout, and 
Dr. Leroy, by taking two dozen every 
morning, preserved his youthful vigor 
to an advanced age. We need not 
wonder, then, that their consumption is 
enormous, and nothing can give a better 
idea of the quantity brought to market, 
than to see the fleet of oyster-vessels 
dredging in our great estuaries, or, 
what is perhaps even more impressive, 
to pay a visit to Billingsgate, the one 
great fish-market of the city of London, 
At the early hour between four and five 
in the morning, the visitor here sees one 
of the ma.vels of the overgrown city ; 
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the immense amount of fish of all 
kinds which London grasps by means 
of its gigantic iron arms, its railways 
and its steamers, from every sea that 
beats against the island-coast, and 
brings here in one point together. 
There he sees superb salmons, fresh 
from the friths and bays of Scotland, 
or from the fertile Irish seas, flounder- 
ing about; delicate red mullet, all the 
way from Cornwall, which await being 
carried to the West End; smelts, with 
delicate skins varying in hue like an 
opal, brought from Holland in Dutch 
boats; pyramids of lobsters, a vast 
moving mass of spiteful claws and rest- 
less feelers, savage at being torn from 
their clear, cool homes in Norwegian 
waters ; and perhaps a royal sturgeon of 
colossal dimensions, dragged with ropes 
through the excited crowd by a yelling 
knot of men. Among these there are 
heaped up such mountains of oysters as 
to appal the inexperienced, and down 
Oyster-street, as it is called, lie long 
lines of oyster-boats, moored side by 


side, and heaping full of natives and 


the lower kinds. And yet the railways 
bring in even larger supplies, especially 
since the discovery of a great natural 
bed, called the Mid-Channel Bed, which 
stretches for forty miles between the 
ports of Shoreham and Havre, and has 
proved, as the dredging-ground is free 
to all comers, a source of vast wealth. 
Nor are private banks less remarkable 
for their extent ; so that long years ago 


a Mr. Alston, then the largest oyster- 


fisher in the world, could, in a single 
year, send fifty thousand bushels from 
one of his parks to London, and pay 
eight hundred pounds metage to the 
owners of the market. The whole sup- 
ply, now, is stated at eight hundred 
millions a-year, and yet there is a pause, 
at least during a part of 
“those four sad months, wherein is mute 

That one mysterious letter, that has power 

To call the oyster from the vasty deep.” 
The question has often been raised, 
why, if oysters are really the greatest 
of gastronomic blessings, and life is pro- 
verbially short, the dainty creatures 
should not be eaten all the year round. 
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The prejudice, however, which forbids 
them during the months that have no 
letter R in their names, is not altogether 
unfounded. In May and June they gen- 
erally spawn, and then their life’s blood 
is essentially changed for the benefit of 
their posterity, and their own flesh is 
lean and unpalatable. Besides, how- 
ever productive they may be, a con- 
scientious lover of the mollusc will 
hardly reconcile himself to the barbar- 
ous waste of swallowing with each liy- 
ing parent a million of promising off- 
spring. In the next two months the 
heat is apt to be so great as seriously to 
endanger all oysters that are not eaten 
immediately after they are taken from 
the water; and one spoiled oyster does 
more harm than a thousand good ones, 
Hence the English rarely have them 
brought to market before the first days 
of August, when the “ common oysters” 
from Colchester and Feversham appear 
gradually, but the “melting natives” 
are not seen before the beginning of 
October, reach their meridian of perfec- 
tion at Christmas, and disappear again 
towards the end of April. 

In the remaining months, however, 
they throng the markets of the world, 
and then they are eaten by old and 
young, by rich and poor, “the only 
meat which men eat alive and yet ac- 
count it not cruelty,” as old Fuller says 
quaintly. For this is their great merit, 
that one may eat them to-clay, to-mor- 
row, and forever, and as many as one 
wants, and yet their presence hardly 
makes itself felt, while they gratify the 
palate, quict the excitement of certain 
nerves which we call hunger, and leave 
no feeling of satiety, no reproach, no 
remorse for the following day. They 
are the true grata ingluvies of Horace. 
Hence we marvel how a clever man like 
Malherbe could say that he knew noth- 
ing nobler in the world than women 
and melons, and yet, living as he did 
on the coast of Normandy, and near 
the finest of oyster-banks, forget oys- 
ters! We all know men with whom 
women do not agree, and how many of 
us can eat melons with impunity ; but 
who ever heard of fresh oysters making 
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themselves at all disagreeable? They 
can, moreover, be eaten at all times of 
the day; they are good at breakfast, 
excellent as a prelude to dinner, and 
Juyenal speaks already of his beloved 
Venus Ebria, 

“ who at deep midnight on fat oysters sups, 
And froths with unguents her Falernian cups,” 
The true way to eat them, profitably to 
taste, health, and enjoyment, is, of course, 
to eat them raw, and without condi- 
ment; for vinegar, pepper, or lemon- 
juice all spoil the natural flavor of the 
bivalve. The only good dressing is its 
own gravy, which is not sea-wate”, as 
many fancy, but its life’s blood, which 
it sheds when the shell is violently bro- 
ken open. Hence a master of the art 
says of all other ways of dressing: 
“Frivolity! profanity! sacrilege! If 
after such treatment they taste well, 
they are no longer oysters; if they are 
still oysters, they have no longer any 
taste ;” and the poet adds sagely, that 
in his view oysters ought to be eaten, 
as we love to see white roses—with the 
dew of a fine summer morning on their 
tender leaves. To all of which famous 
Dr. Kitchener adds, with refined cruel- 
ty: “Those who wish to enjoy this 
delicious restorative in its utmost per- 
fection, must eat it the moment it is 
opened, with its own gravy in the under 
shell; if not eaten absolutely alive, its 
flavor and spirit are lost. The true 
lover of an oyster will have some regard 
for the feelings of his little favorite, and 
contrive to detach the fish from the shell 
so dexterously that he is hardly con- 
scious he has been ejected from his 
lodging till he feels the teeth of the 
gourmet tickling him to death.” Would 
Dr. Kitchener be very grateful for being 
tickled to death ? 

if dressings are not allowed, some 
drink to accompany the mollusc on its 
way is generally considered indispen- 
sable. Strong wines and liquors should 


be eschewed, although in this country 
whiskey or gin, and in Germany and 
Russia rum, is taken with them; these 
beverages simply pickle the oyster at 
once, and deprive it of its best quali- 
ties as 


nutritious, digestible food. 
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Lighter French wines are less objection- 
able, such as Chablis, Sauterne, and 
even Moselle, but Port is said to turn 
them into stone; porter and ale, on the 
contrary, and, better still, half-and-half, 
are considered the true friends of the 
oyster. 

The question as to how many may be 
eaten at a time is fraught with great 
difficulty, for here men differ as well as 
doctors, The experienced say that oys- 
ters after the fifth or sixth dozen cease 
to be a delight ; specially favored indi- 
viduals speak of seven or eight as 
profitable in times of great political or 
domestic excitement, when the system 
has to be appeased by a specially cool- 
ing and soothing food. But Brillat Sa- 
varin, in his admirable book on Taste, ex- 
presses a different opinion. “ It is well 
known,” he says, “ that formerly, uncer 
the Louises, before the Revolution, every 
festive meal began with oysters, and 
that a certain number of guests were 
always found who did not rest until 
they- had eaten a, gross, viz. twelve 
dozen. The abbés of those happy days, 
especially, never were content with less, 
and the chevaliers often went beyond 
them. As I wished to know the exact 
value and weight of such a preparation 
for a good meal, I took my scales, and 
found that twelve dozen oysters, with 
the water they contained, weighed ex- 
actly three pounds. How much hap- 
pier, now, were these worthy guests 
with such « weight of oysters, than if 
they had eaten three pounds of meat or 
even of poultry!” A handsome com- 
pliment, surely, to our friends, the oys- 
ters, which could not have been more 
happily turned by—the best of cooks. 
In another place he adds a remarkable 
instance of individual capacity. It 
seems that he accidentally fell in, in 
1798, with a certain Laperte, officer in 
one of the public courts, who professed 
to be passionately fond of oysters, but 
never to have had, as he said, “ his fill” 
of them. The author offered to give 
him that satisfaction, and invited him 
to dine the next day at his house. The 
gourmet came, and Brillat kept him 
company up to the third dozen, when 
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he let him go his way unaided. He 
marched on bravely, till he reached the 
thirty-second dozen, which he did in 
about an hour, as the man who opened 
the oysters was not very expert. Bril- 
lat became impatient, not at the endless 
capacity, but at his own forced inactivi- 
ty, thinking it both “ painful and un- 
wholesome to sit at table without eat- 
ing,” and stopped his valiant guest in 
the midst of his exploit. He expressed 
his regrets that the Fates had evidently 
denied him the privilege to let his 
friend have his fill that day, and invited 
him now to join him at dinner. The 
guest assented, and behold! to the au- 
thor’s amazement, he went to work 
with all the energy and perseverance of 
a man who had sat down to table after 
long fasting ! 

It is not impossible that this happy 
Laperte may have belonged to the 
school of the poet Lainez, in Paris, who 
was asked, after four hours’ active de- 
votion to an uninterrupted dinner, if he 
had. dined yet, and replied, indignant- 


ly: “Do you imagine my stomach is 


endowed with memory?” Whereupon 
he resumed his work with renewed zeal 
and increased vigor. 

There is comfort in the thought that 
even in such extreme cases no man has 
yet been known to have suffered serious- 
ly because he loved oysters “ not wisely 
but too well.” There is comfort, also, 
in the fact that all the voracity of man 
could make no impression on the vast 
numbers of oysters which exist in our 
seas. Spenser already said, it was 

“much more eath to tell the stars on high, 
Albe they endless seem in estimation, 
Than to recount the sea’s posterity ; 
8o fertile be the floods in generations, 
So huge their numbers, and so numberless their 
nations.” 

Natural beds and banks of oysters are 
found in all the seas of the temperate 
and torrid zones, now stretching out 
miles after miles in all directions, and 
now rising so high that ships are wreck- 
ed on their crests. And thus it has 
been apparently from time immemorial, 
for gigantic structures, consisting of fos- 
sil oysters, are found in many places. 
In Berkshire, England, a petrified col- 
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ony of oysters covers more than six 
acres; in Massachusetts and Georgia 
enormous breakwaters are formed be- 
tween the firm land and the hungry 
ocean, ramparts twelve to fifteen feet 
high, the lower layers of course fossil, 
but the upper strata alive, and affording 
delicious food to the negro of our day, 
as their forefathers did to the Indians, 
and perhaps to the Aztecs. On the 
west coast of this continent vast surfaces 
are covered with fossil oysters, which 
have been raised by volcanic action, 
and now tower to the height of sixty 
feet and more, for thirty miles at a 
time. 

Among the living, however, there is 
as great a difference as among the races 
of men. Those of our country are ac- 
knowledged to surpass in size and 
luscious flavor all others, and even Eng- 
lish travellers, like Charles Mackay, 
have acknowledged them to be supcrior 
to the famous Whitstables at home. 
But Frenchmen, accustomed to their own 
smaller and richer oysters, with a strong 
taste of copper, object to their inconve- 
nient dimensions, and miss the metallic 
flavor. Germans, utterly at sea in all 
that concerns the sea, either do not ap- 
preciate oysters at all, or, if they do, are 
enraptured by the ample provision con- 
tained in each shell and the amount of 
lager it requires for easy conveyance. 
Next to our own come undoubtedly the 
English oysters, of which there are 
many varieties, the best growing on 
submarine rocks, an inferior kind on 
sandbanks, and the coarsest on muddy 
bottoms, England values them largely 
according to size, and sends the smallest 
kind, called Dutch-size, over to Hol- 
land. The common oyster from the 
Western coast is very large, with thick 
shells, and little meat. The Colches- 
ters go by the name of Middle Ware, 
and are larger than the best kind, the 
Little Natives, reared carefully at the 
mouths of a number of small rivers and 
in Southampton Water. Scotland is 
justly proud of her Pandores, so called 
because they are found near the salt- 
pans in the neighborhood of historic 
Prestonpans, and caught, it is said, by 
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a bit of magic. The fishing-crews keep 
up, while the dredging is going on, a 
kind of wild, monotonous chant, to 
which they ascribe great virtue, and 
sing : 
“ The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind ; 


But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentler kind.” 


Paddy claims for his Pooldoodies of 
Burra, and especially for his Carling- 
fords, that they are superior to all the 
world, and is as usually correct in his 
patriotism, but mistaken in his asser- 
tion. They are very fine, however, with 
a dark, almost black beard and delicious 
flavor, but not to be compared to some 
of our own varieties. The natives of 
England are largely sent over to Ostend, 
to be cleaned and fattened in Belgian 
parks, and then assume a_ perfection 
almost unsurpassed. The shell becomes 
very fine, almost transparent; the fish 
is small, but rich and beautifully white, 
and bearing to the best of common oys- 
ters the relation that a well-fed capon 
This is 


bears to an ordinary chicken. 
the oyster which gourmets prefer to all 


others, It goes from Ostend all over 
Germany, to Russia, and even to distant 
Odessa. 

French oysters are limited to north- 
ern seas, the Mediterranean coast having 
none that are worth eating. Those 
raised at Marennes in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, and at the Roches de Cancale, are 
the most famous, though the whole 
coast, from Normandy to Dunkirk, 
abounds in excellent kinds; they are 
brought, to the amount of about two 
hundred millions a-year, to the Rue 
Montorgueil, which is to Paris what 
Billingsgate is to London. The most 
striking feature, however, is the prefer- 
ence which Parisians give to green 
oysters, and the pains which are there- 
fore taken to produce the color arti- 
ficially, by favoring the growth of cer- 
tain sea-alge. These parasitic plants, 
when once introduced into oyster-parks, 
soon cover the walls and rocks, and 
gradually spread their transparent veil 
over the molluscs themselves. The ad- 
versaries—for, like all superior things in 
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this world, oysters, and especially green 
oysters, meet with opposition at times 
—say that the green matter enters into 
the gills of the luckless creature, stops 
the breathing, and thus causes dropsy. 
The disease makes the oyster to swell, by 
which process the texture of its meat be- 
comes looser, finer, and more palatable ; 
and epicureans revel in dropsical shell- 
fish as they delight in diseased goose- 
livers. The Baltic has a small supply 
of the precious molluscs, but the variety 
is coarse and insipid, probably because 
the wa‘ers of that sea are not salt 
enough ; those of the Adriatic, however, 
and of the Bosphorus, are better, and in 
great demand during the long fasts of 
the Greek Church. 

Wherever the oyster, therefore, ap- 
pears in sufficient quantities, there men 
are found ready to consume them as fast 
as they can be procured ; but the poor 
unselfish oyster has enemies nearer 
home, in its own native element, and 
close upon its borders. The arch-enemy 
is the sleepy, stupid-looking starfish, 
the Master Fivefingers of our boys, who 
eats them as spat, or even when grown 
to considerable size. These greedy de- 
yourers have the curious power of roll- 
ing themselves up and floating away, 
so that they appear and vanish again, 
no one knows how. But all of a sud- 
den, and often at the very time when 
the sanguine fisherman gets ready to 
reap a rich harvest from a well-stocked 
oyster-bank, he finds, upon coming to 
the grounds, that the foe has been there 
before him, and millions of starfishes 
have settled down, like a flock of wild 
pigeons on a field of wheat. Generally, 
they prefer the spat or very young oys- 
ters, which they take whole into their 
capacious mouths, and there digest 
slowly. But how do these tender, fra- 
gile creatures manage to get at the full- 
grown mollusc in its impregnable for- 
tress? The ancients had a story, that 
they watched it till they found it incau- 
tiously yawning, and then slily slipped 
their greedy fingers between the valves 
to keep them open, while they devoured 
the contents. This is, of course, a mere 
fable, as the soft, slimy finger would be 
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squeezed off in an instant, even if the 
starfish were not famous for falling to 
pieces by immediate suicide as soon as 
it is brought into contact with a hard 
substance. Its murderous assault is far 
more curious. The first step in the pro- 
cess is for the enemy to lie close upon 
its prey, folding its slimy arms tightly 
over it, so as to hold itself in the right 
position. Then it applies its mouth 
closely to the victim, and as it cannot, 
by any force of its own, put the oyster in- 
to its stomach, it deliberately proceeds 
to put its stomach into the oyster! It 
begins slowly but steadily to push out 
this organ through the mouth, and 
wraps the mollusc in the folds of that 
capacious bag; patience always does its 
work, and in due time the hapless na- 
tive surrenders to the devourer. 
Another enemy shows, if less original- 
ity, at least equal perseverance. This is 
the whelk, who also seems, like the vul- 
ture, to smell. its prey from afar, and 
although endowed with very slender 
means of locomotion, appears in vast 
multitudes, when least expected, on the 
oyster-beds which it deems ready for 
use. It assails the shell boldly from 
above, and with marvellous patience 
drills, by means of its sharp tongue, a 
hole in the upper valve, by which it 
gets at last fairly inside, and then en- 
joys the dainty food. Mussels come by 
myriads, when young, and cover the 
luckless oyster with a fine, ropy tex- 
ture, which catches mud and sand, and 
finally smothers them ; and gray mullets 
appear in swarms, and, greedily grub- 
bing, devour whole beds of well-fatten- 
ed natives. Even the elements combine 
against the helpless mollusc; heavy 
gales of wind at times roll them up in 
ridges three feet deep, when mud and 
seaweeds settle on them and choke them 
speedily; or frost and snow and ice kill 
large numbers, when they are not safely 
sheltered at a depth of at least three or 
four feet of water. Thus it is, that by the 
wise provisions of Nature, the danger of 
overstocking her vast reserves is avoid- 
ed ; for wherever animals multiply their 
species at such enormous rates, there 
are, on the other side, numerous enemies 
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ever present to keep it down and to 
prevent an undue preponderance. 

All the voracity of man, however, and 
all the persecution of enemies, does not 
destroy enough oysters annually to pre- 
vent them from forming, as we have 
seen, gigantic deposits in various parts 
of the globe. For, if left to themselves, 
oysters grow old and die a natural 
death, though it has not yet been ascer- 
tained fully what age they are allowed 
to reach in their solitude. The expert 
fisherman, it is true, can tell at a glance 
and to a nicety the precise age of his 
flock. He examines the successive lay- 
ers on the upper shell, technically called 
shoots, and as each of them, overlap- 
ping the lower, marks a year, he is at 
no loss to ascertain how old the house 
and the inhabitant—for they are always 
of the same age. These layers, it seems, 
are regular, and laid in even succession 
one upon the other, until the oyster at- 
tains its maturity, which is generally 
fixed at seven or eight years; but after 
that time they become irregular, are 
recklessly piled upon each other, and 
make the shell look bulky and ill- 
shapen. As some molluscs have been 
found with shells nine inches thick and 
of a perfectly enormous size, it is fair to 
presume that the oyster, when left to its 
natural changes and unmolested, may 
reach a patriarchal age, and even out- 
live our race. 

Unfortunately, man nowadays rarely 
allows them to pursue the even tenor of 
their life. On the pretext of protecting 
them against their powerful enemies 
and of improving their race—pleas not 
quite unknown to certain nations of our 
day—they are taken when quite young 
from their home, and brought to so- 
called seafarms, where they live, safe 
against all danger, well-fed and happy, 
and reward the favor shown them by 
increasing at least to double their value. 
Little is known of the labor and ex- 
pense, the care and attention bestowed 
upon the apparently trifling mollusc, in 
order to make it acceptable to fastidious 
palates or even simply fit for market. 
First, the spat, or fecundated sperm, is 
stored up in large vats, specially de- 
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signed for the purpose, and thus the 
immense quantity of seed-oysters are 
saved, which on natural banks fall an 
easy prey to countless devourers. These 
are sold as Native Brood to dealers in 
the article, and conveyed to artificial 
ponds or reservoirs, called oyster-parks. 
These receptacles, which are often of 
vast size, have a floor of clean stone 
slabs, covered with fine sand, on which 
the small oysters are carefully laid on 
the proper side, and a little inclined. 


The sea-water is made to enter gently, . 


so as not to wash sand into the shells, 
which would kill them instantly, and 
rises and falls with the tide outside. 
If the oysters are to be very large and 
of light color, each tide must bring fresh 
water ; but if they are to be delicate and 
of finer taste, the water is allowed to 
remain some time in the basins, so as to 
favor the development of the micro- 
scopic plants, which are always present 
in sea-water and largely form the food 
of the oyster. Here they are kept gen- 
erally three or four years, till they have 
reached a good size and are considered 
fit for consumption. So far, their edu- 
cation has been left largely to Nature; 
but now additional steps are taken to 
perfect their condition, if they are to 
bring specially high prices. They are 
stored in large, shallow vats, where they 
gradually get rid of the taste of mud, 
which many still have, especially when 
they come from beds and banks situated 
at the mouths of rivers. Here they are 
simply kept in fresh sea-water ; the meth- 
od of fattening them with oatmeal hay- 
ing been given up, as the throwing in 
of dead stuff only makes the water foul 
and the oyster sick, and because very 
fat oysters are considered, like prize 
cattle, none the better for overfeeding. 
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Such oyster-farms exist now in large 
numbers, mainly in England, where a 
single private oyster-park, near Whit- 
stable, is valued at two millions of dol- 
lars ; and in France, where the Govern- 
ment, true to its fostering policy, sup- 
ports the enterprises by every means in 
its power. 

When the poor oyster leaves these 
vats, it approaches its tragic end, which 
it reaches only after much tribulation. 
The journey to the landing-place, wheth- 
er it be a pier in the river or a railway- 
station, is generally pleasant enough; 
they are transported carefully, travel in 
good company, and are occasionally re- 
freshed by supplies of new sea-water. 
But when they arrive, the bad treat- 
ment begins; they are pushed into bas- 
kets, tossed into barrels, pitched on 
carts, fortunate, yet, if a kind hand 
brings them at intervals a pittance of 
water. Too often, however, the same 
hand gives them a stone instead of a 
loaf, for the common error still prevails, 
that salt and common well-water will * 
do as well—a cruel mistake, since it is 
neither the salt nor the water which 
sustains the life of an oyster, but the 
abundance of invisible plant-seeds and 
microscopic spores contained in sea- 
water, which kitchen-salt kills on the 
spot. At last they reach their goal: if 
handsome, well-shaped, and well-flavor- 
ed, they are introduced to the palaces 
of the rich and the noble, to give, like 
wits and poets, additional relish to their 
sumptuous feasts; but if sturdy, thick- 
backed, strong-tasting creatures, Fate 
consigns them to the capacious tubs of 
common carters; they are dosed with 
coarse black pepper and pungent vinegar, 
and depart this life, partly embalmed 
after the manner of ancient Pharaohs. 
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THE MAPLE-TREE. 


An April day with April showers 

Had burst the buds of lagging flowers. 
From their fresh leaves the violet’s eyes 
Mirrored the deep blue of the skies ; 
The daffodils, in clustering ranks, 
Fringed with their spears the garden-banks, 
And, with the blooms I love so well, 
Their paper buds began to swell ; 
While every bush and every tree 
Bourgeoned with flowers of melody ; 
From the quick Robin with his range 
Of silver notes, a warbling change 
Which he from sad to merry drew, 

A sparkling shower of tuneful dew— 
To the brown sparrow in the wheat, 

A plaintive whistle, clear and sweet. 
Over my head the royal sky 

Spread, clear from cloud, its canopy ; 
The idle noon slept, warm and wide, 
On misty hill and river-side ; 

And, far below me, glinting lay 

The mirror of the azure bay. 


I stood beneath the maple-tree ; 
Its crimson blooms enchanted me, 
Its subtle perfume haunted me, 
And drew me thither unaware, 
A nameless influence in the air, 
Its boughs were hung with murmuring bees 
Who robbed it of its sweetnesses ; 
Their cheerful hymning, loud and strong, 
Drowned with its bass the robin’s song, 
And filled the noontide April air 
With Labor’s universal prayer. 
I paused to listen; soon I heard 
A sound of neither bee nor bird, 
A sullen murmur mix’d with cheer, 
° That rose and fell upon the ear 
As the wind might, yet, far away, 
Unstirred the sleeping river lay, 
And even across the hillside wheat, 
No silvery ripples wandered fleet. 


It was the murmur of the town 

No song of bird or bee could drown. 

The rattling wheels along the street, 

The pushing crowd with hasty feet, 

The school-boy’s call, the gossip’s story, 
The lawyer’s purchased oratory, 

The glib-tongued shopman with his wares, 
The chattering school-girl with her airs, 
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The bells that bade the bridal hail, 

The new-born infant’s lusty wail, 

The moaning sick man on his bed, 

The coffin nailing for the dead, 

The factory’s wheels that, round and round, 
Forever turn, and with their sound 

Make the young children deaf to all 

God’s voices that about them call, 

Sweet sounds of bird, and wind, and wave, 
And life no gladder than a grave, 


These myriad-mingled human voices, 
These intertwined and various noises, 
Made up the murmur that I heard 
Through the sweet hymn of bee and bird. 
I said, “ If all these sounds of life 

With which this noon-tide air is rife, 
These busy murmurings of the bee 
Robbing the honeyed maple-tree, 

These warblings of the song-birds’ voices 
With which the blooming hedge rejoices, 
These harsher mortal chords that rise 

To mar Earth’s anthem, to the skies,— 
If all these sounds fall on my ear 

So little varying, yet so near, 

How can I tell if God can know 

A cry of human joy or woe 

From the loud humming of the bee, 

Or the blithe robin’s melody ? 


God sitteth somewhere in His heaven. 

About Him sing the planets seven ; 

With every thought a world is made 

To grow in sun, or droop in shade ; ‘ 
He bolds creation like a flower 

dn His right hand, an idle hour ; 

It fades, it dies: another’s bloom 

Makes his air sweet with fresh perfume. 

Or did He listen on that day 

To what the rolling world might say, 

Or did He mark as, one by one, 

Its gliding hours in light were spun ; 

And, if He heard the double hymn ‘ 
The earth sent up to honor Him, 

Which song was sweeter in His ear, 

Which murmur did He gladlier hear ? 


VoL. 1.—28 
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THE PROTESTANT PROTEST AGAINST PROTESTANTISM. 


Tne Ritualistic movement in the Eng- 
fish Church was, in its origin, and con- 
‘sidered as to its first purpose, a reform. 
It began at least thirty-five years ago, 
when Dr. Pusey, the regius-professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford, and others who 
thought like him, published the cele- 
brated Tracts for the Times, The Tract- 
arianism of that day was the parent of 
Ritualism. It was a reform, we have 
said; for, while it is impossible to dis- 
guise its wrong tendencies, we must in 
simple candor concede its original puri- 
ty. It arose in connection with a re- 
awakening of the English Church, which 
had to a great degree lost its spiritual 
vitality. The Tractarians, notwith- 
standing the remarkable difference as 
to the proposed means of effecting their 
reformation, and as to some of their ul- 
terior objects, started with a purpose 
similar to that which moved the Dis- 
senters of the last century. It is true 
that with the intention of a spiritual 
revival the likeness ends, but that in- 
tention is exactly what we here insist 
upon. Let it be that one movement 
goes on at present within the pale of 
the English Church, while the other 
sought to reach its ends by separation ; 
grant, also, that the one was essentially 
Protestant, while the other tends to- 
ward Rome—still this truth remains, 
that both aimed at a spiritual revival. 
If in this aim the Dissenters succeeded 
in their way, we have also to concede a 
similar success to the Tractarians. The 
‘church was moved by their efforts. 
Their deep earnestness has revolution- 
ized the preaching of the English cler- 
gy; instead of a mere doctrinal essay, or 
homily on the advantages of a virtuous 
life, the sermon has become an effective 
exposition of home-truths and an ear- 
nest appeal to the human heart. Chari- 
table organizations, particularly those 
for the benefit of the poor and of the 
outcast, have received a new and vital- 


izing impulse. The prime leaders in 
this reform, moreover, are well known 
as men of profound thought and pure 
life. Is it any wonder, then, that this 
new influence has not been confined in 
its effects to the clergy, but has also 
awakened enthusiasm among the laity ? 
But the Tractarians had ulterior ob- 
jects, looking beyond a spiritual revival. 
They arrayed themselves against the in- 
vasion of positive and aggressive ration- 
alism—against the resistance vigorously 
opposed to all authority, human and 
divine, when, as the Bishop of Oxford 
says, “every opinion, every institution, 
almost every fact, in politics, in history, 
in morals, and in religion, were assailed ; 
and upon the Established Church, which 
was naturally the very central point of 
the revolving cyclone, the storm burst 
in all its fury.” Between the church 
and this violent opposition stood the 
Tractarians. And as they looked out 
from their watch-towers upon the be- 
sieging enemy, it was only natural that 
they should contemplate the character 
of the struggle and carefully scrutinize 
the weapons used against them. They 
accordingly reasoned thus: “ This is 
the development of Protestantism. For 
three centuries there has been a rapid 
progress of the human intellect, and 
here is the result ; Human Reason, proud 
of its achievements in science, in the 
mechanic arts, and in culture, now ad- 
vances claims which threaten to destroy 
the religious instincts of the race.” This 
is the old argument, of which the ad- 
vocates of Romanism never weary. 
Thus the movement which we are 
considering may fairly be called a reac- 
tion against Protestantism. Nor was 
this disguised by its leaders. The Rev. 
R. H. Froude (father of the historian), 
an ardent fellow-laborer with Dr. Pusey, 
distinctly announced his desire “ to un- 
protestantize the church,” and spoke 
of the Protestant Reformation as “a 
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limb badly set, which required to be 
broken again.” Attributing to Protest- 
antism all the evils which threatened 
Christianity, the Tractarians could sug- 
gest no better remedy than a return to 
tlre Anglo-Catholic faith of the sixteenth 
century. Here we find the motive which 
brought out the Tracts for the Times. 
Old questions which had slumbered 
since the Reformation were revived. 
During the silence of centuries the Eng- 
lish Church, while maintaining the ex- 
ternal form of the ritual and of the 
sacraments, as it had been left by the 
Reformers, had allowed the greatest 
possible variety of subjective belief 
among its members. If we were to 
elect any single aspect of that church 
which appears to us the most commend- 
able, it would be this toleration of vari- 
ous beliefs ; indeed, this toleration is a 
fundamental characteristic of Protest- 
antism itself. Take, for example, the 
Eucharist. The external form in which 
the sacrament is presented in the Eng- 
lish Church is for all believers the same 
(or was before the Ritualistic advent) ; 
but to one the material elements may 
be simply spiritual symbols, while to 
another they appear informed with 
the veritable body and blood of Christ. 
As to this, Jeremy Taylor truly says: 
“Tt were better it were left to every 
man to think as he pleases; for there 
was peace in the church for a thousand 
years, while they were satisfied with 
believing heartily without inquiring 
anxiously.” Surely, the best policy was 
to exclude this sacrament from the list 
of “vexed questions,” What the evil 
effects of the opposite policy are we see 
clearly in the controversy which arose 
the moment the Real Presence was lately 
insisted upon by the Ritualists. The 
church was forthwith divided into two 
parties, one of which pronounced the 
doctrine of Consubstantiation “ hideous 
and carnal,” while the other branded all 
disbelievers of the doctrine as “on the 
side of Antichrist.” 

The Tractarians revived this doctrine, 
as also that of baptismal regeneration, 
and, by summoning them from the sanc- 
tuary of individual faith, made them 
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the subjects of theological dispute. Be- 
fore the same tribunal they cited the doc- 
trines relating to justification by works, 
the apostolic succession of the clergy, the 
supreme authority of the church, auricu- 
lar confession, and conventual establish- 
ments, and imparted to them the same 
significance which is given them by Ro- 
man Catholics. Each one of these doc- 
trines, advanced in this form, became 
aggressive, and constituted a separate 
ground for the renewal of a controversy 
long since either buried, or transferred to 
the forum of private judgment and belief. 

One of these doctrines—that of the 
supreme authority of the church—a re- 
affirmation of the decision of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, that tradition is of equal 
authority with Scripture, was a formal 
annulment of Protestantism. For the 
primary and distinctive feature of the 
Protestant Reformation was its revolt 
against the imperative authority of tra- 
dition. It was only by the absolute 
denial of this authority that a basis was 
furnished for resistance to those claims 
of the Papacy, ujfon which rested 
its oppressive intolerance and its as- 
sumption of temporal as well as of 
spiritual supremacy over Christendom. 
The Papal ritual, with its elaborate 
symbolism and its splendid vestiture ; 
the vast and impressive material super- 
structure which had been erected above 
the simple fuith of apostolic times, and 
which, while assuming to express that 
faith, had in reality crushed it, and be- 
come a splendid mausoleum, built by 
human pretension over the ruins of a 
divinely-appointed church; the super- 
stitious reverence for images and relics, 
involving inevitably the degradation 
and possible extinction of a spiritual 
religion ; the complex system of saint- 
worship, which, to a great degree, sub- 
stituted the intercession of departed 
martyrs and other canonized worthies 
for the propitiatory sacrifice of a cruci- 
fied Saviour; the creation of a new 
kingdom of Purgatory—unknown to 
Scripture, but finding its type in the 
pagan Hades—peopled by departed 
souls, incapable alike of evil and of 
well-doing, for whom the sufferings of 
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the Son of God were found unavailing, 
but yet whose release might be procured 
by the intercession of the living ; Mari- 
olatry, with its subtle and impassioned 
sentiment, which made the mother of 
Jesus the Queen of Heaven, and found 
in her qualities efficacious for interces- 
sion which it refused to find in her 
divine Son, and sometimes even pic- 
tured her as mediating between sinners 
and an angry Christ ; priestly celibacy, 
resulting in gross immoralities among 
the clergy, and, therefore, of necessity, 
in universal laxity of morals; monasti- 
cism, which, reviving the asceticism of 
the heathen, developed a morbid and 
unwholesome habit of life; the immu- 
nities granted to religious orders; the 
intervention in worldly strifes of Popes, 
claiming to be vicegerents of the Prince 
of Peace, whose kingdom was “ not of 
this world;” auricular confession, in- 
vading the privacy of homes and the 
sanctity of the individual conscience, 
attended by the impious custom of bar- 
tering indulgences, and almost obliter- 
ating the scriptural basis of forgiveness 
through penitence ; the substitution of 
an oblative sacrifice for the memorial 
Supper instituted by our Lord—all 
these rested solely upon the authority 
of tradition. To protest against them 
was possible only by the denial of that 
authority. But it was not simply a 
protest or a denial that was called for; 
these were negative only; they pulled 
down, but they involved no reconstruc- 
tion. The work of the Reformers was 
positive ; it was a revival of the primi- 
tive, apostolic faith. Doubtless they 
preferred to carry on the movement of 
reform within the church, before whose 
altars, if it had been possible, they 
would have slain the monstrous imposi- 
tions of tradition. But this was not 
allowed ; they were driven without the 
pale of the church by the very imposi- 
tions against which they protested, and 
were compelled to erect a new structure, 
The schism was complete, leaving ro 
room for compromise. From the mo- 
ment of separation it became evident 
that thenceforth Christianity would 
move upon two different planes of de- 


velopment—one to be determined, as 
to its religious tendencies and its influ- 
ences upon Civilization, by the tradition- 
al system of faith which had grown up 
since the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, while the other would rest upon 
the more primitive system revived by 
Protestantism. These two planes could 
never meet or become identical. The 
chasm which had been opened could 
only be closed by the absolute surrender 
of one system or of the other. 

Now, the Ritualists, looking upon 
this wide gulf between the churches, 
and seeing that it is ever growing 
wider, propose to bridge it over. This 
desire for the unity of the Christian 
Brotherhood upon earth is noble and 
holy. “It is,” says the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, “the desire of loving hearts. to 
bring about, even in this age of divi- 
sions, that for which our own dear Lord 
so solemnly prayed on the last night 
that He spent with His apostles, ‘ That 
they all might be one even as we are 
one.” Indeed, there are two move- 
ments within the English Church for 
bringing about this end, but looking in 
exactly opposite directions: as the Rit- 
ualists incline toward Rome, so there is 
another party which invites the union of 
the several Evangelical Protestant sects. 
This latter movement does not come 
within the province of the present paper. 

But the union proposed by the Ritu- 
alists, and notably by Dr. Pusey, in his 
Eirenicon, is condemned at the outset 
(as the Bishop of Oxford has shown, 
with characteristic eloquence) by two 
considerations: first, that the differ- 
ences between the churches of England 
and of Rome, instead of being (as the 
Ritualists assume) mere misunderstand- 
ings, are clear and intelligent contra- 
dictions; second, that no terms are 
possible between the parties, but the 
absolute surrender of the former to the 
latter, as of a fallible to an infallible. 

In the face of this Ritualistic proposi- 
tion to surrender to Romanism—in the 
face of this protest against Protestant- 
ism, the Christian world is challenged to 
a reconsideration of the original point 
of departure between the two great 
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systems of faith which for three cen- 
turies have divided Christendom. It is 
even challenged to answer the question, 
“Has Protestantism proved a failure ?” 
The Reformation, as we have said, 
introduced a new basis—a new plane— 
of Christian development, New it was 
as related to the Papal development ; 
but it was in fact as old as Christianity 
itself. It overleaped medieval tradi- 
tions and superstitions; it took the 
Christian faith out of the eccentric 
grooves in which it had been wander- 
ing for a thousand years, and readjusted 
it upon the old plane, restoring its har- 
monious revolution about its original 
centre. The ecclesiastical historian 
finds in the rcign of Constantine the 
first point of departure from the primi- 
tive faith. Then Christianity was made 
the prevailing religion in the Roman 
Empire. The communion of the church 
was sought by thousands to satisfy mo- 
tives which were merely worldly. Then 
there began to be adopted a more splen- 
did ritual; magnificent basilicas were 
reared for divine worship; the priests 
began to adopt a costly and elaborately 
symbolic vesture ; feast-days were mul- 
tiplied ; invocations were made to de- 
parted saints; the germs of Mariolatry 
and saint-worship began to be devel- 
oped ; and we find also the beginnings 
of the Papal establishment in the grow- 
ing eminence of the Bishop of Rome. 
The ante-Constantine church had 
Closely followed the evangelical and 
apostolic teachings, both as to its doc- 
trines and its culius, or form of wor- 
ship. Our Saviour was not a teach- 
er of technical theology. We find in 
the Gospels only the germs of what is 
now accepted by all evangelical Chris- 
tians as a body of doctrine; we find 
there no speculative theses, no formal 
theological statements, but only vitaliz- 
ing truth exemplified in Christ’s life 
and sealed by his death—sealed, indeed, 
and made applicable to human salva- 
tion by that death in a mysterious 
sense, as involving the solution of the 
problem (insoluble by the human intel- 
lect) of a sacrificial propitiation for sin. 
All these doctrines—not advanced as 
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analytical statements, but as constitu- 
ting in one body the great practical ar 
gument of Christianity, and its motive- 
power upon human life—distinguished | 
the religion of Christ from all the an- 
cient systems of faith, which had no 
body of doctrine, but were simply a 
cultus, or religious ritual. If there was 
wrapped up in this ritual a vague, in- 
structive reference to the idea of an 
atonement, it was not only vague and 
imperfect in essence, but was never 
evolved from the folds which enwrap- 
ped it like an Egyptian mimmy—was 
never developed into form. Doubtless 
it slumbered in the human heart, but it 
was never awakened out of that sleep, 
and its operations upon .ffe pagan life 
—operations of which we have some 
evidence—were like the motions of a 
dream, not consciously noted or referred 
to their origin. And so as to any other 
instinctive anticipation which there may 
have been of the sublime doctrines of 
Christianity—it was completely dis- 
guised by the pagan ritual, was never 
extricated from that ritual into a dis- 
tinct argument, and whatever influence 
it exercised upon the pagan life must 
have been through the impressiveness 
of the dramatic ceremonial which in- 
vested it, and which was the beginning, 
middle, and end of every ancient reli- 
gious system. 

Thus the early church had a complete 
body of spiritual doctrine. Develop- 
ment there might be, must be, indeed, 
just in proportion to the intensity of 
Christian life; but it would be a gen- 
uine development only in so far as it 
proceeded by evolution and not by addi- 
tion. The system was complete and im- 
mutable. Men might change in relation 
to it, as the earth changes in its rela- 
tions to the sun, effecting by its daily 
and yearly revolutions an alternation of 
day and night, of aphelion and perihe- 
lion, but the system—the mighty orb 
of spiritual illumination—could not 
change. Obscurity and eclipse there 
might be, but these could not be in ¢t, 
but only in the mind and heart of man. 

Protestantism undertook to restore 
this system in its original purity, casting 
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aside the medieval superstructure as a 
false development. The Protestant 
church, during its period of conflict, was 
to be the antitype of the Primitive 
church, Its Christ was the Christ of 
that church, all-sufficient for his great 
work, without external aid; its Bible 
was the Bible of that church, and was 
also self-sufficing, as the guide to salva- 
tion and the rule of life. Its worship 
was the worship of that church in its 
characteristic simplicity and spiritual 
fervor. This Christ, standing as sole 
mediator between God and man; this 
Bible, separated from the rubbish of 
traditional interpretation ; this worship, 
divested of its material adjuncts, were 
held up anew before the world. The 
right of private judgment was restored 
to man. But the Protestant church 
resembled the Primitive not solely as to 
its inherent characteristics, but also as 
to what it opposed. It stood face to 
face, by an antagonism forced upon it, 
with a system which, for its operation 
upon men, employed agencies similar to 
those of that paganism with which the 
apostolic church was brought into con- 
flict. 

When we assert that at the time of 
the Reformation the Christian faith had 
descended in its outward expression to 
the old level of paganism—that it had 
become submerged under a dramatic 
ritual, appealing through its symbolism 
to the senses rather than to the mind 
and heart, we remember, also, that this 
was due mainly to two facts: first, to 
the supereminence given by the church 
to temporal interests over spiritual ; and, 
secondly, to the inclusion by the lump 
(if we may so express it) of semibar- 
barous nations within the arms of the 
church, these new-comers demanding a 
more material cultus. Whatever apolo- 
gy may be rendered, the fact still re- 
mains that the church wielded material 
rather than spiritual weapons, and that 
the sublime argument of evangelical 
Christianity had been displaced by an 
elaborate and impressive ceremonial, 
The argument slumbered ;: but it was re- 
awakened by Protestantism. Thus the 
Reformed church entered into an antag- 
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onism with the Papal, which had al- 
ready been prefigured in the struggle 
between the apostolic church and pa- 
ganism. Papal Rome stood in the place 
and performed the functions of imperial 
Rome; the Popes were the successors 
of the Cesars. The persecutions direct- 
ed by the latter against the primitive 
Christians found their counterpart in 
those directed by the Papal power 
against the early Protestants. Pagan- 
ism withstood the aggression of Chris- 
tianity for centuries; but it only suc- 
ceeded in doing this through a partial 
purification of itself, while it still main- 
tained its radical errors—and even its 
imperfect reformation was owing to the 
reflex action upon it of its more spirit- 
ual antagonist. So, too, Roman Cathol- 
icism still holds out; and, in order 
to prolong the contlict, it has also been 
compelled to lay aside many of its preju- 
dices, to weed out many of its supersti- 
tions, to abate some of its pretensions, 
and even to borrow from its antagonist 
such weapons and ammunition as it 
could safely handle. 

But does the analogy between the 
former and this more recent conflict go 
no farther? Paganism fell at length 
and crumbled to dust under the blows 
of its adversary. As to the end of this 
modern contest, must we reverse the 
analogy, and declare, with the Ritual- 
ists, that Protestantism has proved a 
failure—that with its Christ, its Bible, 
and a cultus which contents itself with 
being a worship in spirit and in truth, 
its armor is insufficient and its weapons 
too puny? Must we look upon it as 
the dove which went forth from Noah’s 
ark, and returned, because it could find 
no resting-place in the world of waters ? 
Must we so return to the gates of the 
Holy City, and proclaim a surrender, 
because, outside of the traditional au- 
thority of the church, we can find no 
rock for rest and refuge amid a world 
of perturbations ? 

And whence has grown this doubt as 
to the efficiency of Protestantism? It 
is of very recent origin, and is to be 
attributed chiefly to the rapid progress 
of modern rationalism, Protestantism 
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led of necessity to a reawakening of the 
human intellect; its growth has been 
coeval with the progress of modern 
science—with the progress, also, of all 
that is most distinctive in modern civil- 
ization. In asserting the right of pri- 
vate judgment in spiritual matters, it 
furnished a basis for the intellectual 
development of modern times and for 
our modern theories of liberty. The 
human reason was invested with its 
God-given privileges, the sanctity of 
which had been so long violated; and 
with this investiture came also an awful 
and majestic consciousness of individual 
responsibility. Contemplate for an in- 
stant the sublime height to which rea- 
son was thus raised! It was as if a 
slave had been crowned and enthroned, 
“ Servumque posuere in eterna basi;” 
not because he had been a slave,—uah, 
no !—but because he had been unjustly 
fettered, and because his elevation, in 
eterna basi, was the apotheosis at once 
of justice and humanity. Privileges 
thus sacred conferred upon human rea- 
son, responsibilities thus awful incurred 
—these have been the basis of modern 
progress. 

And what has been the result? An 
universal protest, say the Ritualists, 
against all authority, human and divine. 
The divine right of kings has been de- 
nied. Peoples have invaded thrones; 
step by step they have advanced to- 
ward the theory of self-government. 
The temporal authority of the church 
has been driven back by compulsion to 
its last strongholds; every year wit- 
nesses some fresh abdication of this tra- 
ditional supremacy. And these politi- 
cal tendencies promise to go on to their 
consummation. The Protestant powers 
are triumphant in every new conflict. 
Even within two years we have seen a 
great nation born in a day; and now 
what do we see in Austria, the Roman 
Catholic rival of this new Protestant 
power? Popular education in that em- 
pire has been released from priestcraft ; 
matriage—hitherto a sacrament of the 
church—has become a civil ordinance ; 
all religious sects have been placed upon 
the same political level, and the minis- 
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ter. of public instruction replies to the 
remonstrances of the clerical party, that 
“society may be Catholic, but the State 
cannot be Catholic, if it wishes to be 
just to all its citizens.” And how long 
can Rome maintain herself against the 
distinctly-pronounced will of the Italian 
people? Unquestionably there has been 
going on during the entire Protestant 
era a tremendous political revolution. 
But it is not so certain that it tends 
toward anarchy—that the liberty of the 
people is the destruction of order. 

And how is it as to the other count 
in the charge against Protestantism, 
namely, the opposition which it has 
evoked against all divine authority ? 
Here it is that the Ritualists, in com- 
mon with Roman Catholics, find the 
fulcrum for their mightiest lever. This 
unfettered and entlironed reason, say 
they, is on a mad chase devil-ward, and 
is carrying along with it the system 
which nourished and protected it. The 
original schism has been the parent of 
a succession of schisms, until the Pro- 
testant Church has a dozen ramifications, 
and has thus lost its efficiency as an 
organization: for its dissensions are not 
only a scandal to Christianity, but lead 
to an exhaustion, in rivalry and strife, of 
powers which ought to be directed 
against the common enemy ; they lead, 
also, to a waste of material resources, 
since, as may be seen in almost every 
Protestant community, half-a-dozen sep- 
arate organizations have to be sustained 
where one would suffice. But Protest- 
antism, it is added, does not expose 
its principal error in these dissensions 
within the church, but rather in the 
opposition which it has provoked 
against the church in any form and 
against the Bible. 

Now, nothing can be gained by eva- 
sion or misrepresentation. Let us stand 
up and accept the full volley of this at- 
tack, and then count our dead, wound- 
ed, aud missing. Let us put in plain 
words the charge of our assailants. 
“You Protestants,” say they, “are re- 
sponsible for modern rationalism and 
infidelity. You opened the gates to 
these deadly enemies of the faith; they 
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did not creep in while you slept,—but 
you deliberately let them in. And— 
what is worse—you could not help 
yourselves, for they had your proper 
countersign, You made the human 
reason king ; how, then, could you deny 
the royalty of these his children? You 
rejected the material superstructure of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which, with 
its symbolism and impressive appeal to 
the sense, was an expression of a spiritual 
faith ; you professed to retain the origi- 
nal faith while divesting it of its mate- 
rial alliance. But you accepted in place 
of this old ally, a new one; you made 
the human intellect the grand interpreter 
of the mysteries of faith, the sole im- 
perator over the individual conscience 
and judgment. You said the old alli- 
ance was a mistake, because the material, 
instead of revealing, veiled the spiritual. 
But we claim, in turn, that the new alli- 
ance is fatal, since the human under- 
standing neither veils nor reveals, but 
only destroys faith. You rejected a 
sleepy narcotic, for a poisonous acid. 
You fied from the inert but solid earth, 
into the variable and fickle sky. You 
transformed the cloud of darkness, 
which only covered our faith, into fire, 
which consumes it. In all ages thought 
has been the antagonist of belief. In 
all ages, also, it is equally true that the 
soul of man has found its genuine coun- 
terpart in the body—that which is most 
spiritual in that which is most sensu- 
ous. The marriage of faith with sense 
—not that of faith with reason—is di- 
vinely ordained in the very constitution 
of humanity. You Protestants, more- 
over, have chosen a sad king in intel- 
lect, which is really and by nature a 
slave both to sense and to faith; and 
the moment you lift it above the office 
of simple ministration to these, you in- 
troduce an abnormal sovereignty. Not 
« modest sovereign, either, does the in- 
tellect, thus elevated, become; it defi- 
antly denies the existence of all that it 
cannot see. Its weakness and pride are 
mutually correlative. Its activity is not 
lost, because the province into which it 
has been thrust is to its vision an empty 
desert ; thus, although it cannot whis- 


per Yes in answer to one of the anxious 
questionings of the human heart, it cun- 
fidently thunders No. You cannot 
tease your oracle into an affirmative, but 
his monstrous and shuddering negations 
reverberate with endless iteration over 
the dreary waste. You began by di- 
vorcing faith from its material images 
and symbols, and your movement natu- 
rally ends in universal negation, in infi- 
delity.” 

But hold one moment, Mr. Ritualist ! 
We are getting impatient. You have 
been filching the arguments of rational- 
ism by the wholesale; but you make an 
incomplete, and, therefore, an unfair 
statement. You have been reading 
Kant, we perceive. We also have read 
Kant, and find in him something which 
you have inexcusably ignored. Kant 
was the first man who proved the im- 
possibility of attaining to the idea of 
God or of immortality by the speculative 
reason. That is the conclusion of his 
Analytic of Pure Reason. But he did 
not stop there. He announced also the 
doctrine—the most sublime among all 
the doctrines of modern metaphysics— 
of a Practical Reason, whose very func- 
tion it is imperatively to impose laws 
for action, just as pure reason does laws 
for thought ; and these laws, or postu- 
lates, by necessary implication, presup- 
pose the existence of God and immor- 
tality, to which the Pure Reason cannot 
reach by analysis, And to this Practical 
Reason Kant gives the primacy over all 
the powers of the human soul. Thus, 
by the sage of Kénigsberg was inaugu- 
rated a revolution in the province of 
rationalism itself, by which the destruc- 
tive tendencies of human thought were 
arrested, its negations met by a cate- 
gorical affirmative, its poisonous acids 
neutralized ; and by which a philosophi- 
cal basis was furnished for the moral 
development of humanity. 

If, then, we admit the destructive 
tendencies of modern philosophy, we 
also as confidently assert that within 
the very confines of this philosophy we 
find a remedy interposed against their 
iconoclasm. And if we pass from nat- 
ural to revealed religion, we find that 
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there, also, if there have been philo- 
sophical antagonists to Christianity, 
there have been likewise philosophical 
advocates—aroused to action by this 
very antagonism ; and, even judged by 
a purely intellectual standard, the argu- 
ments of the advocates are far more 
effective than those advanced by the 
opposition. But the conflict is not sim- 
ply metaphysical. That which Pro- 
testantism primarily depends upon for 
victory is not the intellectual armor 
with which it clothes each individual 
Christian, but the grand argument fur- 
nished by the gospel itself, and which 
profoundly affects the heart, promising 
divine help to the consciously helpless, 
and realizing that promise wherever it 
is accepted. And there is something 


sublime—as involving the strongest ® 


faith—in the confidence with which 
Protestants rely upon the efficiency of 
this great argument, unaided by an ap- 
peal to the senses through a stately cere- 
monial. The attack made by a Chris- 
tian bishop upon the Mosaic arithme- 
tic does not disturb their equanimity. 
The attacks of modern science upon the 
Hebrew cosmogony and astronomy do 
not touch them; even if they were de- 
prived of the doctrine of inspiration, 
and had only left them the human testi- 
mony of the four Evangels as to the 
teachings of Christ and as to the events 
of that significant drama, beginning 
with his birth and terminating in his 
ascension to heaven, their fortress would 
still remain impregnable against the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 

Our readers will observe that we have 
had but little to say on that feature of 
the new Anglican movement, which is 
most obvious to the popular eye, and 
from which, accordingly, it derives its 
name. Not that we would make the 
vulgar mistake of ascribing the ritual- 
ism of the new reformers to a love of 
unmeaning pomp. So far are these 
pomps from being unmeaning, that 
their pregnant significance attracts 
the attention of thoughtful minds from 
the sign to the thing signified. We 
have been more careful to unfold the 
ideas which they represent, than to 
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dwell on the details of millinery, and 
upholstery, and processional tactics, in 
which they consist. To all diligent 
readers of newspapers, these details are 
already familiar. As briefly summed 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, they are 
as follows : 

“ The communion-service of the pray- 
er-book is set, as it were, in the frame 
of the Roman Catholic ceremonial, with 
all the accompaniments of the high or 
chanted Mass, vestments, lights, incense, 
postures, and gestures of the officiating 
clergy. It is interpolated with corre- 
sponding hymns, and supplemented by 
private prayers, translated from the 
Roman missal. To make the resem- 
blance more complete, several of the 
clearest directions of our own rubric 
are disobeyed, and the Roman observ- 
ance substituted for that appointed by 
our church. To the eye hardly any 
thing appears to be wanting for an ex- 
act identity between the two liturgies ; 
and it is but rarely that any difference 
can be detected by the ear.” In one of 
the private prayers, a the close of the 
Mass, the priest implores that the sacri- 
fice which he has offered “ may be pro- 
pitiatory for himself and all for whom 
he has offered it.” In one of the rit- 
ualisti? manuals of devotion the sac- 
rament is described as “a_ sacrifice 
of praise and propitiation,” in which 
our Lord, “through His own presence, 
communicates the virtues of His most 
precious death and passion to all His 
faithful, living and departed.” The 
consecrated elements are not elevated for 
worship, but this concession to Protest- 
ant sentiments is expressly declared by 
the Ritualists to be only for a time. 

Among the most advanced of the 
Ritualists other usages have sprung up, 
such as confession, priestly absolution, 
and vows of celibacy. 

Such is the new faith. In England 
the controversy which it has excited 
awakens alarm. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury declares that unless the laity come 
forward to oppose the movement, noth- 
ing less than a miracle can save the 
Reformation. Disraeli fears that it may 
do away with the connection between 
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church and state. Merle D’Aubigné 
writes from Geneva that the Church of 
England, agitated as it is by the inva- 
sion of Ritualism, is like a fine ship 
amidst breakers, and sailing without a 
helm. In this country, where the An- 
glican Church has no state connection 
and no preponderance in numbers over 
other denominations, the movement ex- 
cites less interest. But it advances here 
as in England, and toward exactly the 
same end. And it finds no feeble sup- 
port in the claim put forward by the 
Rev. Morgan Dix, that the priesthood is 
endowed with supernatural powers not 
accorded to other men, and that the 
laws and traditions of the church can 
no more be altered than we gan choose 
a new Redeemer. 

The movement tends toward Rome. 
And what then? What if it reaches its 
goal? Why, then, say we, let Rome 
beware of her converts. Strange as it 
may seem, it is still true that Roman 
Catholicism loses, and Protestantism 
gains, by every conversion to the Papal 
Church. Of course, we allude to conver- 
sions from Protestantism. The case of 
Dr. Newman will serve as an example. 
He has been a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church over twenty years, and 
in point of eminence yields precedence 
to no other convert. But after this long 
probation, he declares (in his contro- 
versy with Dr. Pusey): “I prefer Eng- 
lish habits of belief and devotion to 
foreign, from the same causes and by 
the same right which justifies foreign- 
ers in preferring their own.” There 
lurks in this declaration the inevitable 
antagonism between Eastern and West- 
ern thought, of which the Papal au- 
thorities may well be suspicious. And 
they ave suspicious of it. They know 
that the Anglo-Saxon civilization of to- 
day is itself a protest against Rome; 
they know that the conversion of Dr. 
Newman does not eradicate from his 
mind the influences of that civilization. 
Father Faber’s writings, with their 
glamour of Italian enthusiasm, may have 
influenced him for a time; but as he 
himself confesses, “to whatever extent 
I might be carried away, my mind in no 
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long time fell back to what seems to me 
to be a safer and more practical course.” 
He relies upon the national good sense 
preserving English Catholics “ from the 
extravagancies which are elsewhere to 
be found,” and goes on to say: “If the 
Catholic faith spreads in England these 
peculiarities will not spread with it. 
There is a healthy devotion to the 
Blessed Mary, and there is an artificial. 
It is possible to love her as a Mother, 
to honor her as a Virgin, to seek her as 
a Patron, and to exalt her as a Queen, 
without any injury to solid piety and 
Christian good sense; I cannot help 
calling this the English style.” Crea- 
ture-worship may seem necessary “to 
Italian youths and Italian maidens; ” 
but as an Englishman he holds that the 
edogma of a mediatrix between man 
and his Redeemer is not to be incul- 
cated on his countrymen. And regard- 
ing some sayings, quoted by Dr. Pusey 
from foreign Catholic writers of great 
authority, he says: ‘‘ As spoken by man 
to man in England in the nineteenth 
century, I consider them calculated to 
prejudice inquirers, to frighten the un- 
learned, to unsettle consciences, to pro- 
voke blasphemy, and to work the loss 
of souls.” Of course, Archbishop Mann- 
ing (also a convert) denounces this sort 
of criticism as “the illuminism of the 
individual revising the discernment of 
the church ; the climax and efflorescence 
of the private judgment which criticises 
all things—first Scripture, then fathers, 
then churches, then councils, then pon- 
tiffs, finally, the accumulated living 
Christianity of the Catholic church, in 
which the head and mind of fathers, 
councils, and pontiffs breathe and teach 
and worship.” But what could an 
archbishop say less? And what is Dr. 
Newman to do against this array of 
fathers, councils, pontiffs, e¢ cetera? 
Why, still write on, we presume, after 
his cherished English style of thinking 
what he pleases, and speaking his 
thought when and how he pleases. 
From such a convert the Holy Father 
certainly obtains poor comfort, and but 
for courtesy to so eminent a writer, we 
should long ago have found Dr. New- 
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man’s works in the Index Expurga- 
torius. 

But let us take another case, that of 
an American convert to Romanism— 
Father Hecker, who, Mr. Parton says, 
is at the head of an organization (the 
Paulist Fathers), the object of which is 
“to convert Mr. Emerson and his friends 
and the educated people of America.” 
Let us consider some of his peculiar 
ideas, as quoted by Mr. Parton. ‘“ Man 
has no right to surrender his judgment.” 
‘“ Endowed with free will, man has no 
right to yield up his liberty. Reason 
and free will constitute man a responsi- 
ble being, and he has no right to abdi- 
cate his independence. Judgment, lib- 
erty, independence, these are divine and 
inalienable gifts; and man cannot re- 
nounce them if he would.” Again: 
“ Religion is a question between God 
and the soul, No human authority, 
therefore, has any right to enter its 
sacred sphere. Every man was made 
by his Creator to do his own thinking.” 
“There is no degradation so abject as 
the submission of the eternal interests 
of the soul to the private authority or 
dictation of any man, or body of men, 
whatever may be their titles. Reason- 
able religious belief does not supplant 
reason, nor diminish its exercise, but 
presupposes its activity, extends its 
boundaries, elevates and ennobles it by 
applying its powers to the highest order 
of truth. There are several primary, 
independent, and authoritative sources 
of truth. Among others, and the jirst, 
is reason.” 

Well, this is good enough Protestant- 
ism for ws—though we very much doubt 
whether it would go down with the 
Ritualists. Go on, by all means, say 
we, and convert “ Mr. Emerson and his 
friends and all the educated people of 
America” on that basis. If this is to 
be the occidental style of Roman Cathol- 
icism, we will give it a hearty welcome. 
And we opine that such it 7s really to 
be in a good time coming. It makes 
us rub our eyes to think of it—Rome 
coming over to us, and turning herself 
inside out to suit our institutions, in- 
stead of our following these Ritualists 
over to Rome with a surrender on our 
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lips at once of Protestantism and repub- 
licanism ! 

The fact, then, that Roman Catholi- 
cism is gaining ground in America is 
perfectly consistent with the other in- 
disputable fact, that cn the Continent 
of Europe it is daily losing ground. Its 
loss is where it is most ‘distinctively 
Roman Catholic; its gain is where it 
is compelled by the tendencies of civil- 
ization to relax its ancient claims. We 
have nothing to fear from the spread 
of the Romish Church in this country. 
No religious organization can prevail 
here except in conformity with the out- 
ward circumstances under which its 
development goes on; and all these 
circumstances are fatal to the medieval 
claims of the Papacy. The Roman 
Bishop, in the first instance, it must be 
remembered, gained a preéminence over 
the other early episcopates, not through 
the theory of his succession to Peter 
(which was an after-thought), but 
through the sounder and more practical 
development of the Western Church, in 
those days, as compared with that of 
the Eastern, which had become entan- 
gled with Neo-Platonic speculations. 
This healthier development was largely 
due, also, to the executive capacity 
growing out of familiarity with Roman 
jurisprudence. The practical rather 
than the speculative tendencies of the 
early Western Church, and its larger 
executive capacity, were due to local . 
circumstances. In the same way, and 
for similar causes, Roman Catholicism 
in England and America cannot be the 
same thing which it is in Continental 
Europe. It is the old conflict repeated 
between the West and the East. 

It is not difficult, from this point of 
view, to foresee that America is des- 
tined, not only to develop for the world 
the theory of popular government, but 
also to furnish the basis for an universal 
Christian brotherhood. The union of 
the Christian churches is not to come 
through compromise, but as the result 
of the conflict of the last three hundred 
years. The intense activities which 
were aroused by the Reformation tend 
finally toward rest from strife—toward 
the peace of Christendom, 
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TOO TRUE—A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

Miss Buzzovus was favored with a 
clear starry night for her soirée dansante, 
which was a good thing in the country, 
where the invited have, some of them, 
to come quite a distance over unillu- 
minated roads. The rooms were pretty 
well filled when the Camerons arrived. 

“ Where is Miss Milla?” asked the fair 
hostess, magnificent in pale yellow satin 
and pearls, with a trail like that of a 
comet, as Mrs. Cameron appeared before 
her. . 

“She is coming with the Grizzles, 
thank you. Their carriage was larger 
than ours, and they offered her a place.” 

“T hope they'll not be late. I de- 
pend upon Mr. Dassel to direct the Ger- 
man. If Mrs. Grizzle should take it into 
her head that it was aristocratic to come 
late, she would not appear before mid- 
night. I never did see a woman so in- 
fatuated on the subject of style;” and 
Miss Bulbous curled her lips, giving a 
sly glance backward, to see if her train 
was properly displayed, as we may have 
observed a peacock do when hand- 
somely perched on a suitable fence. 

“Tf she knew that you expected Mr. 
Dassel to take a leading part, she would 
be here in due season, for she is very 
proud of him,” said Mrs. Cameron, with 
a smile. 

“He’s a real baron, isn’t he—not of 
the French barber kind ?” queried their 
hostess. ‘ They say he’s splendidly ac- 
complished.” 

“They can hardly exaggerate his ac- 
complishments. He is one of those true 
gentlemen who have given up ease anil 
rank for an idea of right.” 

“Oh, how nice! I should love to 
hear him expatiate on the subject! I 
should think you’d set your cap for him, 
Miss Cameron.” 

“Tt would be better for you to do 
that,” was Elizabeth’s quiet reply, 








“since you have money enough for 
both.” 

What Miss Bulbous would have said 
to this is not known, as the tide of com- 
pany was at its height, and the Came- 
rons were drifted on beyond their host- 
ess, Elizabeth glance¢ uneasily at every 
new arrival. She was dreading the ad- 
vent of Sam Grizzle. 

When she dressed, that evening, for 
the party, she stood long before her 
mirror, after the last possible touch 
had, apparently, been given to her toi- 
lette. Finally, she turned, and said to 
her mother, who had entered her cham- 
ber to ask if she were ready, 

“ Are there any camelias in the con- 
servatory, mamma ?” 

“There is one very fine blossom; I 
noticed it this afternoon.” 

“ How would it look in my hair?” 

“T should like to see it there,” an- 
swered Milla; “ your hair is so dark,— 
and the white flower would look well 
with your blue dress. Let Sabrina 
bring it.” 

“ Shail I?” asked Lissa, again, of her 
mother. 

“ Of course, my dear, if you fancy it.” 

Elizabeth sat down, with thoughtful 
eyes, while Sabrina brought the flower. 

“Let me place it for you. You will 
not refuse to let me fasten it with this 
little brooch, sister ? and, remember, it 
is a gift from me.” 

“TJ will wear the brooch to please 
you, Milla, ‘for this occasion only.’ 
Make it secure, for I should dislike to 
lose it.” 

Milla was dressed in white. She 
wore a pair of solitaire ear-rings, but 
had been dissuaded from the rest of the 
jewels, which Sabrina was to take spe- 
cial charge of during their absence. 

“What's the matter with you, Sa- 
brina ?” asked Mrs. Cameron. “I know 
you’ve been crying. If you have any 
trouble, why do you not share it with 
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us? I should think we have been your 
friends long enough.” 

The old woman began to cry and 
sob. 

“Don’t worry yourself about her, 
mamma. I know what is the matter 
‘with her; it is nothing serious,” said 
Milla, a little impatiently. 

“T must know all about it if you are 
in trouble, to-morrow, nurse.” 

“Yis, yis, to-morrow you know all 
about it, true nuff,” muttered Sabrina, 
wiping her eyes. 

“JT wish the Grizzles would come for 


you before we leave, Milla. I do not 
like to go first.” 
“Oh, never mind that, mamma. 


There’s Mr. Dassel now, coming to keep 
me company until they call. It cannot 
be many moments. I will take my 
cloak and bouquet, and go down to the 
parlor with you.” 

They all went down, the old nurse 
following, to fasten the door after they 
should be gone. Mr. Dassel was in the 
hall. 

“Don’t fear—T'll take good care of 
the little girl,” he said, as Mrs. Cameron 
answered her husband’s question, if she 
were ready. ‘“ Madame Grizzle promised 
to be here in less than ten minutes.” 

“ Keep your cloak well abeut you; it 
will be chilly,” called the mother, look- 
ing back through the vestibule, to 
where her darling stood, under the 
lamp in the hall, clinging to Mr. Das- 
sel’s arm, and watching her friends de- 
part with a face the color of her dress. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

The carriage-door was closed, the 
horse started. Sabrina stood on the 
porch, looking after them. 

“ Milla was so pale, wife, I’m afraid 
this excitement is not good for her.” 

“ She always changes color so easily. 
She may look like a rose by the time 
she arrives at Miss Bulbous’.” 

Now the first detachment had ar- 
rived, they looked vainly, for some time, 
for the second. Elizabeth supposed she 
had the camelia in her hair, and was not 
anxious for the moment when Sam 
Grizzle should enter the rooms, and fix 
his greedy eyes upon it. In walking 
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about she came opposite a mirror, in a 
small boudoir, nearly deserted. It was 
natural that she should glance at her 
image—that she should look for the 
fatal flower which she had chosen as the 
signet for a life-long bondage of soul 
and body. Why did she start and smile 
when she found the camelia gone? 
The blossom had dropped from her 
hair. Where she had lost it, she did 
not know,—probably in getting out of 
the carriage. 

“T prayed to God to decide for me,” 
she murmured, “ and He.bas done it.” 

“Miss Bulbous is getting quite out 
of patience,” said her mother, finding 
Elizabeth in the corner where she had 
remained, watching the brilliant groups 
down the vista of handsome rooms, idly 
listening to the sweet music, but busily 
thinking over the temptations of the 
last few days, and rejoicing in her 
escape. : 

“ Mother, I feel uneasy ; it is strange 
they do not come.” 

“T do not see that we need to feel 
uneasy. What possible accident could 
have happened? Miss Bulbous will be 
obliged to choose another leader for the 
German, which is nothing so very seri- 
ous.” 

By this time nearly every one expect- 
ed had arrived. There was quite a 
crowd, considering that it was a coun- 
try-neighborhood party almost entirely, 
the only exceptions being a dozen or 
two of young men from town, required 
as partners in the dance, and about to 
be useful, also, in keeping champagne 
corks flying during the approaching 
supper. Miss Bulbous selected one of 
these important members of modern 
society to the leadership, and the dan- 
cing began. 

Elizabeth was asked to participate, 
and did not decline. She was glad to 
be thus engaged when Sam should ar- 
rive. She asked her mother to take the 
diamond brooch from her hair, and 
place it in the lace at her throat. 

“T lost the camelia, mamma, and can- 
not replace it.” 

“Never mind, you are well enough 
without it.” 
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Elizabeth enjoyed the dancing. The 
music was delicious, the evening cool, 
the space quite liberal allotted to the 
dancers ; she felt her spirits rise as they 
had not done for weeks. She was 
standing, with her partner, near the 
head of the salon, awaiting their turn in 
the grand round, when she saw the long- 
expected party arrive and slip up the 
broad staircase, to divest themselves of 
their wrappings—or, rather, a part of it 
—for, while Mr. and Mrs. and Mr, Sam- 
uel Grizzle were there, they were un- 
accompanied by her sister and Mr. 
Dassel. A cold wind seemed to strike 
her from the opened door ; she shivered 
to her heart’s core; a sudden dimness 
came over the lamps; her partner ad- 
dressed her, and she smiled mechani- 
cally, not knowing what he said; the 
music, so sweet, rising and falling in 
such lightly-palpitating beats of ecstacy, 
sounded afar off, as if her ears were 
filled with water. It did not sound 
like dance-music; it seemed to wail, 
“ farewell! farewell!” 

Yet Elizabeth could not tell what she 
dreaded. She longed to fly to the 
dressing-room, and ask Mrs. Grizzle 
why Milla had not come; but at that 
moment, her partner’s hand touched 
hers; she was swept off in a throbbing 
wave of music—becaine a beautiful form 
and color in the shifting kaleidoscope 
of the dance. It was half an hour be- 
fore she could release herself from its 
flying enchantments. 

In the meantime Sam had come upon 
the scene, and was watching her from a 
distance, sadly aware that she wore no 
camelia, his heart swelling inside of his 
white silk vest, and aching dreadfully. 

“Dang it, she’s a regular flirt, or she 
wouldn’t have kept me hanging by the 
gills all this time, and let me flounder 
back into the water at last. I didn’t 
think it of her,—I didn’t. Sho! what'll 
ma say? She'll be nigh about as dis- 
appointed asIam. She's made all her 
calculations, even to letting us have the 
blue-and-white front room, up-stairs, for 
our private setting-room. And now 
she’s dancing away with White Glover, 
without a speck of regard for our feel- 
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ings. I’m awful mad at her! Ihope Glo- 
ver will get her fond of him, and then 
give her the go-by. No, I don’t, either ; 
I can’t bear to see any man near her. 
Oh, lordy, I don’t see why she couldn’t 
take a fancy to me. I never saw her 
look nicer than she does to-night. She’s 
just the figure for them gored dresses 
and trains. You might as well put ’em 
on a barrel of prime beef as on ma. Oh, 
dear! I believe I'll go back home and 
go to-bed ; I’m sick!” 

“What's the matter, Mr. Grizzle?” 
asked the soft voice of a, witching little 
creature near at hand, who heard his 
unconscious groan. 

“ Thank you, Miss Jennie, I don’t feel 
well this evening; I’m sorry I came 
out. I believe Pll go home.” 

Now Miss Jennie had noticed the for- 
lorn look with which Sam had watched 
lovely Miss Cameron, and guessed at 
the nature of his disease; so she asked 
him, sympathetically, 

“What is it, Mr. Grizzle? headache 
or heartache ?” 

“Sho!” said Sam, “’taint heartache, 
that I know of! I eat tapioca pudding 
for dinner, and it never agrees with 
me.” 

“Then you should not have been so 
weak as to eat it. Never yield to the 
temptation to take what disagrees with 
your constitution,” and the merry eyes 
glanced over at Miss Cameron, “ But 
what there can be in tapioca pudding 
to injure you, puzzles me. It would 
not harm a baby.” 

“ May-be it wasn’t that, Miss Jennie ; 
it might have been the pickled tongue.” 

“T rather think it was, Mr. Grizzle. 
But I wouldn’t go home, if I were you. 
You'll feel better by-and-by.” 

“Tf you say you'll dance with me 
when this everlasting German is over, 
T'll stay.” 

“ Remain, then, by all means.” 

“There’s other girls who appreciate 
me, if she don’t,” thought Sam, some- 
what appeased by the flattering atten- 
tions of the pretty one by his side; 
“ perhaps when she sees what a favorite 
I am, she’ll be sorry she didn’t put that 
flower in her hair.” 
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But Lissa was not thinking of the 
flower nor of Sam; she was longing to 
get away, and ask her mother or Mrs. 
Grizzle why Milla and Louis had not 
arrived. She would have been still 
more anxious had she heard what was 
said when Mrs. Grizzle finally appeared 
before her hostess, and was mildly 
chided for her delay. 

“T like not to have come at all. I 
never was in such a fluster in my life 
before,” panted the new arrival. 

“T don’t think we should have come 
away, as it was,” added Mr. Grizzle, 
mysteriously. “It’s dreadful to have 
so much money as never to have no 
peace of your life.” 

“What can you mean?” asked Miss 
Bulbous, 

“Why, my dear Miss Bulbous, don’t 
you see what a state I’m in—not fit to 
come to your party? I declare, I’m 
ashamed of my rig,” seriously rejoined 
Mrs. Grizzle. 

“ What's the matter with it?” again 
questioned the hostess, scanning the 
round of point-lace on the head and the 
emerald-green velvet about the form of 
her visitor with a puzzled look. 

“Why, my diamonds, my dear! 
Don’t you miss my diamonds!” 

“ You don’t mean to tell me—” 

“They’re gone, sure! I can’t find 
them—” 

“Can’t find hide nor hair of ’em!” 
ejaculated Grizzle, pére. 

“T spent two whole hours, lookin’, 
and that’s what’s kept us so late.” 

“ Stolen ?” 

“Tm afraid so. Yes, I’m almost cer- 
tain. Still, they may turn up yet. You 
see, I had ’em out Saturday, for Miss 
Bayles to paint; and she and Susie put 
them back in my bureau-drawer, and 
locked em up. Susie is sure of it. I 
oughtn’t to have left it for them, that’s 
so! Grizzle was going to have a safe 
brought home this weck,—we’ve talked 
about it, ever since we got the silver-set 
and them diamonds. But I didn’t really 
think any body would take ’em.” 

“ Who’s Miss Bayles—that artist you 
had there? It’s probable she has taken 
them. I’m surprised you should have 


left them in her hands. Those kind of 
girls are so apt to be dishonest.” 

Mrs. Grizzle colored a little as she-re- 
plied, 

“ ve known Miss Bayles from a child. 
I can’t believe she took ’em. Perhaps 
they’re mislaid. I still hope it will turn 
out so; and if I lay hands on’em again, 
I shall be more careful.” 

“ What is it?” asked Mrs. Cameron, 
who had just become aware of their en- 
trance, and had come forward to take 
Milla under her charge. 

“My diamonds are gone. That’s 
what delayed us so.” 

“Ts it possible!” said Mrs. Cameron, 
“Then the robber must have entered 
your premises after all.” 

“Td forgot all about that occurrence 
over to your house,” exclaimed Mr. 
Grizzle. “ Well, Malvina, you may give 
up the whole thing as a dead loss, 
That burglar’s got ’em, sure enough ! ” 

Mrs. Grizzle sank into a chair, quite 
faint at the probability. 

“Come here, Cameron,” called the 
pork-merchant, across the room, “ That 
burglar did purty well, after all. He’s 
got wife’s diamonds.” 

For a few moments there was an ani- 
mated discussion of the loss. Both Mr. 
Cameron and Mr. Grizzle thought the 
robbery had been effected in the day- 
time, probably when a part of the fami- 
ly were at church—perhaps by the con- 
nivance of some dishonest servant. 

“But where is Milla?” her mother at 
length inquired; “is she waiting for 
me to bring her down?” thinking the 
young girl, in her morbid fear of 
strangers, was lingering in the dressing- 
room for her mother’s escort. 

“Milla? Why, she and Mr. Dassel 
came with you, didn’t they ?” 

“Not at all. We understood that 
you were to bring them in your car- 
riage. We left them awaiting you, two 
hours ago.” 

Mrs. Cameron was chagrined at this 
awkward misunderstanding, by which 
the couple had been cheated out of 
their evening’s entertainment. It must 
have been dull, sitting and waiting, 
only to be disappointed at last,—and 
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Milla really had desired to attend the 
party. 

“Tt’s a queer mistake,” sighed Mrs. 
Grizzle ; “but every thing goes wrong 
to-night. Why, we drove over there, as 
agreed on; and your housekeeper told 
us they’d changed their minds, and gone 
with you. I know they wasn’t there, 
for I made her look in the parlor. I 
thought likely your man had come back 
with your carriage, and they’d con- 
cluded to come in that, and not wait 
for me.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cameron exchanged a 
startled glance. 

“Tf that is so, then some accident 
must have happened, for they have not 
arrived,” said he, in a trembling voice. 

“ Oh, do go and see if Martin is here,” 
cried the alarmed mother. 

“Don't be agitated. If any thing 
had occurred you would have heard 
before this. They have been left at 
home, through mistake, and are scold- 
ing roundly by this time.” 

Mrs, Cameron’s hands and feet were 
like ice; but she suffered her hostess to 
appear to calm her misgivings. Mr. 
Bulbous went out with her husband to 
inquire of Martin. He was there, chat- 
ting with a small bevy of coachmen; 
he had not been home since bringing 
them. 

“T told you so,” said Miss Bulbous, 
when they reappeared with this report. 
“ They were in the library, reading or 
playing chess, perhaps, and your ser- 
vant stupidly overlooked them. Don’t 
go before supper! don’t / It will really 
spoil half the pleasure of the evening 
for me.” 

But the mother’s heart was filled with 
a dread foreboding ; and yet she could 
not have spoken it, for she knew not 
what to fear, Elizabeth was summon- 
ed, and the two went up for their 
wraps. 

“Tt is so strange,” murmured the 
mother. 

“Let me tie your hood for you.” 
Lissa’s own hands shook, but she com- 
pelled her voice and face to serenity. 

The drive home was rapid and silent. 
Just as they turned in it at the gate, 
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and saw the lights burning brightly in 
parlor and library, Mr. Cameron laughed. 

“Of course, they are at home,” he 
ejaculated. “See how the house is 
lighted up. We will shake them well 
for the fright they have given us.” 

Alighting and passing up the steps, 
they found the hall-door unfastened, 
and, as they flung wide the parlor-doors, 
each one of the little party expected to 
confront Louis and Milla, awaiting them 
there with counter-reproaches for hay- 
ing been left out in that unhandsome 
way. 

A silence, a desolation, which struck 
to the soul of each, awaited them. The 
two ladies sank into chairs, while the 
father went on into the library, the 
dining-room, up to the chambers, and 
down again. 

“Where is Sabrina?” 
Cameron, as he returned. 

“JT do not know. Neither she nor 
Milla are in their room.” 

His eye fell on a folded paper, lying 
on the table, directly under the chande- 
lier. He went forward, and opened it ; 
his wife was by his side in an instant. 
They read it together : 


asked Mrs. 


“ DEAR FATHER—DARLING MOTHER: 
I could not leave you without at least 
writing good-bye. We were married 
yesterday, at a church in Yonkers, while 
we were out riding. I am afraid I have 
done wrong, but Louis urged me, and I 
have great confidence in his judgment. 
He said it was cruel and useless to keep 
us waiting, on the plea that I was not 
old enough. I was as much of a woman 
in thought and feeling as many girls of 
twenty. He wanted to go back to his 
dear fatherland for a brief visit,—he 
was homesick,—and he thought that 
you would not consent to my going with 
him. ButI love him so much, I could 
not live if he should go away without 
me, and perhaps never come back. I 
have taken Aunt Mildred’s legacy, which 
Louis says is quite right, since it is en- 
tirely my own. He has saved up quite 
a sum of money, he says, during the last 
year, and he hopes to recover some of 
his own estates, now the troubles in 
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Europe are over. I have also taken my 
good nurse Sabrina. Louis was not 
quite willing, but I was obliged to have 
an attendant; and I pleaded hard for 
her. I know you will be glad she is 
With me; for she will take good care 
of me. Farewell, dear, dearest parents, 
and say farewell to Lissa. Louis prom- 
ises me faithfully that we shall be home 
again within one year. I leave you my 
marriage-certificate to take charge of 
forme. Do not feel anxious about me. 
Sabrina will be with us, and J am so 
happy! Good-bye, for a few months, 
my darlings. Your MILL.” 


“Oh, my poor little girl, what have 
you done?” moaned the mother. “ You 
have broken your own heart.” 

“ Scoundrel!” said the father, bring- 
ing down his heel, as if crushing an 
enemy under it. “Is this the way 
Louis repays our friendship? Read the 
note,” he continued, giving it to Eliza- 
beth. 

“Tissa, you are fainting,” cried her 
mother, a moment later. 

“Don’t mind me,” murmured she; 
but she slipped from the sofa, as she 
spoke, and it was some time before they 
could revive her. 

They believed that a pang, at thus 
utterly losing her former lover, had 
something to do with the emotion which 
had overpowered her. Perhaps it had: 
surprise and sorrow, fear and deadly 
pain, were mingled in the first shock; 
but the sharpest fear, the deadliest pain, 
they did not conceive of. They had no 
clue to it; but Lissa, as she read her 
sister’s letter, recalled Robbie’s warning ; 
and this it was which sharpened the 
stroke, until it was unbearable. 

“ Oh, father, fly ! pursue them; bring 
them back! It may not be too late.” 

He was striding up and down the 
room. 

“T have thought of that. But how 
can I go to-night? The last train is 
in. They probably took the half-past 
nine express into the city. Where they 
will go from there I cannot guess. No 
first-class steamer sails to-morrow. I 
hope he will not take that child on 
VoL, 1.—29 
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board some tedious sailing-vessel. Yet 
it’s probable that he has done so, in 
order to elude pursuit.” 

“ Go after them, my husband. I will 
go with you. Milla will return to her 
mother. If they can only be happy, 
married, so be it. Let them remain 
with us, where I can still watch over 
my frail flower. My poor little Milla! 
so helpless, so sensitive! What man 
can take the place of her mother! Oh, 
Milla, Milla!” 

“Tf she suffers, she will, have but her- 
self to blame.” 

“Not so. You know we all have 
been influenced so much by Mr. Dassel. 
And she was such a child! -I don’t 
wonder he could persuadg her into this 
folly. Oh, how glad I am she took Sa- 
brina with her! Sabrina understands 
all her little ways—” 

Here the mother broke down into 
such weeping as the young know not of. 

Sad it is when the child who has 
drawn life from her heart, who has 


bloomed at her breast, makes a mother © 


to weep such tears. * 

Mr. Cameron could not endure it, He 
ceased his stormy walk, to take her in 
his arms, and soothe her. 

“ Perhaps it is not so bad. Louis has 
been indiscreet—rash. I would not 
have believed him capable of such an: 
absurd and useless step. But, after all,. 
they may be very happy. The voyage: 
may be beneficial to her health. You: 
know our physician has recommended! 
it. If he brings her back, in a few 
months, rosy and strong, we will forgive: 
him the temporary robbery.” 

Robbery? An unfortunate word!’ 
It recalled to the sobbing woman the 
memory of Mrs, Grizzle’s diamonds ;: she: 
almost shrieked, 

“ He took them! I see it all now!' 
Disgrace and misery! He has robbed 
Mrs. Grizzle of her jewelry to obtain 
means to carry out his plan!” 

“Tmpossible!” But the suspiciom 
struck Mr. Cameron like a blow, stag- 
gering the confidence he still felt in the 
man who had won his friendship.. 

“ Ah, father, I fear that will be the 
construction they will put upom the two 
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events coming together,” cried Eliza- 
beth, wringing her hands. “To say the 
least, the coincidence is unfortunate. 
Mother, what can we do? Such trou- 
ble, such disgrace will kill you!” 

“My poor darling! our own sweet 
little Milla!” was moaned, in reply. 
“Do you remember the day, my hus- 
band, before she was injured, how per- 
fectly well and beautiful she was that 
day? Little angel! Why did God 
choose ier for such misfortunes? Why, 
having incurably injured her, did He 
allow my darling to grow up to such a 
fate? We have guarded her so tender- 
ly—we have all loved her so! I cannot 
have it so!” she cried, more wildly, 
starting up and going to the door, as if 
about to rush out into the night after 
her flying child. 

“Come back, my dear wife. Quiet 
yourself, I will do all that can be 
done.” 

“ She does not know the world; she 
does not dream of what it will be out- 
side the circle which has so loved and 
shielded her. She will expect to meet 
love on every side.” 

“ But Louis, at least, loves her well, 
or he would not have married her.” 

“God grant it! Yet, it may be, as 
Lissa has often warned me, that he loves 
her fortune instead. Reflect, how he 
has treated Lissa. Oh, my husband! 
I am afraid we have been strangely 
blind !—Lissa, run up to her room, and 
see if Milla took her thick shawl. It is 
so chilly these November nights,—and 
she is not accustomed to the night-air!” 

Ah! the mother could not yet resign 
her motherly cares. Elizabeth obeyed, 
stumbling, blinded by her tears, up the 
stairs, to Milla’s room, where she fell on 
her knees, praying for the sister who 
had once wronged her, but for whom 
she felt nothing but pity and love,— 
praying that she might be spared dis- 
grace, neglect, broken health, and a 
broken heart,—and weeping afresh at 
sight of the little white bed, soft shelter 
of innocent girlhood, a glove dropped 
on the floor, a pair of little slippers 
scarcely cold from the warmth of those 
small feet. 


“She has her shawl,—Louis would 
see to that. Remember, dear mother, 
how very thoughtful and attentive he 
is,” she said, when she returned to the 
parlor. “Between him and Sabrina, 
surely, she will be well cared for. It is 
not that, so much—” Here she checked 
herself, glancing at her father. 

All night they remained up,—no 
sleep, no rest for that troubled house- 
hold. The first train which stopped at 
their little station was at six o’clock in 
the morning. Elizabeth called up the 
cook, and had a cup of coffee for her 
father, who was to take that train in 
pursuit of the fugitives. 

“If they are in New York, I will find 
them. If I should hear of them in any 
other direction, and go farther, I will 
telegraph.” 

“T never thought to spend a night 
like this,” murmured Mrs. Cameron, 
when her husband’s haggard face had 
passed from her sight. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TABLEAU VIVANT—BY THE YOUNG ARTIST, 


“¢Misfortunes never come single,’” 
spoke Mrs. Grizzle, the following even- 
ing, at her dinner-table. “ Here’s my 
diamonds stolen, Sam’s got the mitten, 
and Milla Cameron run away with Mr. 
Dassel, all in one breath, as one might 
say. I declare, I’ve been in such a state 
of excitement all day, I haven’t known 
which end I stood on, Grizzle. I should 
think poor Mrs. Cameron would be 
ravin’ distracted.” 

“T brought up a note to her from 
Cameron. He ain’t comin’ home to- 
night. He’s got the police to help him, 
quietly ; and they’re watching the ship- 
pin’. What on earth possessed ’em to 
run away, when they might just as well 
got married to home? Nobody opposed 
em, did they?” 

“T guess not, very seriously. Only 
that little hump-back thing wasn’t fit 
to be married, and her mother knew it. 
She’s got the purti.st face I ever saw. 
and she sings like a cherubim, but she 
hain’t no strength; and then, her de- 
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formity. I wonder at Dassel’s takin’ 
her instead of ’Lizabeth. He’s powerful 
fond of music, though, and she was too, 
which I s’pose was a bond between 
‘em. She left word they was going to 
Germany. It’s all the fashion now, to 
go abroad on your bridal-tour ; and if 
I was the family, I wouldn’t say a word 
about their runnin’ off. I'd put the 
best face on it ; for ‘ what can’t be cured 
must be endured’ ”— 

“ As we said when we furnished that 
rusty pork to the army. But, really, 
wife, what you say is good common- 
sense; and I guess you’d better run 
over, after supper, and advice ’em to it. 
They won’t think it intrudin’, for they 
will see you mean well.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call your din- 
ner your supper, Grizzle. If you live a 
thousand years you'll never have no 
style.” 

“You’ve got enough for both of us, 
Malvina.” 

“ Goodness knows, I ought to have, 
for I try hard enough. But about goin’ 
over. I don’t feel as if I was called on 
to trouble myself after the way they’ve 
treated Sam.” 

“Oh, I don’t lay up hard feelings, 
mother. You can go right along, as far 
as I’m concerned. Girls will be girls, 
Malvina. If Miss ’Lizabeth can’t take 
a shine to our boy, that’s no reason why 
we should quarrel with our neighbors, 
You go right along, and give’em all the 
comfort you can.” 

“Did you give notice about our loss 
to the police to-day ?” 

“T did; but they don’t think you'll 
ever see your jewelry again. It’s so easy 
to conceal, and, if the stones are taken 
out of the settings, you couldn’t identi- 
fy ’em no more’n a ham from a heap on 
my third floor.” 

Susie Grizzle was busy with her al- 
monds, but she looked up, with a curi- 
ous, sharp glance, when her parents 
spoke about the missing valuables. She 
colored, fidgeted, opened her mouth to 
speak, and shut it again. 

“ Malvina,” said the master of the 
house, lowering his voice and looking 
about, to see that the waiter was.in the 
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pantry, “ has it ever come into your head 
that Mr. Dassel, himself, might have took 
’em, to help pay his expenses to Eu-- 
rope?” 

“ Griz-z-zle!” 

“Tve been thinkin’ about it, all day.” 

“Then you'd better quit thinking 
about it, unless you want to get your- 
self took up for a label. You’d be ina 
pretty fix to get stuck for a label, and 
get into the Toombs. Oh, dear!” 

“ Libel, my dear.” 

“ Well, label or libel, which you 
choose ; I s’pose it’s libel, sure enough. 
Don’t say that out loud again, without 
good reason. It scares me to think of 
it! As if we’d been nourishing a snake 
in our very bosoms, Grizzle, instead ov 
a live baron.” 

Grizzle had to smile. 

Again Susie glanced up, and Sam, 
dropping his eyes, whistled softly to 
himself. He was beginning to see into 
some things. 

“ T never nourished him in my bosam, 
my love.” " 

“Oh, Grizzle, how coarse you be! 
You ought to seta different example 
before your children. It’s quite likely 
I only referred to it in a metaphoricative 
sense ; and I’m sure you’ve always made 
as much of Baron Dassel as I have. 
You can’t say you wa’n’t proud to have 
a baron in the family; no you can’t! 
I took him on the strength of the Cam- 
erons. They’re not people to be taken 
in. If Mr. Dassel wasn’t a born gentle- 
man, I’ll never believe in a human being 
again.” 

“T only hinted at the possibility, my 
dear. I don’t want you to say nothin’ 
about it. I went to Miss Bayles to-day, 
to ask her if she recollected distinctly 
that she and Susie put ’em back and 
locked the drawer. She says she does 
remember it. She placed the jewels 
just where they belonged, as ordered.” 

“ Of course, papa, it was just as I told 
you.” 

“She quite started when I told her 
about Dassel’s eloping with Cameron’s 
daughter ; it set her a-thinking of some- 
thing, I know; and she says she’s com- 
ing out to-morrow to see you about-the 
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jewelry. I told her she needn’t mind 
—we didn’t blame her; but she seemed 
to want to come. So you may look for 
her. But say, if you’re going over to 
t’other house, it’s time you went.” 

“Tl take you over, mother,” said 
Sam, perhaps with a vague longing to 
do something friendly for Miss Cameron, 
and with a hope of getting a glimpse 
of her. “I won’t go in; but you can 
ask her if there’s any errands she’d like 
me to do while her father’s away.” 

Mother and daughter shivered when 
the servant brought them word, in their 
chamber, that their neighbor, Mrs. Griz- 
zle, wished to see them. It was so hard 
to hide their wounded hearts from the 
world—harder still to allow inquisitive 
eyes to scan those wounds. 

“Tt might as well be to-night as to- 
morrow, or next week,” spoke Lissa, the 
first to summon fortitude for the inter- 
view. “We cannot always shut our- 
selves up in this room, mother; and 
Mrs. Grizzle, if vulgar, is so really kind- 
hearted.” 


So they went down, and the good 
lady shook them by the hand, and add- 
ed a kiss on Lissa’s pale cheek. 

“T ought to get mad, and shake you, 
instead of kiss you,” she said, with a tact 
for which no one would have given her 
credit, “ for giving my Sam the mitten. 


Naughty girl! I’d made out the list 
for the biggest kind of infair; and I 
was goin’ to get Jones to make a cake 
seven feet high, with an image of 
Hymen on top; and you’ve spoiled it 
all, and I’ve no daughter-in-law yet.” 
“Oh, hope it is for the best, Mrs. 
Grizzle. All your son will have to do 
will be to ask some worthier girl than 
I. He cannot be long in finding one 
who will treat him as he deserves.” 
“T’m afraid Sam won’t get over itso 
easy as all that, Miss Lissa. You may 
not believe it, but I’m afraid he’ll have 
a fit of sickness ; he’s so cast down. La, 
I didn’t think you was a flirt, my dear! 
But nobody can tell what these girls 
will do, Mrs. Cameron; which reminds 
me to speak of your Milla and our Mr. 
Dassel. I don’t think there was any 
thing so dreadful in they’re runnin’ off. 
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Headstrong,—that’s all. I allers sus- 
pected Dassel had an iron will,—soft 
and strong,—soft and strong. If I was 
in your place, I wouldn’t make a fuss 
about it. It’s too late, now, to prevent 
the marriage; and this settin’ the police 
after them don’t look well. I should 
be afeard it would get into the papers. 
Why don’t you jest let on that the wed- 
din’ was very private on account of 
your daughter’s health, and they’ve 
gone abroad on their bridal-tour ?” 

Mrs. Cameron breathed easier. When 
Mrs. Grizzle sent for her she had but 
little doubt that she had come to accuse 
Mr. Dassel of taking: her diamonds, 
To find this not so, but that no such 
suspicion had entered her mind, was a 
great relief. The view which Mrs, 
Grizzle took of the affair was the sensi- 
ble one. It is true, she did not know 
of Milla’s legacy, nor of the construction 
the family put upon Mr. Dassel’s motive 
in inducing her to leave her home, tak- 
ing her fortune with her; therefore, she 
could not understand the depth of their 
trouble, their terrible anxiety for the 
happiness of their darling. To her, as 
to others, it looked like a love-match, 
and as such would be approved more 
than condemned. After all, disgrace is 
one of the most frightful misfortunes 
which can befall a family ; and if Louis 
were, indeed, innocent of any indictable 
wrong, even if selfish and guilty of du- 
plicity, he might be faithful to Milla; 
and their old repose might, some time, 
settle back upon them. 

All this drifted through Mrs. Came- 
ron’s mind as she listened. She felt truly 
grateful to her rude but tender-hearted 
visitor, and did not refuse to talk about 
the circumstances of the flight, Mrs. 
Grizzle even laughing at the slyness of 
Mr. Dassel in making for himself so 
good an opportunity for eloping. Lissa 
recalled the meaning look she had no- 
ticed interchanged between the lovers 
when Miss Bulbous first gave the invi- 
tation to the soirée ; she saw how Milla 
had made the party an excuse for ob- 
taining her casket of jewels, the absence 
of which had, no doubt, hitherto been 
the main obstacle to the final consum- 
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mation of their wishes.’ It seemed in- 
credible that her sister, whose soul had 
been of such translucent innocence, 
could act with duplicity. It proved 
the power of another’s influence. 

Mrs. Grizzle, perhaps better than one 
who had more delicacy in approaching 
the subject, proved herself quite a com- 
forter. Mrs. Cameron determined to 
take her advice, and say nothing of the 
marriage having been a secret one; 
though it would be difficult to prevent 
rumors, as Miss Bulbous, at least, must 
be suspicious of the true state of the 
case. As to their other harrowing fears, 
those must be borne in silence. 

The next day Mr. Cameron returned 
home, worn and weary, without any 
tidings whatever of the fugitives. It 
seemed strange that a party, so likely 
to attract attention, could not be traced. 
Dassel, always of very marked and dis- 
tinguished personal appearance; his 
wife, with her long, fair curls and slight 
deformity; and Sabrina, her tall and 
dignified colored attendant, made up a 
group not to be overlooked. Yet, the 
only trace obtained of them was, that 
they took the half-past nine express 
into the city, and entered a carriage at 
the Thirty-second Street station. 

His wife was more cheerful than he 
had hoped to find her. “She has gone,” 
she said, “and we must be as happy as 
we can without her. I will pray to my 
heavenly Father, night and day, for her 
welfare. Perhaps He will be more mer- 
ciful to her than she has been to herself. 
We must not shut out the sunshine from 
our home, because our poor lily has 
gone from it.” 

He kissed his wife witb an ineffable 
relief at finding her thus brave. 

Yet, how much easier it proved to 
make a resolution than to keep it! As 
the days rolled on, every nook and cor- 
ner of her home was so haunted by that 
sweet presence which had vanished, that 
a ghost seemed ever at the mother’s 
side. Suspense, that worst of corroding 
mental poisons, ate into her hope and 
patience, until, at times, she cried out, 
in the sclitude of her chamber, “If she 
were dead, I should be less unhappy!” 
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Yet she hardly expected a letter until 
time should elapse sufficient to permit a 
missive to return from across the ocean. 
All the family had made up their minds 
that Mr. and Mrs. Dassel had fled to 
Europe. Still, the mail was never 
brought in that Mr. Cameron did not 
involuntarily start, eagerly grasp the 
package, and run his eyes over it, look- 
ing for a letter from them. 

He caused the marriage to be pub- 
lished in the papers, answering the sur- 
prised inquiries of friends with an as- 
sumed gayety. 

It was Elizabeth, more than any one, 
who bore the weight of a terrible and 
treble anxiety. She expected a letter 
from Robbie, which she longed and yet 
dreaded to receive. If the news in that 
letter should be good, then the shadow 
would clear away from heart and con- 
science; if not happy, she could at least 
be thankful and at peace. If the news. 
should be what she feared, what grief 
and shame would not descend upon her 
head? grief and shame which she had 
resolved to bear alone, until some un- 
happy chance should make all known 
to her parents and to the world. 


—Meanwhile, what of Abel Bellows, 
whom such an ill wind had blown into 
the Tombs? The poor artist was think- 
ing of him when she fell into such a 
reverie, after Grizzle’s communication 
of Mr. Dassel’s disappearance. The two 
men were, somehow, so associated in her 
mind, that one could not be mentioned 
without summoning the image of the 
other, which was owing to the keen 
interest she took in Abel’s affairs and 
the fact that Mr. Dassel had been his 
accuser, 

“ So, that is the gate of escapé which 
he has left open,” she murmured to her- 
self, after Grizzle had left her. “I must 
stop, on my way home, and inform Abel 
of the good news. His deliverance is 
nearer at hand than he thinks.” 

And as she paused, at sunset, in the 
dreary shadow of the Tombs, she knew 
that she would have occasion for but few 
more visits. Her message left the pris- 
oner playing with a sunbeam which 
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stole through the bars; and when she 
reached the tenement-house and went 
up the stairs with her light, quick step, 
she brought the sunbeam of a most joy- 
ful smile into the wo-begone presence of 
Mrs. Bellows. She boarded, now, with 
that lugubrious woman, preferring this 
to taking her meals out or to cooking 
them for herself. It was pleasant to 
reflect that her board-bill was the means 
of filling all these hungry child-mouths 
with good, wholesome food, of keeping 
the coal crackling and the kettle sing- 
ing. She had stoutly proved her friend- 
ship in these trying days. That dread- 
ful note of a hundred dollars she had 
paid off, leaving the furniture of the lit- 
tle household free ; she had squared the 
rent-account also; no danger ef the 
children being turned out in the cold; 
their bed was their own, and their roof 
was paid for, for the present; likewise 
the feelings and pride of the mother 
‘were saved, in that her marriage-portion 
was not taken from her. It would not 
have been possible for Miss Bayles to 
have done all this, had not her good 
fairy brought her that bewildering piece 
of good fortune, the portraits of the 
Grizzle family. When she had first 
counted the crisp, handsome green- 
backs, to the amount of two hundred 
and fifty dollars, she had seen them 
transformed, in her mind’s eye, into a 
black silk dress for Sundays, a set of 
furs to keep out the winter-wind on her 
early morning and late twilight jour- 
neys; with a reserve still left for wet- 
weather days. But another call had 
been made for her precious treasure, and 
she had not been deaf to that call. A 
merino had taken the place of the silk, 
and the furs were dispensed with alto- 
gether; but there was so much warmth 
in the young artist’s heart, that she 
scarcely seemed to miss them. 

Now, as she came into the warm 
room, which held an appetizing odor 
of roasted potatoes and broiled steak, 
her dark eyes laughed and her cheeks 
had bright red roses in them. Miss 
Bayles was growing actually pretty. 
She had been too pale and too sad; but 
her expression had changed; she had 
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come back to what she had a right to 
be—a handsome and lively young wo- 
man, 

“T thought you’d lighted the other 
lamp,” said Mrs. Bellows, looking about 
her; “but I guess its only your eyes, 
after all. I don’t see how you can come 
home 1n such spirits, after a hard day’s 
work. I should think you’d be tuck- 
ered out.” 

“Not I! I'm tired,—I don’t deny 
that. But, somehow, the world is 
bright, and I can’t help feeling happy. 
How have you flourished to-day, Mrs. 
Bellows ?” 

“ Oh, don’t ask me. I s’pose I might 
have had some peace of mind and body 
to-day, knowin’ them debts was paid, 
for which I’m sure I shall be grateful to 
my dyin’ day,—-with a good fire, and 
something to eat. But that tooth’s 
been troublin’ me ag’in. And some of 
the boys hooted at Matthew on the 
street,—and. I’ve been kind of down- 
hearted, to tell the truth. There ain’t 
much but trouble in this world, Miss 
Bayles.” 

“Your temperament is not so san- 
guine as mine,” responded the young 
lady, “and for that you are not to 
blame. Toddle, you little sinner, come 
here, and see what I have for you!” 

The next moment Toddle was in her 
lap, eating an apple, while she “ trotted 
him to Boston,” to the tune of 


“‘ There’s a better time coming, boys, 
Wait a little longer!” 


In fact, Miss Bayles fairly bubbled over 
with good spirits, despite the fact that 
work was limited, and she had been 
given the morrow for a holiday. She 
needed the day very much, as she had 
two important visits to make, one of 
which, as we know, was to Rose Villa, 
which would take considerable time. 
How true it is that when one end of 
the balance goes up the other must go 
down! Here was this tender-hearted 
woman about to bring great distress and 
misery upon one innocent family; but 
that family was unknown to her, and 
searcely entered into her thoughts, 
while she knew, to a certainty, that she 
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was about to relieve another innocent 
family of great distress and misery. 

As soon as breakfast was over the 
next morning, Miss Bayles set out on 
her expedition to Rose Viila, arriving 
there at about ten o’clock. 

“ Oh, is it you?” said Sam, who had 
heard her ring and peeped out of his 
mother’s sitting-room, to see who it was, 
“Why, how you have fleshed-up this 
fall! You look more as you used to, 
down on Greenwich-street.” 

The young artist blushed, which still 
more improved her looks. She did not 
tell Sam that he had improved equally 
in losing flesh and color; but she 
thought it, and as she followed him 
down the hall, she watched his not un- 
handsome figure, with an interest of 
which he did not dream. 

“ Here’s Miss Bayles, ma, bright as a 
pink.” 

“JT declare, you do look good this 
frosty mornin’. Take off your bunnit 
and cloak, and set down on this sofy, 
*side of me. You know Sam’s got the 
mitten again; you give it to him, a good 
while ago, and now Miss Cameron’s give 
it again,—so he’s one for each hand 
now. I don’t see what I’m to do for 
a daughter-in-law. Most women that 
don’t want ’em has more than suits their 
taste.” 

The girl cast a look about the room, 
warmed to a summer-warmth; bright 
with velvet carpets, pictures, large win- 
dows; luxurious with easy-chairs, and 
flossy mats, into which her slender feet 
might sink until hidden; cast a look 
into the dimpled, motherly face beside 
her; and a shy, swift look at the young 
man standing in the arch of the bay- 
window. KH all looked pleasant in con- 
trast with the tenement-house. She was 
weary with the battle which a solitary 
woman ever must fight, who is poor, 
and must provide for her own wants, 
against the frowns, the jeers, the com- 
petition of strong men. She had that 
affection for Mrs, Grizzle which springs 
from long association; she was blest 
with memories of her dear father, and 
those days of happiness when he was 
alive ; her deficiencies of education and 
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refinement appeared to the artist more 
like faults and less like crimes than ever 
before. The young girl had cast away 
all this comfort and friendship for a 
path of thorns and a loveless life, Per- 
haps she had been too particular ? How- 
ever that might be, it was too late to 
rescind her resolutions. Sam Grizzle 
looked higher now; and she sighed. 

“ What’s that for, my dear? ‘You 
looked so happy when you come in, I 
didn’t believe you could get up a sigh. 
I should say it weighed about four 
pound, by the way you riz it.” 

Mrs. Grizzle was good at guessing 
weights, for she had handled the scales 
and measures a great deal, in days gone 
by. 
“Tt was walking up the hill from the 
station, I think; it makes me draw a 
long breath.—But about your jewels, 
Mrs. Grizzle. I could not rest until I 
came to see if I was exonerated from 
any carelessness.” 

“ La, child, I sent you word, yister- 
day, I didn’t blame you.” 

“ Have you any suspicion «here they 
have gone to?” 

“Not the least idea. Burglars, I 
s’pose,” 

“ Was the drawer locked ?” 

“Yes; and whoever took ’em un- 
locked it, and locked it up again, with 
a key of their own. There’s one com- 
fort, Miss Bayles—you’ve got ’em all 
right in the portrait, for I don’t expect 
Grizzle will buy me any more right 
away. He thinks it too much money to 
run so much risk a-keepin’.” 

“Mr. Dassel has gone off, without 
notice ?” 

“Yes, he and Milla Cameron made a 
runaway love-match of it.” 

“Poor child!” said Miss Bayles, 
softly. ‘It was the deformed one?” 

“Yes; and a sweet, pretty creature 
she was.” 

“ She was, indeed! I have seen her 
several times, you remember, at this 
house, I never saw another face of such 
peculiar, soft, child-like beauty. It’s a 
terrible pity that she has intrusted her 
fate to Mr. Dassel. To tell you the 
truth, I have no confidence in him. 
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I certainly believe that he has your dia- 
monds.” 

“Bless you! what makes you think 
so?” 

“T have watched him closely ever 
since I first met him. He came a great 
deal to the house where I live, to see a 
poor family. The man was porter in a 
store for which he corresponded. I 
wondered why he paid this humble 
family so much attention, I, too, was 
included in his constant civilities. Do 
you know there was a robbery and mur- 
der committed in that store, some time 
last summer, early ?” 

“T do recollect his speakin’ of it.” 

“ After Mr. Dassel had visited our 
house some time, I discovered his ob- 
ject. He betrayed it to me, very cau- 
tiously, but still I understood him. The 
porter had a sleeve-button which Mr. 
Dassel had lost. If I would recover 
that button privately— which he thought 
I could do, for Abel Bellows had a great 
friendship for me—he would give me a 
thousand dollars for it. This was not 
until after he despaired of getting hold 
of it unaided. He was many weeks 
arriving at the open proposition. Mean- 
time, I had been subjected to delicate 
flatteries, exquisite sympathy, brotherly 
kindness, which would have turned any 
head but one so suspicious as mine. 
But, somehow, I never trusted Mr. 
Dassel. Once before in my life I had 
met a pair of blue eyes like his—clear, 
blue as the sky, limpid, with an occa- 
sional wonder in them, like the surprise 
of a child; and their owner was the 
coldest, most subtle creature you could 
imagine. So I studied Mr. Dassel. 
Some time ago I made up my mind that 
he had committed the robbery in the store 
of his employers, and that some proof of 
the fact was in Abel Bellows’ possession. 
When he finally disclosed his desire for 
the button, then I knew that my sus- 
picions were correct. While debating 
what steps to take in the matter, I was 
astonished to find that, last week, he 
had caused the arrest of the porter, on 
the charge that he was the guilty party ! 
I assure you, I have not been easy in my 
shoes since then, Mrs. Grizzle. I have 
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been afraid to move about much, to be 
alone, almost to eat or drink, for Mr. 
Dasse] must have known that I suspect- 
ed him, and would come forward on 
the witness-stand, and testify to his 
proposition about the button. It was 
to be expected that he would wish to 
get me out of the way. I was afraid 
that I should make one more of those 
‘mysterious disappearances’ which are 
so frequent. That such might not be 
my fate, you may guess that I played a 
careful part when I met Mr. Dassel here 
Saturday. We both made ourselves 
very agreeable, Those blue eyes had a 
terrible sort of fascination tome. I have 
no doubt I should have met my fate 
before this, had he not had a plan for 
fleeing the country, which prevented his 
troubling himself about me.” 

“Oh, goodness gracious! how you do 
go on, Miss Bayles! You make me craw] 
all over.” 

“Not any more than I do,” said the 
artist, with a little shiver. “I felt im- 
mensely relieved when I heard he had 
run away. I understand, now, the 
whole performance. He threw Abel 
Bellows into prison, not with the expec- 
tation of convicting him, but to prevent 
the porter from betraying him, while 
he perfected his plans for flight. If he 
could have obtained possession of the 
button before he betrayed himself to 
Bellows and to me, he would have re- 
mained here and snapped his fingers at 
any accusations Bellows might have 
made; but the case against him, sup- 
ported by my testimony, would have 
been too strong. I think he liked his 
quarters here quite well enough to have 
remained, so long as he was free from 
danger.” 

“Yes,” interposed Sam, “ he had good 
pickings.” The pupil was thinking of 
their daily games of billiards, and the 
laughing grace with which his tutor 
took the five or ten dollars which the 
young man was sure to lose before the 
sport ceased for theday. Nothing ever 
had been said of this trifling dissipa- 
tion to the parents, and he had been 
put “to his wit’s end,” often, for the 
money. 
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Susie Grizzle, hearing Miss Bayles’ 
voice, had slipped away from her gov- 
erness, and was standing in the room, 
unobserved, during the relation of the 
young lady. She now came forward, 
trembling a little, and looking fright- 
ened. 

“ Mamma, I saw Mr. Dassel come out 
of your room, Sunday, when you and 
pa and Sam were at church. I was in 
the hall. He looked vexed when he 
saw me, and said he thought I was with 
you; and he said, he wondered where 
the Sunday Times was—he’d been look- 
ing in your room for it.” 

“Why didn’t you tell this to me be- 
fore, Susan ?” 

“ Oh, mamma, somehow I didn’t dare 
to. The moment I heard your necklace 
was gone, I thought of Mr. Dassel, and 
that frightened me so” 

“Little fool! But it wouldn’t make 
any difference. He was out of the way 
by that time. This is what comes of 
takin’ a foreigner into your family. 
Dear me! to think of them Camerons! 


I would give my diamonds twice over, 
if that child was back under her father’s 
roof.” 

“T can’t conceive what he married 
her for, sweet as she is,” mused Miss 


Bayles. “But I must hasten back to 
the city, to lay all these facts before 
Borden & DeWitt without delay. I 
hope to see Abel Bellows taking tea 
with his wife and children to-night.” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t say a word about 
it! It would kill Mrs. Cameron and 
*Lizabeth! They’d never get over it.” 

“But there is an innocent man in 
prison. His family suffers for want of 
his care. Even should I permit affairs 
to take their course, there would be but 
a brief delay. Borden & DeWitt will 
hear of Mr. Dassel’s departure, and 
every thing will come out.” 

“Then the Lord have mercy on that 
family—that’s all I’ve got tosay! I’m 
afraid it’ll be the death of ’em.” 

“T pity them,—I do, indeed. Per- 
haps the worst can be concealed from 
them. This matter need not, necessari- 
ly, get into the papers. I will ask them 
to withhold it. Doubtless they will 
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place detectives in the field, as they 
ought to do; but it can be kept quiet. 
Of course, if he should be discovered 
and arrested, the family would then 
know all. If he should escape, they 
may never learn that which must com- 
plete their unhappiness, I must go. 
No, I cannot.stay to lunch. I want to 
reach the store in time to have his ac- 
cusers bring up Abel Bellows for dis- 
missal this very afternoon.” 

Sam walked with Miss Bayles down 
to the station, and saw her on the train. 
He came back with a slow step and 
heavy heart. 

“Perhaps if Miss Lissa knew what 
trouble was before her, she’d be glad of 
me for a friend and protector, after all,” 
he said to his mother, as he flung him- 
self down on a chair in her room. 

That was well said of Sam; it proved 
some manliness in his nature—for what 
is the true, “manly” character, if not 
to protect, defend, and comfort the wo- 
man which it chooses ? 

“Poor girl, I shouldn’t wonder,” re- 
plied his mother, dropping a tear on 
the gorgeous afghan she was knitting; 
“ and if she’s so disposed, I shan’t offer 
objections, if they have got a burglar in 
the family. The Camerons are too nice 
people to be put down; and I, for one, 
shall stand up for ’em.” 

“ And I, for two,” added Sam. . 


—Swiftly the lessening autumn day 
glided away,—too swiftly for Miss 
Bayles, who had many steps to take, in 
order to carry out her plans. But she 
worked faithfully, and came out in tri- 
umph from her day of busy toil. The 
sun was setting in a bank of crimson 
clouds, as she entered the tenement- 
house with a basket on her arm and 
sundry packages in her hands; and, 
proceeding directly to Mrs. Bellows’ 
room, laid down her burdens, and ad- 
dressed its mistress thus: 

“T’ve taken the liberty of inviting a 
friend to tea, Mrs. Bellows, and I want 
you and the children to look your best. 
I'll curl Toddle’s hair and put on his 
white apron, if you'll brush up the room 
and put on your alpaca dress. We must 
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have the table look nice, too. So here’s 
a bouquet of flowers for it, and a can 
of peaches, a cake, some cheese, rusk, 
smoked beef, every thing nice!” 

“For the land-sake, a boddy would 
think you was going to be married, and 
was settin’ out your weddin’ supper! 
That cake’s actually frosted. Who's 
comin’? Mr. Dassel ?” 

“Nothe! A gentleman friend of mine, 
though. You make haste and dress, 
please, for I expect him in half an hour.” 

The young girl laughingly “‘ shewed” 
away the children, who had gathered 
about the dainties like a flock of chick- 
ens at the sight of corn, while their 
mother went to the bureau to put up 
her hair, murmuring, “It’s an awful 
piece of extravagance for me to put on 
that alpaca, when it’s likely I'll never 
have another. I hope you'll enjoy your- 
self, Miss Bayles; and I’m sure I’m wil- 
lin’ you should have company when it 
don’t cost me a cent, and nothing but 
the trouble. But you mustn’t think a 
woman with her husband in the Tombs 


is goin’ to be very gay; besides, I was 
always bashful before strangers.” 

“You won’t be afraid of this gentle- 
man, I’m quite sure,” said the artist, all 


smiles. ‘ He’s as jolly and humorous a 
person asI know. I rather think you 
will like him. I've curled the baby, 
and now, with your permission, I’ll set 
the table. Is there plenty of tea? Mat- 
thew, run, get a pint of milk, and come 
back instantly. How pretty the flowers 
look in the centre of the table! We 
must light both burners. There! how 
do you like it!” 

“Tt’s all well enough for them that 
can afford it,” sighed Mrs. Bellows. 

Presently Matthew returned with the 
milk. Two or three times Miss Bayles 
had approached the window during her 
preparations, and stolen a glance across 
the way. 

“Ts all ready now?” she asked. 

“ As fur as I know; and I hope your 
company’ll soon be here, for if there’s 
any thing I dislike, it’s tea that’s steeped 
till the flavor’s all gone.” 

Again Miss Bayles approached the 
window, and drawing up the blind, she 
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let it down in an innocent manner, no- 
ways like a signal. About two minutes 
thereafter there was a knock at the 
door. Mrs. Bellows made signs to the 
two oldest to fold their hands and hold 
up their heads, and then put on her own 
company-look. The artist stepped gay- 
ly to the door and flung it wide open. 

The burners shone down on a hap- 
py-looking man, whose whole face 
twinkled, as he stood there in silence. 
The hands flew apart, the heads came 
down, the company-look disappeared. 

“ A-bel Bel-lows !” 

“The same old Bellows,” said he; 
“don’t you know it by the nose?” 
He stepped into the room and held his 
arms open. The children flew into 
them. The wife hung back a moment; 
the next she, too, was clinging to him, 
while tears of joy ran down her face. 
His first kiss was for her, then Matthew 
and Abbey; then little Toddle was 
raised aloft in the stout arms. 

“@od bless him! father’s wanted to 
see him so!” and then Abel broke 
down, and cried a little himself, at 
which every body, young lady included, 
followed the fashion. 

“ This’ll never do, will it, my boy? 
Oh, Lordy, how glad I am to get home 
again! How beautiful it seems to me! 
—good as a palace!” and the porter 
looked about the cheerful room, and 
laughed, until every body followed the 
fashion, and laughed too. 

Yes, Mrs. Bellows laughed like a girl ; 
the natural timidity and melancholy of 
her character only found voice once 
during the whole evening, and that was 
just as they were about sitting down to 
table, when she drew back and asked, 

“ Abel, you hain’t broke jail, have 
you?” 

“No, Abbey; I’ve been honorably 
acquitted, and got my old place back 
with an advance of wages, and a pres- 
ent of a hundred dollars from my em- 
ployers, which I propose to pay back to 
Miss Bayles this very night. And I’m 
goin’ to let lottery-tickets alone, and 
support you and the babies, and be 
happy as a king.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue winter of 1867 and 1868, for its 
severity, both on the western continent 
and that of Europe, will not soon be 
forgotten. The degree of cold and 
the quantity of snow, both in the Uni- 
ted States and in France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, were unprecedented. On the 
continent of Europe the cold reached 
its lowest point during the month of 
January, when the Seine for many days 
remained sv thickly frozen at Paris as to 
admit of the passage across it of heavily 
laden teams, and in the southernmost 
portions of France the smaller streams 
were frozen over, and the Rhone itself, 
even at Avignon, was filled with floating 
ice, and deep snows covered the earth. 
In Italy, also, terrible suffering was oc- 


casioued by the great cold and the heavy 
snows. 

It was about the beginning of the 
present year that I set out from Paris in 


search of a more genial climate. The 
weather there had indeed become too 
imperial in its expression, for my dem- 
ocratic constitution—equivocal, leaden- 
colored, withering, deathly. The subtle 
northeast wind direct from the North 
Sea, mingling its ice-prisms with the 
dust of the Boulevards, went through 
and through you in spite of any amount 
of clothing. It was indeed high time to 
be off towards sunnier regions. The 
question was where to find them, 
whether on the easterly shores of Spain, 
or the southerly shores of Italy. Either 
was to be reached by the Paris, Lyons 
and Mediterranean Railroad, and so by 
that route [ took my departure. Once 
arrived at Marseilles, some inquiry 
there induced me to turn my face to- 
wards the southeasterly slopes of the 
maritime Alps, and I took my ticket for 
the city of Cannes. 

In the ages before Christ, all these 
Slopes, from Marseilles to Genoa, be- 
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longed to the old Celtic race of the Li- 
gurians. One of their most powerful 
tribes, the Oxibians, dwelt on the hill- 
sides and in the valleys surrounding the 
two bays of the Mediterranean Sea, now 
known as the Gulfs of Napaule and 
Jouan. Their chief town, according to 
Polybius, was Agitna, with the g hard. 
In the course of time it became Eketna, 
Catna, Cana, and then in French, Cannes. 

On a promontory of gneis rock, some 
two or three hundred: feet above the 
level of the sea, and jutting out about 
the fourth of a mile from the northwest- 
erly shore of the Gulf of Napaule, and on 
the shore each side of it, stands to-day 
the town of Cannes. On the top of this 
promontory, called Mont Chevalier, are 
to be seen the ruins of the old feudal 
castle, with its adjacent church, and in 
their shadows on the precipitous sides of 
it, with its filthy alley-ways for streets, 
the remains of the old town still exist. 
The modern town, with its great hotels 
and numerous villas, built principally by 
the English within the last thirty years, 
occupies the nearly level, crescent- 
shaped shore on the northeast side of 
this promontory, terminating in the 
narrow neck of Jand called the Cap de la 
Croissette ; opposite to which, and a few 
hundred feet from its southern extremity, 
lie the Islands of St. Marguerite and St. 
Honorat. 

In the year 1834, under the shelter of | 
the low hills lying westerly of the old 
town, Lord Brougham built the first 
English villa and took up his residence 
here at Cannes, and here he died, the 
other day, at the age of ninety years. 
He may be said to have been the founder 
of the modern town, and of the English 
colony constituting its principal popula- 
tion. Regularly, during every day of 
the past winter, the little, old, withered 
figure of the ex-chancellor was to be 
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seen, half lying down in his coupé, with 
his coachman and valet in plain clothes, 
sitting together on the box, riding slowly 
along the sunny road between Cannes 
and the Gulf de Jouan. Whenever I 
saw him, he seemed half asleep, but his 
face still wore a good deal of the old 
Scotch-terrier-like expression. 

The truth is that the town of Cannes, 
although beautifully situated and admi- 
rably sheltered from the dreaded north- 
west winds, is low, dainp, and unclean ; 
and so, after spending a few days here, I 
determined to push on to Nice or farther 
south, notwithstanding the attractions 
of its casino, where one may have faro, 
monte, or any other species of play, to 
his heart’s content. 

It is said, however, that these sanitary 
objections are about to be obviated. 
Cannes is to be supplied with an abun- 
dance of pure water, by means of the 
canal de Siagne, now in course of con- 
struction, and which is to conduct the 
water of the river Siagne—a fine, never- 
failing mountain-stream—into the town. 
It is also to be thoroughly sewered. If 
man will do for it half as much as 
natare has, Cannes will become one of 
the most delightful winter residences in 
the world. 

On the bright beautiful morning of 
the day I had determined to set out, the 
genial summer-like warmth of the at- 
mosphere induced me to take a stroll; 
and calling a fiacre, of which there are 
always plenty here, at fixed rates by the 
course or the hour, I ordered the driver 
to go in the direction of the Gulf of 
Jouan, which I had not yet seen. With- 
in a mile northeasterly of the town, we 
crossed the narrow neck of land before 
mentioned, called the Cap de la Crois- 
se(te, and came upon the high bold shore 
of the gulf, and drove upon a road as 
broad and smooth as a Paris Boulevard, 
cut into the side of the hills along its 
northwestern shore, for the distance of 
three or four miles. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the unexpected beauty of that ride. 
On the one side were the clear, blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, with a dis- 
tant view of the verdant shores of the 
Cap de la Garoupe, and on the other, 
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the bold, rocky mountain-side with its 
lower slopes terraced and planted with 
orange and other flewering trees and 
shrubs, and adorned with many beautiful 
villas, the upper portions being covered 
with the dark green of the pine and cork- 
oak tree. 

In the course of that ride, I came to 
the conclusion that I had discovered 
what I had set out in search of—a winter 
climate mild enough to admit of living 
freely in the cpen uir, of repose, and, if 
it might be, of some reinvigoration of the 
physical nature. In one of the villas on 
the mountain-side, some four or five hun- 
dred feet above and overlooking the sea, 
I took up my abode; and from that 7th 
of January 1868 to the middle of the fol- 
lowing March, with the exception of one 
night of rain and two or three mornings 
of a dull, leaden sky, every succeeding 
day brought with it the same genial 
warmth and glow of sunshine. Asmorn- 
ing after morning, from the windows of 
my apartment, I watched the shimmer 
of the soft golden dawn and the flashing 
splendors of the sun, as they arose out 
of the sea away beyond the mountains 
of Corsica, transforming their peaks into 
pillars of ruby, and the masses of vapor 
lying above them into golden palaces of 
the gods, a new force seemed to invade 
and expand my nerves, and a new life 
take possession of my whole system, 
soul and body. 

The group of Alpine hills, constituting 
the particular mountain-mass of which I 
am speaking, has a circumference of from 
twenty-five to thirty miles, and is sepa- 
rated from the higher ranges to the north 
and west by a valley. running from the 
northeasterly side of the Cap de la 
Garoupe, beyond Antibes, first north- 
westerly toward Grasse, and then sweep- 
ing to the southeast, runs out into the 
Gulf of Napaule along the foot of the 
Esterels. Its seaward slope has an irreg- 
ular concave line, and includes the Gulf 
of Napaule as well as the Gulf of Jouan, 
these being separated by the before- 
mentioned Cap de la Croissette, and the 
adjacent islands,—the Gulf of Jouan it- 
self being shut in on the northwest by 
the hills that terminate in the latter 
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Cape and on the northeast by the high- 
lands of the Cap de la Garoupe. While 
the higher ranges of Alps lying beyond 
the valley before-mentioned, take the 
general direction above indicated, and 
thus serve to shelter the whole territory 
lying between them-and the sea from 
the northerly winds, the southeasterly 
slopes of the hills constituting the north- 
western shore of this Gulf, arisirg as 
they do directly from the sea, to the 
height of some 1,200 or 1,500 feet, are 
doubly sheltered. Thus it frequently 
happens that when the northwesterly 
wind, here called the Mistral, or the 
northeasterly wind, called the Dise, 
blow so strongly as to muke visible to 
the naked eye, away out at sea, beyond 
the extremities of the two capes, the 
white crests of the billows, within them 
the water, and the air on these hillsides, 
remain perfectly calm and undisturbed. 
Their whole extent from northeast to 
southwest may be from six to eight 
miles, and a more uniform and delight- 
ful winter climate is hardly imaginable. 

Indeed, the bright, genial warmth of 
the atmosphere, the pleasant walks up 
the mountain-sides through the groves 
of aromatic, cone-bearing pine-trees and 
blooming heather, the glorious views 
from their summits of sea and valley, 
and distant snow-capped Alps, constitute 
a wonderful charm, and could hardly fail 
to clear one’s heart and brain from all 
the life-stifling vapors engendered by 
the poisonous atmosphere of cities and 
modern civilization. Nor is this all. 
The fine rides along the shore in both 
directions, and through the valleys run- 
ning up into the interior, over perfectly 
smooth roads, bordered, for the most 
part, by evergreen, olive, and orange 
orchards, and gardens of ever-blooming 
roses, violets, and other odorous plants 
and shrubs—all these together are 
enough to compel the most murky-liv- 
ered, fear-boding dyspeptic, to give him- 
self up to the innocent and life-renewing 
enjoyments of nature. The very breath- 
ing of the aromatic, fragrant morning air, 
here as genial as in Southern Italy, and 
far more clear, brisk, and invigorating, is 
in itself the sovereignest remedy against 
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all manner of hope-destroying, hate- 
inspiring fiends. 

But to save myself from a charge of 
exaggeration, I must explain, that be- 
sides the olive and fig and mulberry 
tree, all of which you often see growing 
upon the same field, sown, at the same 
time, with wheat or other grain, thou- 
sands of acres in these regions are de- 
voted to the cultivation of such trees, 
plants, and shrubs, as bear fragrant 
flowers, for the value of the flowers 
themselves—such as the orange, rose, 
jasmine, violet, etc. These flowers are 
gathered and sold by the kilogramme 
to the manufacturers of perfumeries, es- 
sences, etc., at Nice, Grasse, and Cannes. 
These manufactories constitute a princi- 
pal industry and source of private for- 
tune in these cities. At Cannes, Lubin, 
whose perfumeries and cosmetics fill 
with their fragrance so many New York 
chambers, has his great manufactory : 
and in the fresh morning air of which I 
have spoken, one gets here, from na- 
ture’s own laboratories, the first and 
sweetest taste of them? 

In the old town of Grasse alone there 
are fifty manufactories of perfumeries, 
and during the month of May, at the 
height of the flower-harvest, according 
to the Octroi returns, these manufac- 
rories consume an average of 45,000 
kilogrammes of roses and 15,000 kilo- 
grammes of orange-flowers per day, be- 
sides large quantities of jasmine-flowers, 
violets, etc.—a kilogramme being about 
two pounds. 

A hectare of land, equal to 2} of our 
acres, planted with the jasmine, for in- 
stance, and well cultivated, will yield on 
an average about 6,500 kilogrammes of 
flowers per annum, worth about 7} 
franes per hundred kilogrammes, mak- 
ing an annual income of nearly 500 
francs per hectare, or about 200 frances or 
$40 per acre. So that the flower-culture 
here constitutes the riches of the 
country, as well as the delight of the 
sojourner. 

But it must not be understood that 
the only enjoyments here arise from the 
delights of the external senses. One 
may please himself with other forms of 
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entertainment. Every hillside and val- 
ley of all the surrounding country have 
worn into them the footprints of many 
generations of men, and are full of the 
legends of human heroism and toil, of 
human love and struggle, error and 
suffering. From the earliest ages, these 
slopes have been the battle-fields of many 
races of men. Here, long before our 
era, the prowess of the Roman legions 
was brought into fierce conflict with the 
native valor of the old Ligurian tribes; 
and, subsequently, when Roman and 
Ligurian enmities had long been laid to 
sleep in a common grave, here were 
fought some of the most relentless bat- 
tles of the earliest Protestantism, against 
a far worse and more degrading despot- 
ism than that of the Cawsars—a despot- 
ism that sought and still seeks by a 
thousand devices to bereave men of 
God’s chiefest ‘endowment—their per- 
sonal liberty and conscience. This, too, 
was the land of the Troubadours. On 
these sunny slopes, in these laughing 
valleys, lived and loved, sang and wept, 
the Minnesingers. 

This February morning is as clear and 
bright and genial-as any June morning 
on the hillsides of New England. Let us 
ascend the mountain behind our chateau. 
Its utmost height from the sea is not 
above 2,000 feet, and its ascent but the 
rather rough and arduous climb of an 
hour. We first go up, by some steps of 
unhewn stone, to the upper limit of the 
series of orange-planted terraces, and 
then enter at once into the pine-forest, 
that, interspersed with cork-oaks, and 
undergrown by the bruyére or heather, 
covers the mountain to its top. The 
path was laid out, apparently, many 
ages ago by that patient, all-enduring 
friend of the poor peasant, the ass, and 
has many windings and zigzags. And 
yet the general idea of it has been 
adopted by the most skilful modern en- 
gineers, in the construction of their ad- 
mirable carriage-roads over the Furea 
and other Alpine passes. As we go up, 
the air becomes more and more vif and 
invigorating, filled as it is with the pun- 
gent aroma of the pine-cone. At the 
bottom of the ravine, along the side of 
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which our path ascends, there rans a lit- 
tle stream from some mountain-spring, 
with here and there a little rocky basin 
or pool. Around these pools, the pea- 
sant-women, with bare legs and arms, 
are to be seen at their family washing, 
singing their mountain-songs. If you 
are ever so good at Parisian French, you 
will hardly be able to understand their 
patois. 

Suddenly, at some turn in the path, 
even far up towards the summit, you 
will encounter a peasant-woman at work 
upon a little nook of soil, endeavoring to 
convert it into a little parterre of jas- 
mines, violets, or other fragrant flowers. 
It may be owing to the nature of the soil, 
or it may be owing to the dryness and 
clearness of the air; but whatever it is, 
all kinds of flowers seem to emit a 
sweeter and stronger fragrance on these 
mountain-slopes than elsewhere. 

One Sunday morning, I met on this 
path a young woman, carrying on her 
head a small barrel or firkin, in shape 
and size similar to a butter-firkin. Her 
form and step, notwithstanding the load 
she carried, were not without a certain 
freedom and grace. As I approached 
her, she stoppee, and lifting the little 
tonneau from her head, sat down to rest. 
Her great brown, sad eyes, the glow in her 
face, and her beautiful white teeth, as, 
with a gentle smile, she opened her Ips 
to reply to a question I asked her, took 
captive my sympathies. At this first en- 
counter she had the air and aspect of a 
girl of twenty years. She told me that 
she worked all the week in one of the 
numerous potteries at Vallauris; that 
on a Sunday, she came up the mountain 
to visit the little garden near by, and 
that, usually, she brought from the vil- 
lage her tonneau of engrais, or liquid 
compost, for her flowers; that if she 
were rich she would have an ass to do 
that kind of work—for, indeed, it was 
very fatiguing. I gave her a slight prac- 
tical proof of my sympathy with her 
desire to have the help of an ass, and 
continued my walk. An hour after, on 
my return, she'came out from her little 
garden, with a’ bouquet of violets, to 
meet me. But the change which had 
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come over her greatly surprised me. In- 
stead of the glow, her face had become 
ashen in its hue, and full of the little fur- 
rows which toil and hunger plough into 
the faces of the poor in these countries. 
She looked like a woman of thirty, at 
least. I asked her how old she was; 
she told me her age was eighteen years; 
that she was married at fifteen, and was 
already the mother of two children; 
that her husband had rented from the 
Commune of Vallauris the half-hectare 
of land before me, and had terraced and 
planted it, as I saw, with young orange- 
trees, jasmines, and violets; that he 
worked from three o’clock in the morn- 
ing till eight or nine at night, but that 
the impéts were very heavy, and they 
found it indeed very hard to live. 

And this is the common condition of 
the rural work-people, all over France. 
They seldom complain or beg. They 
toil and hunger, without hope, from 
year’s end to year’s end. And it is 
upon their starved Jabor, that Imperial 
splendors thrive and fill Paris and the 
world with their glories. 

But here we are at the summit of tho 
mountain, and here, under the shadow 
of these thick-leaved cork-oaks, let us sit 
down and look about us. The eye, to 
the utmost extent of its vision, sweeps 
the whole horizon. On one side of us, 
to the southeast, lies the Mediterranean 
Sea, with the Island of Corsica in the far 
distance. To the southwest stand out 
against the clear blue sky, the magnifi- 
cent group of porphyritic pinnacles, the 
Esterels, or mountains of the old Sueltri. 
These mountains are completely inde- 
pendent of the chain of the Alps, and sep- 
arated from it by the valleys of the Reyran 
and the Siagne. The average height of 
the mass is about 2,000 feet. Itis wholly 
desert—not a habitation in its whole 
extent of 180 square miles, except a few 
isolated guard-houses of the government 
officials. Formerly it was one immense 
forest of pines and cork-oaks. Charles 
V. caused it to be burned, for the pur- 
pose of driving from its shelter the 
people of the country, who from its 
fastnesses harassed his invading armies. 
Its sides are still covered by a dark 
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green foliage, of the pine and cork-oak, 
or of many species of bruyére. The 
stories of its famous banditti would fill 
a whole library of novels @ la James. 

To the west and north and northeast, 
lie spreading out before us the grand, 
pinnacle-crowned masses of the Alps, ex- 
tending from the Cap de ‘Benat, in the 
southwest, to the Cap delle Melle, in the 
northeast, slope upon slope, height 
upon height, until the eye, crossing the 
rugged and precipitous gorges of the 
Var, reaches the snow-capped summits 
of the Zende. With this good glass of 
Bacu, optiken in Miinchen, you may 
count more than fifty towns and villages, 
lying in the bright morning sun—many 
of them so like, in form and color, to the 
great quadrangular masses of rock pro- 
jecting from the mountain-sides, as to be 
scarcely distinguishable, one from the 
other. Indeed, at a distance, many of 
these mountain-hamlets, to the naked 
eye, look as if by some process of natural 
growth they had come up out of the 
body of the mountain. And then they 
have also the same battered and worn 
and mouldering aspect. 

Upon these mountain-sides, and in 
these valleys, as 1 have before said, 
have been expended the vital forces, 
the ardent, passionate, human life of 
many generations of men. The mem- 
ories of it, for the most part, lie buried 
under the waters of the great Time- 
Ocean, but many survive, some in au- 
thentic history and some in the legends 
of the country. 

On the lower slope of the bare and 
precipitous mountain opposite to us, and 
eight miles away, as the birds fly, lies 
the old town of Grasse, overlooking the 
rich valley, opening out into the plain 
of Laval on the Gulf of Naupaule, 
filled with old olive orchards and mod- 
ern rose-gardens. Just under its south- 
ern gate is to be seen the little hamlet 
of Mouans. In the middle ages it was a 
walled town, and in 1572, during the 
wars of the League with the Duke of 
Savoy, it had for mistress Susan de Ville- 
neuve, The duke attacked it, and after a 
brave and determined defence, Susan was 
obliged to surrender, but not until she had 
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made terms with the conqueror and exac- 
ted from him the promise that the people 
of the town should not be molested, which 
promise, on taking possession, the duke 
failed to keep. But Susan did not lose her 
spirit with her town, but vehemently re- 
proached the duke for his bad faith, and in 
the end obtained from him the stipulation 
to pay an indemnity of 4,000 crowns. 
Notwithstanding, he withdrew his army 
in the night and attempted to gain his 
own territories on the opposite side of the 
Var, without making payment. Deter- 
mined not to be cheated as well as con- 
quered, Susan pursued the runaway and 
overtook him on the French side of 
that river, and seizing the bridle of his 
horse in the presence of his whole army, 
refused to let it go until he made good 
his promise. The old chronicle says, 
“the duke, intimidated by the fierce 
woman, ordered the 4,000 crowns to be 
paid down to her, as she stood there with 
her grasp upon his horse’s bit.” 

Of the dust of Susan no one knows 
the resting-place, nor the sphere in 
which her indomitable spirit moves and 
has its being. Her walled town of Mou- 
ans is now a poor hamlet of a half- 
dozen dilapidated houses and an old 
fountain in ruins. 

Looking away from Grasse, towards 
the southwest, in the upper valley of 
the Siagne, is still to be seen the little 
village of Maavans. Three hundred 
years ago, and contemporary with the 
youth of Susan of Villeneuve, there 
lived here two brothers, known in his- 
tory as Paul and Antoine de Mauvans. 
Just at that period, the sanguinary edicts 
of Henry the Second, King of France, 
against the reformed religion had given 
a new impulse to priestly hatred and 
ferocity. The peasants of these moun- 
tains armed and put themselves under 
the leadership of these two brothers in 
defence of the rights of their consciences. 
Soon after a conference of the hostile 
parties was arranged to be held at the 
Catholic stronghold of Draguinan. 

Trusting to the good faith of the Cath- 
olic party, Antoine, unprotected, repaired 
thither. ‘Hardly had he made his ap- 
pearance,’ says Oezar de Nostradamus, 
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‘“‘than he was massacred; his heart was 
taken out, his body salted and sent to 
Aix, where it was hung upon a villain- 
ous gibbet to serve as an example to his 
like.” 

At Draquinau they gave his heart to 
be eaten by the dogs. The old chroni- 
cler says, ‘‘ the dogs refusing to eat this 
human meat, they called out upon them, 
Lutherans! Lutherans!! and beat them 
to death with clubs. This was in the 
year 1559, or thereabouts. 

Paul de Mauvans was subsequently 
declared chief of the Provengal Protes- 
tant Union, and was drawn into the 
famous conjuration @ Amboise. It failed, 
but he escaped, and ten years after, one 
hears of him at Barjols, where, in con- 
junction with the Baron des Adrets, he 
exterminated six hundred of the inhabit- 
ants, throwing their priests head fore- 
most into the wells, 

These religious wars, with short truces, 
were prolonged tiil 1570. With the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, in these 
mountains and valleys, it was indeed a 
terribly earnest and deadly struggle, and 
as unequal as it was deadly—a struggle 
of a great and crafty power, having 
at its command all the means and a»- 
pliances of war, spiritual and material, 
against a poor, scattered, conscience- 
driven peasantry. After a hundred 
years of as bitter and atrocious warfare 
as the earth ever witnessed, the weak 
had to succumb to the crafty and strong, 
and Protestantism was apparently up- 
rooted and extinguished in France. Its 
traces are still apparent enough in all 
these regions; with the exception of 
here and there an obscure and isolated 
flock, there remain here, in the three or 
four thousand communes of the old 
Provence, only the scathed and _toil- 
worn victims of ignorance, superstition, 
and the priest. 

“\ But let us look back a few hundred 
years, and we shall find these same ver- 
dant slopes the theatre of quite another 
sort of drama. In the beginning of the 
12th century, Raymond Berenger, Count 
of Barcelona, by marriage became also 
Count of Provence. The accession of the 
Berengers marks the dawn of Provencal 
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chivalry and poetry. The court of these 
counts soon became the rendezvous of 
the Troubadours and the focus of a lit- 
erature that for three centuries was the 
delight of all Europe—the literature of 
Love. 

To this court, in the year 1162, came 
the German Emperor Frederic with the 
red beard. ‘“ Before him,” says Jehan 
de Nostradamus, “‘ Raymond II. caused 
his poets to repeat many of their most 
pleasant inventions and compositions. 
Their manner of rhyming so amused and 
pleased the Emperor, that he not only 
made them many beautiful and rich 
presents, but he also himself made an 
epigram, for which he borrowed the use 
of their soft Provencal tongue. Doubt- 
less, for so great an Emperor, it was con- 
sidered very heroic verse, and caused an 
immense sensation. You cannot set it 
to the tune of ‘John Brown’s soul goes 
marching on,” but as a sample of the 
old Provengal language, and of Frederic 
Barbarossa’s faculty as a poet, it may be 
worth printing; here it is: 

Plaz my cavallier Francés 
E la donna Catallana 

E V’onrar dei Gynoés, 
E la cour de Kastellana 

Lou kantar Provensallés 
E la dansa Trivyzana. 

Literally translated into prose, it 
means to say something like what fol- 
lows: 

‘“‘ The things that most please me are, 
the French knight and the lady of Cata- 
lan, the honesty of the Genoese and this 
Castillian court, the Provencal songs and 
the Trevisanian dance.” 

“ At this court,” says the old chron- 
icler, ‘‘ affairs of the heart passed as 
being above all other affairs.” And if 
one bethinks himself of how much “af- 
fairs of the heart ” may include, are they 
not so in reality, in all ages and in ali 
countries? But he continues, ‘‘ Here 
ladies and knights and troubadours oc- 
cupied themselves with discussing grave- 
ly and artlessly the beautiful and subtle 
questions of love, and when they could 
not resolve them they were submitted 
to a court of Love; a tribunal of beau- 
tiful women who had the right to sum- 
mon to their bar all disloyal and felon 
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lovers.” Their judgments were pro- 
nounced in accordance with an estab- 
lished code—the Code of Love. 

But this far-off and apparently beau- 
tiful middle-age attempt at Free Love 
and Spiritual Wifeship, had its counter- 
parts. Ifthe legends are to be trusted, 
it did not consist wholly of love and 
poetry. Other species of affairs of 
the heart did sometimes intrude them- 
selves; sometimes hatreds and other 
such exigencies of bedeviled human na- 
ture, spviled the harmony of the idyl. 

But let us turn our faces towards the 
southwest. The.distant view is shut in 
by the most picturesque and beautiful of 
all these neighboring mountains, the 
Esterels, the shores of the Gulf of Na- 
paule, and the plain of Laval. Nearer, 
a thousand feet above the level of the 
plain and on the very apex of a cone of 
rocks, is perched the little village of 
Mongins, Mons Egitna of the old Li- 
gurians, and their last refuge when con- 
quered by the Romans. Still nearer, 
nestling in the side of a verdant bend of 
the hills, is Cannet, where the really 
great artist, poor Rachel (imperial half-, 
brother De Morny’s mistress), went to 
die of that cold she took on her night- 
journey from New York to Boston. 
And there, immediately under the south- 
westerly slope of our mountainous look- 
out, is Cannes, with its promontory and 
beautiful bay, and its islands cf the old 
Celtic God Leros—in modern French, 
Les Lerins—St. Marguerite and St. Hon- 
orat, before mentioned. 2 

Two hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, the Roman Senate sent an em- 
bassy to Cannes, consisting of Flaminius, 
Popilius Lenas, and Lucius Papius, to 
negotiate, with the chiefs of the powerful 
Ligurian tribe of the Oxibians, a peace 
between them and the neighboring 
colonies of her ally of Marseilles, Nice, 
and Antibes. Upon their attempting to 
land, these chiefs ordered Flaminius and 
his fellow ambassadors to reémbark and 
take themselves off, greatly to the sur- 
prise of the arrogant Romans, and upon 
their refusing and resisting, drove them 
off with insults, even wounding Flaminius 
and killing some of his slaves. ‘The 
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Senate, infurmed of these events,” says 
Polybius, “immediately ordered the con- 
sul Quintus Opimius to take a sufficient 
army and proceed to chastise the inso- 
lent barbarians. He led his forces 
against the city where the deputies of 
the Roman people had been insulted, 
took it by assault, reduced the inhabit- 
ants to slavery, and sent the authors of 
the insultsin chains to Rome; and then 
proceeded not only to ravage the coun- 
try of the Oxibians, but of the Deceates, 
Suelteri, ard other neighboring tribes.” 

Here too, on the adjacent plain of 
Laval, two hundred years later, and 
when all Liguria had become a Roman 
possession, is said to have occurred the 
great wager of battle between Otho and 
Vitellius for the imperial throne. 
Whether it was on the plain of Laval, at 
the foot of the Estere/s, or on the eastern 
side of the Cap La Garoupe near the 
river Var, about which the Archeolo- 
gists dispute, makes no difference to us, 
since from our look-out both plains are 
equally visible. 

But that great fabric, built out of the 
spoliations of the nations by brute force 
and human cunning, known in history 
as the Roman Empire, in due time went 
the way of all other creations of mere 
human selfishness and rapine, overthrown 
and self-consumed by force of the very 
principle of its own creation; and there 
appeared here at Cannes, about the mid- 
dle of the fifth century of our era, an 
ambassador of another Power represent- 
ing utterly antagonistic principles. The 
legend says, he called himself Andronic, 
and was believed to be the son of the 
Mussulman King of Hungary, Andrioc, 
converted to Christianity by a miracle 
and the instructions of St. Capraise, who 
in baptizing him gave him the name of 
Honorat. St. Hilaire, who was his dis- 
ciple, and who preached his funeral 
sermon, says he was aman great by his 
Christian virtues as well as by his learn- 
ingand wisdom. He removed to Cannes 
from a grotto in the Esterel mountains 
still knownas St. Beaume, driven from his 
hermitage by the too great multitude of 
his venerators. At this epoch the neigh- 
boring islands of St. Marguerite and St. 
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Honorat were entirely desert. St. 
Hilaire says, “they were infested with 
by such a multitude of venemous ser- 
pents, and such was the desolation and 
fearful aspect of the place that, not even 
the most courageous dared to set foot 
upon them. But when St. Honorat ap- 
proached them, these troops of serpents 
retired before him. He built here, on the 
island which now bears his name, a 
monastery which in the sixth century was 
the most celebrated of the Cliristian 
world. He and the Abbots of St. Hono- 
rat subsequertly became the feudal lords 
not only of these islands, but of Cannes 
and all the surrounding country. In 
this monastery were educated many of 
the most renuwned bishops and saints of 
the early Church, and amongst the rest 
St. Patrick., Hence doubtless his skill 
at expelling reptiles, which enabled him, 
according to the legend, to drive them 
out of Ireland. Atall events, if you will 
take the trouble to visit the ruins of the 
old church, which is said to occupy the 
very ground of St. Honorat’s monastery, 
you may see apiece of broken frieze 
upon which is sculptured the figures of 
aman and two snakes; and the good- 
natured young monk who shows them 
to you, will give you the assurance that 
it signifies St. Patrick chasing the ser- 
pents out of the Emerald Isle. 

But the history of Cannes and of Jes Isles 
de Lerin, authentic and legendary for 
whoever has the taste, is enough to 
furnish a whole winter’s entertainment. 
And for this purpose one may consult an 
interesting little volume of Monsieur A. 
L. Sarpav, entitled “ Notice Historique 
sur Cannes et les Isles de Lerin,” or the 
two large quartos of Monsieur l’Abbe 
Atttez, or both. 

From our mountain look-out, even 
with the naked eye, one can see very dis- 
tinctly the outlines of the strong fortress 
built by Cardinal Richelieu, on the 
northwes‘ern shore of the Island of St. 
Marguerite. That was during the latter 
part of the Thirty Years’ war, about 1632. 
After having been taken by the Span- 
iards and retaken by the French, it was 
remodelled and repaired by the famous 
engineer Vauban, and after the revoca- 
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tion of the edict of Nantes its dungeons 
became the prison of many distinguished 
Protestants, guilty of not wishing to 
belie their consciences and abjure their 
faith. 

It was into one of the bombproofs of 
this fortress that, on the 30th day of 
April, 1687, a man was introduced by 
Monsieur de Satyr Mars. He had con- 
ducted him from Pignerol in Piedmont, 
then a province of France, where he had 
been incarcerated since 1662. This pris- 
oner wore upon his face, night and day, 
a mask of black velvet fastened upon 
bards of copper, and so constructed as 
to permit of the free use of the mouth. 
The furniture of his prison was of the 
most sumptuous description. The ves- 
sels of his toilette and of his table were 
of silver, and Saint Mars, whoserved him 
with his food, never presumed to sit in 
his presence. The order was to kill him 
the moment he uncovered his face. 

The fame of this prisoner has gone 
through all the countries of the world, 
as “ Tue Man In THE Iron Mask.” 

One day the prisoner wrote upon a 
silver plate with the point of his knife, 
and threw it out of his window towards a 
fisherman’s boat that lay just under the 
wall of his prison. The fisherman picked 
it up and carried it to the governor of 
the fortress, St. Mars. He took it, greatly 
astonished, and asking the fisherman if 
he had read what was written upon it; 
and upon his replying that he did not 
know how to read, he had him. held in 
custody until he had the most positive 
proof of that fact, and that the plate had 
been seen by no one else; he then 
dismissed him, saying, ‘‘ You are a for- 
tunate fellow in not knowing how to 
read.” Immediately after this occur- 
rence the governor had fastened into the 
thick walls (about twelve feet thick), 
outside of the one window of his prison, 
a triple network of strong iron bars. 
They are still to be seen there, half con- 
sumed by rust. 

No demand of the prisoner, possible 
to supply, was refused him. He had 
the greatest fondness, amounting to a 
kind of mania, for the finest linen and 
laces. The fact is well known that, 
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at the request of Madame de Saint 
Mars, Madame le Bret, her intimate 
friend, busied herself at Paris in choos- 
ing the finest linens and most beautiful 
laces, which were sent to him in his 
prison. 

One day a frater saw something white 
floating on the water, under the window 
of his prison. He crept around the foot 
of the wall, and drew it up, and carried 
it to St. Mars. It was very tightly fold- 
ed up. St. Mars unfolded it, and found 
it to be a fine linen shirt, upon which 
the prisoner had written from end to 
end. With an air of great concern, he 
asked the /frater if he had had the 
curiosity to read what was written 
upon the shirt. The latter protested 
many times that he had read nothing. 
Nevertheless, two days after he was 
found dead in his bed. 

At another time he demanded that 
they should bring a woman to live with 
him in his prison. A woman of Mon- 
gins was found willing, for the price 
offered, which was a fortune for her 
poor children. But when she was about 
entering the door of the prison, she was 
told she was never to come out, or see 
again her children, or to have any rela- 
tion with any other human being. She 
refused to be shut up with a prisoner 
whose acquaintance cost so dear. 

At one time the arrogant minister of 
Louis XIV., the infamous Duke du Lou- 
vois, came to see the prisoner, and it 
was observed that he stood up in his 
presence, and spoke to him with great 
respect and humility. 

In September, 1698, the prisoner was 
transferred, still under the conduct of 
St. Mars, to the Bastile, in Paris, where, 
as one may still read in the journal of 
Monsieur du Jonca, the king’s lieutenant 
of the Bastile, ‘he died suddenly, on the 
19th of November, 1703, at four o’clock 
p.m.” “Surprised by death,” says the 
lieutenant, “‘ he was not able to receive 
the sacraments, but our almoner ex- 
horted him a moment before he died.” 
In the night after his decease, they 
buried him in the cemetery of the 
parish of St. Paul’s, under the name of 
Marchiali, aged about 49 years. On 
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the morrow of his interment, a person 
bribed the grave-digger to uncover the 
body, thinking to get a view of the un- 
masked face, as the faces of the dead are 
usually unmasked. They found, in the 
place of the head, a large stone. 

‘“*The old surgeon of the Bastile,” 
says Voltaire, “told me that he had 
often seen the tongue of this unknown, 
but never his face: he was a person 
admirably well made, with a slightly 
brown skin, and a most engaging voice. 
He never complained of his condition.” 

When the people of Paris took the 
Bastile, in July, 1789, upon examining 
its register, it was found that the leaf 
corresponding to the year 1698, the 
year of his entrance there, had been 
cutout. | 

And who was “ Tur Man 1n THE Iron 
Mask?” Many volumes have been 


filled with conjectures, in which the 
names. of men of many countries and 
various conditions, and some women, 
too, have figured—the Duke of Beau- 
fort, for instance, surnamed “ King of 
the Halles,” who was the natural son of 


Cesar de Vendédme, the natural son 
of Henry IV., by Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
But, at the defence of Candie, in 1669, 
the Turks took this King of the Halles, 
cut off his head and sent it to Constanti- 
nople. The Duke of Monmouth was 
another. But well-authenticated state 
records prove that the blessed King 
James had him publicly executed in the 
city of London, in 1685. 

Mathioli, secretary of the Duke of 
Mantua, was another. And an old phy- 
sician of Cannes, who was called to visit 
him professionally, in his prison at St. 
Marguerite, declared that “‘The Man in 
the Iron Mask” was a woman; that 
he knew it by the feeling of his pulse. 

Whoever he was, it is quite evident 
that that old fox, Cardinal Richelieu, 
and the powers he served himself with, 
did not wish to have his face seen. 
Nor did he deem it expedient to conceal 
it at once and forever in the grave; it 
served him better to keep it as a menace 
for his enemies. 

In “an addition of the editor” to the 
works of Voltaire, published in 1771, 
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and, consequently, while he, Voltaire, 
was still living, and which “addition” 
the learned bibliographer, Beuchot, as- 
cribes to Voltaire himself, it is written: 
“The Man in the Iron Mask was, with- 
out doubt, the son of Anne of Austria, 
and consequently the brother of Louis 
XIV., but not the son of Louis XIII, 
her husband,” 

Whoever would know the whole ar- 
gument may consult the said “ addition 
of the editor” in the published works 
of Voltaire, or by a shorter cut may 
read in a letter of Benjamin Franklin, 
written while he was ambassador at the 
court of Versailles, to John Jay, as fol- 
lows: 

Yesterday I had a conversation with the 
Duke de Richelieu. He seems favorably dis- 
posed towards ourcause. I flattered him very 
much in speaking of the administration of his 
glorious relative, the Cardinal de Richelieu. 
I took advantage of this occasion to ask him 
if he was ignorant as to who the Man in the 
Tron Mask was, since it was quite evident that 
he must have been born during the adminis- 
tration of the cardinal. My interlocutor at 
first took an air of great mystery ; then, telling 
me that the matter in question was a secret of 
state, he revealed to me what follows, and 
which, without fear, I confide to you. 

The Iron Mask was a child of Anne of Aus- 
tria, and probably the Duke of Buckingham 
was his father. The queen, having no one in 
whom she dared confide, threw herself into 
the arms of her enemy, the cardinal, who ar- 
ranged every thing, so as to hide the affair 
from the king. It was this event which deter- 
mined Richelieu to bring the king and the 
queen together—the latter, up to this time, 
having been considered barren; thence the 
birth of Louis XIV. and of Monsicur, The 
illegitimate child, at first confided to Madame 
Motteville, was, after the death of Richelieu, 
taken away from her by Mazarin, who, from 
the age of sixteen years until his death, kept 
him shut up in prison. The resemblance of 
the captive to Louis XIV. was astonishing ; 
and thence the mask they made him wear. 
They wished to avoid political complications 
as well as to hide the weakness of Anne of 
Austria. 

The story runs that Louis XIV. only 
knew of the existence of this elder bro- 
ther from Cardinal Mazarin at the hour 
of his death, and that when near his own 
end he confided the secret to the Regent 
d’Orleans, from whose daughter, Mlle. 
de Vallois, afterwards Duchess of Mode- 
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na, the Duke de Richelieu obtained it at a 
period when he was her lover. 

But our space here will not suffice for 
further entertainment over the chronicles 
of Cannes and its islands of St. Honorat 
and St. Marguerite. Nor are these by 
any means more interesting than those 
of the other old cities of the Mediterra- 
nean coast before us. Take, for instance, 
that old town of Antibes, Antipolis, 
Phocian colony of Marseilles, some hun- 
dreds of years before Christ. You 
might filla volume with itslore. Ifyou 
chance to go there, by the side of one of 
its old churches you may find two 
Roman towers, and upon a stone built 
into the wall of one of them the follow- 
ing inscription : 

DOM. 

Pvert SEPTEN- 
TRIONIS AN XII 
avi ANTIPOLI 
IN THEATRO Bipvo 
Priacvit et SALTAvIT 


“To the shades of the child Septentrionus, aged 
12 years, who appeared two days at the theatre 
of Antibes and danced and pleased.” 


“Evidently,” says Michelet, “one of 
the slaves, bred up to be let out at a 


great price to the purveyors to the pub- 
lic spectacles of the Romans, and who 
perished a victim to the barbarism of 
Roman tastes.” “I know nothing more 
tragic in its brevity than this inscrip- 
tion, nothing that makes one feel more 
sensibly the hardness of the Roman 


World.” “‘Appeared two days at the 
theatre of Antibes, danced and pleased.’ 
Not aregret! only the expression of a 
destiny fulfilled.’ The singularity is 
that they should have set up the inscrip- 
tion. But the Romans often built tombs 
for their broken toys. Nero built a 
monument to the manes of a crystal 
vase. 

But our dinner of Mediterranean mer- 
lon, mountain gigot and green peas, awaits 
us. Let us descend by this less preci- 
pitous path that leads towards the head 
of the gulf, and we shall reach the shore 
at a point where, surrounded by old olive 
and orange trees, there stands a little 
pillar of granite, upon the square pedes- 
tal of which is written, “In commem- 
oration of the 1st of March, 1815.” And 
as we walk at our leisure, I will trans- 
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late to you a page from M. Thiers’ 
Histoire du Consulut et de V Empire: 

“ At a given signal, and to the booming 
of cannon, the tricolor was given to the 
wind on board all the vessels. Each 
soldier took his tricolored cockade, and 
lowering the ships’ boats,.made for the 
shore. At five o’clock the debarcation 
was finished. The eleven hundred men, 
with four pieces of cannon and their 
baggage, were safely landed and had es- 
tablished their bivouac in an olive or- 
chard, near the road leading from Antibes 
to Cannes. At first the inhabitants, see- 
ing several vessels full of men firing 
cannon, believed that it was an attack of 
pirates on their little fleet of fishing boats, 
and were greatly frightened. But soon, 
better informed, moved by curiosity they 
ran together in crowds, but pronounced 
neither for nor against the movement, 
for the populations of the coast were 
not in general in favor of the Empire, 
which had cost fifteen years of maritime 
warfare. Napoleon sent Cambronne 
with an advanced guard to Cannes to 
order supplies and buy hérses, and as he 
wished to attract and not to drive from 
him the people, he ordered every thing 
to be paid for in cash. 

“ Towards evening, in pursuance ofan 
order he had given to stop all travellers 
passing on the road, they conducted to 
his bivouac the Prince of Monaco, who, 
like so many others at that time, had 
gone over to the Restoration. He 
caused him to be set at liberty immedi- 
ately, and receiving him gayly, asked him 
which way he travelled. 

“¢T am going home,’ said the Prince. 

“¢And I also,’ said Napoleon, and 
wishing his fellow-sovereign of Monaco 
a good voyage, dismissed him.” 

And at midnight, following Cam- 
bronne, who had preceded him with a 
detachment of a hundred men, he set out 
upon that remarkable journey, which did 
indeed conduct him to his last home on 
that far-off Island of St. Helena. 

From the little granite pillar that 
marks the spot where Napoleon I., with 
his heart so full of a wild arrogance and 
hope, passed the night of March Ist, 
1815, to our old chateau, it is but a walk 
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of a few minutes, and yet ten to one, if we 
go by the main road, we shall be met, 
even away here on these remote mountain 
sides, by one of the most hateful forms of 
the existing state of thingsin France. It 
consists of two big, moustached gens 
@armes, on horseback, who, with swords 
by their sides and great bear-skin caps on 
their heads, ride with pompous leisure, 
through the country, with an air of as- 
sured and imperturbable mastership, the 
exact counterpart of that which keeps its 
imperial watch over the ruins of human 
freedom in the capital of the Empire. 
But as we pass them, the jocund waves 
of the sea leap into the embraces of the 
verdant sunny shores, with a shout of de- 
risive laughter, and the hateful vision of 
Imperialism with all its blinding glare 
vanishes into thin air, and, 


Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leaves not a rack behind. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 


Epmonp Axotrt, in that quaint conceit 
of his, “‘ The Man with the Broken Ear,” * 
resuscitates the mummy of a Colonel of 
the first Napoleon’s army, and, with an 
art peculiar to himself, shows us what 
iwpression the present Empire would 
make upon a man who had lived and 
participated in that Empire which it 
professes to imitate. The likeness is 
hardly recognizable, as may be sup- 
posed. There is a double, and a very 
marked, contrast between the two: in- 
stead of martial glory, the second Em- 
pire has been almost without interrup- 
tion a peace-seeking power; and instead 
of interior misery, the torpor of trade, 
and the frightful exhaustion which 
France exhibited during the earlier 
Bonapartist régime, there has been, 
during the later one, an almost constant 
and a visibly increasing prosperity. 
There is no doubt that, when the pres- 
ent Empire arose, the French people, 


* Recently translated with spirit for American 
readers by Henry Holt, Esq., and published by 
Leypoldt & Holt. 
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It may be, that to many people these 
shores of the Golfe de Jouan, with all 
the aroma of their lore as well as of 
their orange-blossoms and violets, may 
seem very far-fetched—and not worth 
the cost of the journey necessary to reach 
them. But as Iam about finishing this 
too long and rambling account, a letter 
comes to me from a friend in Paris, 
bearing date the very last of May, and 
telling me that a New York gentleman 
who has just returned from the Golfe de 
Jouan, declares that the “ spring is still 
more beautiful there, than the winter; 
that the flower-harvest is at its prime; 
the peasants spread over all the country 
gather the orange-blossoms and other 
flowers, singing in chorus from morning 
till night the songs of the country—of 
the Old Troubadours.’’ ‘*He ceases 


not to repeat,” says my letter, ‘‘ that it is 
truly a FAIRY-LAND.” 


AND HIS EMPIRE. 


wearied with Bourbon bigotry, con- 
temptuous of Orleanist formalism, and 
disgusted with Republican utopianism, 
looked forward with enthusiasm to a 
reproduction of the splendid era of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The new Em- 
peror himself encouraged that feeling ; 
and the neighboring nations of Europe 
looked with great misgiving upon his 
success. He would, he said, complete 
the imperial edifice which Napoleon I. 
had left half finished, and which the 
Restoration and the two Revolutions 
had only half hidden, not destroyed. 
France should once more be the leader 
and the guide of European civilization ; 
the treaties of 1815 should be destroyed ; 
there would now be something for 
France to do, well worthy of her genius. 
To extend her dominion to the Rhine, 
the German Ocean, and the Alps; to 
render her defences impregnable; to 
dictate peace and war, treaties and con- 
cessicns, to other nations—these were 
said to be the alpha and the omega of 
the New Gospel of Napoleonism. All 
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her resources, all her aspirations, all her 
policy, all her thoughts, were to be once 
more turned to military glury. France 
must shine—and shine she could not, 
except by the paraphernalia, the trophies 
of victorious war. Upon sach promises, 
hinted if not loudly spoken, Napoleon 
III. relied to win to his dynasty the 
hearts of the people. 

Two things—on the one hand, the 
traditions of Napoleonism and the prom- 
ise held out by them, and on the other, 
the mysterious and grimly-silent char- 
acter of the man himself, have operated, 
from the first day of his reign to this, to 
make Napoleon III. universally suspect- 
ed and distrusted. Every movement of 
his, not sufficiently explained at the 
moment, has been construed as the com- 
mencement of some gigantic Napoleonic 
plot. The most commonplace expres- 
sions have been discovered to hold a 
hidden meaning. Every journey which 


he undertook, every unusual courtesy 
which he extended to this or that for- 
eign dignitary, nay, almost every turn 
of his eye, or movement of his head, 


have set afloat a thousand suggestions 
of sinister purposes and darkly contem- 
plated projects. It is singular that these 
ideas should, after eighteen years’ ex- 
perience of Napeleon III., still cling to 
people’s minds. In America, for ex- 
ample, we are accustomed to regard this 
quiet and rather indolent man, who is 
only anxious to hold his own, and who, 
if he ever did have an ambition to sub- 
ject Europe to one great Empire, has 
long since abandoned it—a man by no 
means as mysterious as is supposed, 
and whose chief political mint lies in his 
worldly experience, his knowledge of 
men, and his shrewd reading of the 
necessities and the weaknesses of the 
French character,—we are wont to look 
upon him as a very ogre, as a royal 
Balsamo, who, by his dark acts, may, 
when his concoctions are prepared, 
charm the nations to sleep, and thus 
win their helpless homage at his will. 
Let us see. Promising that the old 
Empire should be restored, with a re- 
newed and vigorous youth, he estab- 
lished himself, and created a great army. 


Lovis NAPpoLEoN AND HIS Empire. 
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What did he do with this army? There 
have been no Italian campaigns, no 
Austerlitz and Jena, no heroic plunges 
into Northern snows, no Waterloo de- 
feats, shedding a last magnificent glory 
on the vanquished. Why? Because 
this shrewd, grimly-silent man, having 
been knocked about the world for thirty 
years—an exile in Germany, a prisoner 
ia France, a loafer in New York, a 
special policeman at the English capital 
—an observer everywhere, hearing men 
talk, and seeing them act, taught by 
vicissitude not to trust too much, hay- 
ing recognized the fact that thrones 
grow more precarious, and the people 
bolder and stronger and more knowing 
every year,—this shrewd man knew that 
he had got into a generation of men 
entirely different from that with which 
Napoleon I. had to deal-—in a word, saw 
that the age was not fit for and would 
never suffer a repetition of the first 
Empire. The forces which finally made 
Napoleon. I. a failure, which rendered 
him, as a permanency, impossidle, are a 
hundredfold stronger, diappily, to-day. 
Napoleon III. created this greit army, 
and promised a new Oesarian military 
Empire; but the days of Casarianism 
were gone by forever. This army, 
which was to win new glories for 
France, was quietly used to sustain him- 
self; and that is the underlying fact of 
this second Empire. Napoleon ITI. does 
not trust the French people; he only 
half trusts, while coquetting with, the 
priesthood; he does not trust to the 
popularity of his own policy, nor to the 
splendor of his name, nor to his Imperial 
patronage, nor to conquests now become 
impossible; his only trust, his only 
rampart, his only safety, is in the army. 
And to sustain and increase this last, 
but hitherto efficient defence, he has 
repeetedly,—and especially of late,— 
risked not only his popularity, but in- 
surrection, open resistance to his author- 
ity, the raising of ominously seditious 
cries beneath the windows of his palaces. 
The writer heard, last spring,—when the 
new army-law, increasing the available 
force at the disposition of-the Govern- 
ment to 1,400,000 men, was put in 
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operation,—the boisterous singing of the 
Marseillaise in French streets, which, as 
is known, is an offence before the law; 
he heard crowds of ouvrierg shouting 
“Vive la République!” and “A bas 
l’Empereur! ” in the face of the soldiery 
and the gendarmerie ; and in the scho- 
lastic and historic town of Toulouse, bar- 
ricades, those significant symbols of the 
revolutionary spirit, were thrown up, in 
resistance to the new conscription. Yet 
the conscription went on; the rioters 
were subdued; the new army was 
raised; and, in spite of popular emo- 
tion, the new Empire was safe. While 
the promise of military glory and ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement has not been 
kept, the army has been, and still is, 
kept up, in order to act as an auxiliary 
to the most extensive and most perfect 
police system in the world. 

There is doubtless another reason 
why the dazzling temptation to seek 
military glory has not prevailed—apart 
‘from the fact that suecess would be far 
more difficult, and, indeed, far more 
empty, in this age than in that of Na- 
poleon I. The present Emperor has 
discovered that he has not a great mili- 
tary genius. He is an abler politician 
and a more efficient governor than was 
his uncle. Perhaps, too, as a scientific 
soldier, as one comprehending the utility 
of arms, and the art of strategy, he is 
his equal. But as a general in the field, 
he is a failure. And military glory, 
unless he appeared as its ostensible hero, 
would lose, for him, its lustre. At 
Solferino, it is said, the Emperor, com- 
manding in person, well-nigh lost the 
battle; only the great ability of Niel 
and the other generals saved it; and it 
Was won, as an opposition journal said, 
referring to the part which the Emperor — 
took iu it, in spite of bad generalship.” 

Three times in the history of the 
second Empire have we seen an attempt 
on the part of the French to attract the 
rays of military glory to their arms; in 
neither case, however, could it be said’ 
that a repetition of the old Napoleonic 
design was essayed. One of these wars 
was not undertaken for aggrandizement, 
but on the balance-of-power idea—in 
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other words, to preserve the equilibrinm 

of Europe. The second, if it was a war 
of aggrandizement, had also other and 
far nobler objects, which threw the lust 
of gain into obscurity. The third was 
distinctly a war of aggrandizement, and 
more; it was a war in which a crime 
was attempted to be committed, far 
more heinous and more treacherous to 
civilization than the crime of lust of 
conquest. What was the result of each 
of these wars? Did they remind one 
of the old Empire? Was there among 
them an Austerlitz or a Lodi ? 

The Crimean war, undertaken in al- 
liance with England to check the dreaded 
growth of Russia southward, was long 
and painful; there were few of those 
brilliant actions which can alone charm 
the martial pride of the Frenchman, and 
what there were of these, the English 
had in them the lion’s share of the glory. 
Victory came in the end, but it was 
divided with the ancient and hated rival 
of France, the detested victor of Water- 
loo—it was, more than half of it, Eng- 
land’s victory. The French went back 
to Paris, half dissatisfied, thinking of 
their own many failures, and of Eng- 
land’s repeated triumphs. 

Whether the Italian war of 1859 was 
undertaken to increase the French terri- 
tory, is not yet known; that was one 
of its results; but in that it was under- 
taken by Napoleon III. to free and to 
create Italy, it was noble, justly popular 
in France and throughout the world. 
It was successful “in spite of bad gen- 
eralship ;” but the contest was between 
a great military power allied with a 
people of hot enthusiasm and reckless 
bravery, fighting for its life, and a decay- 
ing nationality, burdened with almost 
hopeless debt, with which defeat was 
traditional, and which must, from the 
beginning, have been discouraged by the 
thought that it was playing a losing 
game. Such being the circumstances, 
the victory could not have been one of 
those victories which astound and dazzle 
men, which call forth the adoration of a 
people, and which link a sovereign to 
the hearts of his subjects with ‘* hooks 
of steel.” Solferino and Magenta did 
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shed a glory upon the French Empire; 
but it was a moral, not a martial glory. 
It was the moral spectacle of a great 
and generous nation, lifting up and giv- 
ing life to a historic and long-degraded 
people, which gave it its lustre. 

The military triumph was not a splen- 
did one; there were no wonderful mili- 
tary exploits;,the odds were from the 
first with the victorious allies. But it 
was the triumph of France over herself, 
—over the priesthood, over old-world 
bigotries; it was a whole nation bleed- 
ing for its friendship toward a weaker 
sister. To-day, alas, that moral glory is 
clouded; there will be an election svon, 
and the Empire must, at all hazards, win 
the priests; and hence we have seen 
French soldiers trying the murderous 
Chassepét on the followers of the John 
Brown of Italy ; we see them still there, 
amid the grand old ruins which tell us 
of Cato and of Rienzi, holding Italy back 
from her ancient capital, and, while pre- 
venting the completion of her unity; 
serving as the defenders of the worst 
and most decrepit of earthly govern- 
ments. Solferino is disgraced, France is 
disgraced, and she is conscious of it; 
and this alliance, treacherous to the 
French people, between the military 
despotism and the despotism of the 
hierarchy, is the gloomiest of all the 
gloomy facts of the past twenty years. 

This great Republic of the West, 
thought Napoleon III., when he wit- 
nessed the outbreak of the American 
rebellion, is and has been the huge par- 
ticular thorn in the side of despotism 
everywhere. To me, who rule over a 
nation which has been republican, and 
is easily struck by a shining example, its 
prosperity is a continual, and may be a 
vital, injury. Let us crash it. Turning 
to Mexico, southward of us, he saw a 
people, weak, divided against: itself, 
struggling amid a pandemonium of rival 
factions, lying at the mercy of the first 
strong-armed comer. We will kill two 
great birds with one stone, was the Im- 
perial idea. By the same stroke, we 
will kill the Republic, and we will found 
a Latin Empire in the West. We will 
at the same time rid ourselves of a fear- 
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ful enemy—successful republicanism— 
and we will add to the Napoleonic 
crown a glory which will give to it the 
old martial and Cesarian halo. Who 
among my readers now doubts that this 
was the double end of the Mexican en- 
terprise? Who hesitates to believe that 
it was a covert blow directed at the ex- 
istence of our Union? Let it beremem- 
bered that Napoleon tried his utmost to 
seduce England into joining with him to 
recognize the Confederacy, at our direst 
hour; that he made myre than one at- 
tempt to engage the South to unite with 
the new Empire; that the French expe- 
dition was undertaken exactly at the time 
when the opportunity for effecting his 
end was apparently ripe; and let us 
thank God for baffling the miserable 
intrigues of ourenemies! If these proofs 
are not enough, let the revelations made 
by Keratry and a hundred others be 
pondered; and you will laugh to scorn 
the pleas that were put forth in defence 
of that meditated wrong. The Mexican 
expedition was a farce darkly tinged 
with tragedy, which broke down in the 
middle of the act. Puebla was the 
moral Waterloo of Napoleon III., with 
this difference—that while Waterloo 
was a glorious defeat, Puebla was a 
most inglorious victory. Of military 
glory there was not a whit; of outrage 
to the liberal feelings of France, of op- 
pressive taxation, of utter folly, there 
was enough to make France groan to 
this day. It was not only the greatest 
blot on the record of the Empire, it 
was a severe blow self-directed and self- 
wounding; it will never be recovered 
from ; it has permanently alienated from 
the Empire many of its former partisans, 
and has given a weapon to that eloquent 
and ever-active Opposition in the nation- 
al legislature, of which Jules Favre and 
Adolphe Thiers are the spokesmen, and 
who have not yet ceased to use it with 
effect. There was a time when the 
prince who now reigns in France, pro- 
posed the Republic of the United States 
as a model to France; it was, he de- 
clared in 1831, the most perfect govern- 
ment which had ever been devised. 
But that was in the generous heat of his 
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youth, when exile and misfortune had 
made him honest. Now it is quite dif- 
ferent; nous avons changé tout cela. 
You can hardly expect a man in power 
to praise or to be friendly to his greatest 
bugbear. 

Out of neither of these wars, then, 
came military glory of the genuine Na- 
poleonic sort. All that France got for 
then was Savoy and Nice; to the 
eighty-seven departments, two more— 
an Alpine and a Mediterranean depart- 
ment—were added. We may conclude 
that the idea of aggrandizement and 
glory has been definitely abandoned. 
The foreign policy of the Empire has 
never been what could be called an 
aggressive one, except in the instance of 
Mexico; and that failure was enough 
to check all other essays of a similar 
kind. It has drawn further and further 
from such an one every year, until at 
last, it may almost be characterized as a 
timid policy. France yielded to arbitra- 


tion in the Luxembourg matter; she 
threw no obstacle in the way of the 
unity of Germany,—a forbearance which 


Thiers calls the most grievous of blun- 
ders; she now witnesses the growing 
power and insolence of Russia in the 
East, with hardly a protest; we no 
longer hear of a crusade in behalf of 
Poland, or the Turk, or the Hungarian. 
She has interfered at Rome, but there 
the Emperor ran no danger—being the 
bigger and stronger of the combatants— 
except from his own people; and they 
are under the heels of the army. Tak- 
ing a general view of all these years of 
Imperial rule, it is clear that the Em- 
peror has generally been content to sus- 
tain the dignity and integrity of France, 
to engage in no more military enterprises 
than were either necessary to that dig- 
nity, or else necessary to serve as a 
distraction to his fickle and easily dis- 
contented subjects. Sometimes, true, the 
appearance has been otherwise; but it 
has begun and ended in an appear- 
ance. It has been said that by increas- 
ing his armament early in 1867, Napo- 
leon first shook the foundation of his 
throne. But the wiser opinion would 
seem to be, that that foundation was 
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shaken at least as far back as the Mexi- 
can expedition. The increase of the 
army has undoubtedly increased also 
that first effect. If any French party 
has ever had, within these twenty years, 
the ambition of military glory, they seem 
now to have ceased to hope for it. It is 
recognized that Napoleon is not the man, 
and this is not the age, to supply it. 
There is, therefore, no distrust of Napo- 
leon on the score of military ambition ; 
and that suspicion which many intelligent 
Frenchmen felt at the outset of his ca- 
reer, lest he should drag France into 
another splendid misery like that of 
1814, has given place to another, that 
he has devoted himself to arbitrary pow- 
er, to the security of his dynasty within 
the nation, and to rendering it perma- 
nent by a despotic rule, periodically 
tempered by petty concessions, intended 
to conciliate the masses. It seems cer- 
tain that France has ceased to be, what 
she was before the Mexican fiasco, the 
arbiter of nations; Germany has become 
her rival; she can no longer impose her 
diplomatic will upon the cabinets, and 
she now shrinks from a collision with 
the new power, with as much eagerness 
as she was at first fierce to provoke it. 
Wise enough to perceive that the gen- 
uine Cesarism of Napoleon I. was not to 
be attempted—cognizant, in a word, of 
the age, its demands and its impossibili- 
ties,—Napoleon III. has departed widely 
from the model of his uncle. He has tac- 
itly declared himself independent of the 
traditions of the Empire. At Bordeaux 
there stands, in one of the public squares, 
a statue of the present Emperor, upon 
the pedestal of which is graven the 
memorable words, “ L’ Empire, c'est la 
Paiz”—“ The Empire is Peace ;” words 
which he himself uttered there not long 
after he attained to the Imperial purple. 
By those words he broke loose from the 
promise implied by his elevation ; and, if 
they keenly disappointed the restless and 
vainglorious spirits who blindly hoped 
for war, they fell gratefully upon the ears 
of those who only asked tranquillity, po- 
litical security, and the interna] devel- 
opment of France. And the Empire 
has been, for the most part, Peace. 
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Only twice has Napoleon III. openly 
defied the ideas of the progressive age— 
in Mexico, and at Rome; and, 9s we 
have shown, these acts were rather 
defensive than aggressive. The world 
naturally looked forward to European 
troubles, to great devastating wars, to 
gigantic schemes of conquest; but the 
temptation, if temptation it was, has been 
shunned, and France has been able to 
pursue the peaceful arts of internal 
growth almost without interruption. 

Let us do justice to the Empire. 
Faults, blunders, crimes there have 
been; but the picture is not without 
lights as well as shadows. The Empire 
has certainly kept apace with the popu- 
lar current. Unlike the Bourbons, it 
can forget, and it can learn; and the 
secret of its success lies in its capacity 
for receiving and satisfying the tone of 
popular opinion. Popular opinion sent 
the Empire on the glorious errand of 
freeing Italy, and creating a new and 
exterisive constitutional kingdom. More 
recently, we have seen another, and 
equally famous, acknowledgment of the 
march of events. When the German 
war was in progress, it would have 
been easy for France to extend her 
frontier to the Rhine, thus accomplish- 
ing an ambition of four hundred years. 
But the temptation passed, then the 
opportunity. Not only did the Empire 
gracefully yield to the ascendency of 
Prussia. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, we heard the Em- 
peror of the French, in the presence of 
the representatives of the nation, casting 
to the winds the old idea of balance of 
power, and in one grand sentence an- 
nouncing the new doctrine of NATIONAL- 
1Ttes. Peoples of the same race, he 
declared, had a right to unite together. 
The Germans could resolve themselves 
into a single nation, if they would: it 
was not for France to say them nay. 
No longer was Europe to be convulsed 
from the seas to the centre, because this 
or that power was found to be a grow- 
ing power. In place of that petty jeal- 
ousy which begrudged a neighbor his 
progress and prosperity, that sensitive 
alarm which hastened to enfeeble, by 
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sudden alliances; a thriving people, that 
unworthy suspicion which saw in every 
forward step, in every territorial acces- 
sion, in every wholesome improvement, 
a menace and a defiance,—in place of 
these, Napoleon frankly announced the 
rise of great nationalities, and welcomed 
them; he spoke, not without a tone of 
complacency, of the final downfall of 
feudalism, and of the resolving of many 
small states into a few large ones. In- 
stead of distrust in view of this prospect, 
he would generously welcome the event ; 
France wished no more territory, France 
wished peace; France would congratu- 
late and make friends with the new 
powers, and would insure her safety in 
their midst by friendly confidence, while 
her competition with them would rather 
be in the fields of peace, industry, and 
education, than on those of battle. 

And this course was consistent in the 
heir of Napoleon. It was by the feudal 
elements of Europe, with which the 
balance-of-power principle was _indis- 
solubly linked, that the first Empire 
was opposed, and finflly crushed. It 
was against feudalism and that principle, 
that Napoleon fought all his life. Wa- 
terloo was at once his ruin, and their 
triumph ; and the Treaty of Paris, which 
restricted France to its present limits, 
was concluded in the name of the bal- 
ance of power, and was the compact of 
feudal Europe, pledging itself against 
the freedom of nationalities. By an- 
nouncing, therefore, the doctrine of 
nationalities, by conceding the right of 
Germany to unification, by sustaining 
the independence of Italy, Napoleon III. 
asserted the cause of the first Empire, 
and protested against that feudal princi- 
ple by the successful maintenance of 
which the first Empire fell. 

There is one more act of the present 
dynasty, which it would be unjust to 
overlook, and which reflects upon it the 
fulness of that honor which is due to 
true political wisdom. I refer to the 
frank adoption of an enlightened com- 
mercial policy. And it is remarkable to 
note, that this was accomplished by a 
diplomacy which was completely want- 
ing in those intricate arts of which di- 
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plomacy is supposed to consist. It was 
due mainly to Richard Cobden; a man 
so open, so honest, so upright in life, so 
devoid of all chicanery and subtlety, so 
pure alike in his means and ends, that 
when he died, his bitterest antagonists 
mourned the loss which England suf- 
fered; yet aman possessed of so lumi- 
nous a mind, and so persuasive a tongue, 
that what the tortuous course of pro- 
fessional diplomacy either could not have 
done at all, or could only have done by 
slow and tedious steps, he did briefly 
and with ease. It is hard to over-esti- 
mate the benefit both to France and 
to England, aud indeed to the world, 
which resulted from the Commercial 
Treaty which Cobden persuaded the 
Emperor to conclude. Besides stimula- 
ting the trade of the two nations, and 
especially that of France, the announce- 
ment of that treaty heightened the esti- 
mation in which the Emperor was held 
by France, diminished that dislike and 
Aistrust which had hitherto embarrassed 
his reign, surprised and pleased the civ- 
ilized nations, and seemed to confirm 


the famous words of Bordeaux, that the 


Emperor was, in truth, Peace. Nothing 
could be a stronger proof that Napoleon 
III. had committed his fortunes to the 
tide of public opinion—that he stood 
ready to yield to the demands of his 
generation. From the date of that 
Treaty, France seems to have fully en- 
tered upon a new career, less brilliant, 
perhaps, than she had anticipated, but 
far more wholesome, far more produc- 
tive of happiness and content. 

Could we, in trying to depict the Em- 
pire, in its salient phases, stop here, it 
would be a grateful ending; but, un- 
happily, the exigences of despotism have 
given the picture its darker side, and 
that, too, must be seen, to appreciate 
the whole. 

To the stranger who, for pleasure or 
business, passes rapidly from one coun- 
try to another, France wears a beauti- 
ful mask. We Americans, especially, 
who come from the land par excellence 
of railway and steamboat accidents and 
dusky stations, contemplate with wonder 
the regularity, the comfort, and the ra- 
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pidity of the French railway system; 
we, who read every morning, when we 
are at home, of daring burglaries, of the 
commission of crime in a hundred forms, 
are struck with the perfect order of the 
French cities, the surprising and mys- 
terious control of the police, and the 
rarity of those violations of law so com- 
mon with us; we see with delight the 
sparkle of Parisian society, the grandeur 
of Parisian streets and monuments, the 
wealth of the Parisian world, the bright 
and uvanxious semblance of prosperity 
which pervades almost every quarter of 
the French metropolis. Passing beyond 
Paris, we are yet more charmed to note 
everywhere the same cheerful and thrifty 
aspect; there are fields with their golden 
burdens of wheat and corn, manufactur- 
ing towns bustling with occupation, quiet, 
sunny little villages lying peacefully 
along the river-sides, where all seems 
content and peace, and whither the jars 
and miseries of man’s lot seem never 
to have penetrated; stately cathédral 
towns, with their famous memories, 
seemingly indolent, prosperous, ignorant 
of want, apparently revelling in a com- 
plete sufficiency. Here, everywhere, all 
is order, security, peace, content. France 
seems, in some places, to be resting from 
the turmoils of the past seventy years; 
in other places, to have roused herself, 
and to be seizing the opportunity which 
orderly government has provided, to 
enrich herself and to rival the industrial 
progress of the Anglo-Saxon races. Her 
harbors you will find full of ships; her 
manufactories busy; her farms under 
thrifty cultivation; her vineyards, in 
autumn, groaning under the prolific 
yield of their precious fruit. ‘You are 
surprised to find such apparent prosperi- 
ty everywhere, such order in adminis- 
tration, such activity in public and pri- 
vate improvement! But this, for the 
most part, is a bright and beautiful mask, 
under which the sombre reality lies hid; 
the paint on the mask is too bright to 
be natural, the over-redness of the 
cheeks, the over-whiteness of the brow, 
the over-blackness of the lashes, the 
rigidity of the smile, the stare of the 
regard, reveal its want of truth. The 
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Empire has given to France at least a 
semblance of prosperity, and you must 
study her attentively to discover wheth- 
er it is, or not, a veritable prosperity. 
Without question, it is a veritable pros- 
perity, viewed in certain lights. Com- 
pared with the days of the Bourbons, or 
even those of Louis Philippe, there is a 
great material improvement. That is 
partly due to the feeling of security, 
resulting from the strength of the dy- 
nasty, and a confidence that it will hold 
its own; partly to the liberal progress 
made by reason of the adoption of tree- 
trade principles; and partly to the great 
administrative vigor of the Government, 
which has been active in carrying out 
internal improvements. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that there is in France at once 
high prosperity, and great want; pros- 
perity among the few ard the rich, want 
among the vast majority and the poor. 
At the time of writing, the misery of 
great masses of the French population 
exceeds that of any period since the 
foundation of the second Empire. 

What is the price which France pays 


for her security ? What does the Empire 
cost her—how does absolute despotism 
sustain itself? Several months ago there 
appeared in Paris a pamphlet, which was 
written either by the Imperial hand or 
under Imperial iuspiration, triumphantly 
calling attention to the “Titles of the 


Napoleonic dynasty.” We were told in 
it how Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was 
elected President of the Republic in 1848, 
by five and a half millions of votes 
against two millions; how he was elect- 
ed, in 1851, President for ten years, by 
seven and a half out of eight millions; 
how the Empire was reéstablished in 
his person in 1852, by 7,800,000 out of 
8,140,000. And these were “ the titles 
of the dynasty,” on the principle of Vox 
Populi, vox Dei, which was, indeed, 
the motto of the pamphlet. But a title 
to power, even founded on universal 
suffrage, is nowadays far less important 
than the manner in which that power is 
exercised. There is, therefore, a perfect 
answer to the Imperial pamphlet. How 
have you used your power? What has 
it cost, and has it, balancing cost against 
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benefit, paid? An able French statis- 
tician, turning the other side of the 
shield, has undertaken to show. Be- 
tween 1851 and 1857 the sum-total of 
the expenses of the Government amount- 
ed to 31,000,000,000 of francs; between 
1857 and 1867 that sum was far more 
than doubled. Dividing up the present 
rates of taxation, it is found that the 
quota due from every family in France 
is 240 francs, the mean income of each 
family being 1,000 francs; that is to say, 
the State takes from each family a quar- 
ter of its annual income! And what a 
story does that tell! Do you wonder 
that, if you turn aside from the brilliant 
thoroughfares of the cities (where the 
police are careful to keep mendicancy 
out of sight), the streets swarm with 
beggars, whose air and manner of asking 
show them to be tyros in the most hu- 
miliating of earthly arts? Is it strange 
that there are strikes, and here and 
there a riot, and suicides, and emigra- 
tions. by the thousand? You see nothing 
of it on the surface, where all is fair. 
But leave the Rue de Rivoli behind in 
Paris, and work your way up those dark 
and repulsive labyrinths of which Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine is a complicated net- 
work, and sights will present themselves 
which are galling and dramatic satires 
on this proud.Empire, which rests on 
soldiers who are supported by a quarter 
of the incomes of France! Yet, with 
this crushing taxation, so appalling to 
the mind of one of the ablest writers in 
France that -he recently exclaimed, 
‘* France is ruining herself, without rea- 
son or profit!” with this enormous in- 
come derived from the people, the debt 
has increased to nearly three thousand 
millions; there have been no less than 
six loans between 1854 and 1867, which 
together have amounted to 2,700 mil 
lions, 

Statistics are called dry; and yet, 
sometimes, they have a touching and 
romantic interest. I cannot but think 
those quoted above tell a mournful and 
sadly interesting tale. Let me refer to 
them just a moment longer; let us com- 
pare America with France. The popu- 
lations of the two countries are not far 
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from equal. The expenses of the French 
Government amount to considerably over 
fifteen millions of francs—or, three mil- 
lions of Collars—a-day ; while during our 
great Rebellion, when we had to sustain 
the most gigantic war of modern times, 
and at the same time to carry on our 
internal administration and our foreign 
service, our total expenses did mot 
amount to more than two thirds of that 
sum. That is, France has to sustain, in 
time of peace, a burden one third greater 
than we sustained in the midst of the 
Rebellion! Do not figures speak? and 
is not security an unwonted Juxury in 
France? One more statistical fact, not 
unallied with historic significance, and 
we have done. What was the keynote 
of the first French Revolution—what 
was its grim watchword? ‘ Bread— 
give us BREAD!” The want of bread, 
quite as much as the want of liberty, 
brought that sweeping, gaunt human 
torrent, out of the squalid depths of St. 
Antoine down upon the Tuileries. Well, 
bread js to-day in France worth five sous 
(cents) a pound-loaf. Your workman, 
who earns two francs a day, and has a 
family, must give nearly half his day’s 
earning for bread to fill his and their 
mouths between sun-up and sun-down. 
As for meat, it is quite beyond his 
means; ’tisa hard struggle even to get 
bread. The ominons discontent of old 
revolution times is abroad once more; 
its watchword, as of old, is “ bread; ” 
its rallying cry is the law-tabooed Mar- 
seillaise. So that security for the support 
of which Monsieur is mulcted a quarter 
of his income, is not so reliable a thing, 
after all. Beggary is frightfully on the 
increase; the number of starved, and of 
dead from exposure, last winter, was 
appalling. And affairs grow no better 
as the months pass on. For the security 
which despotism offers, France groans 
with taxes, is crowded with beggars, 
and becomes again volcanic. 

But is this all that the Empire costs 
the nation? Think of our glorious 
Northern army, in Rebellion days: how 
enormous we thought it, how large a 
proportion of our stalwart arms and 
sinews, how many of the friends and 


relatives of every one of us, it drew away 
to the Southern field. It was never, at 
any one time, so large as that army 
which the French Government created 
as its permanent army last winter. How 
hard it is to imagine a permanent army 
of a million and a half of men! Our 
army was for a purpose; its end gained, 
it would dissolve; its organization was 
but for a time, its withdrawal of tillers 
from their fields, of merchants from their 
desks, of carpenters from their shops, 
was but temporary, and it would soon 
yield the greater part of them back to 
the generative arts of peace. But France 
lies weak under the continual drain; 
there, the subtraction of strong hands 
from industry is constant and enormous, 
Who will calculate what these thousands 
of strong hands, forced from the plough 
and the anvil to make sure her security, 
are worth to France? Is not there in 
this, a fine yet more oppressive than even 
the direct financial one? But the Em- 
pire must be sustained, even if the wo- 
men alone are left to garner the harvests 
and shoe the horses; even it the ob- 
stacles to marriage do become so great 
that the population will deterivrate in 
numbers and capacity; even if bread be 
dear, and poor devils sing the Marseil- 
laise, and beggars multiply, and gaunt 
want stares you in the face everywhere 
—for where else can you find security ? 
The “titles of the Napoleonic dynasty,” 
founded on votes taken, not entirely 
without violence, when the French, 
wearied with long disorder, were rather 
“drummed” than invited to the polls, 
—are they such, or not, as to give an 
excuse to what may be called this mili- 
tary extravagance, which yet does not 
yield any fruit of conquest, or even cf 
greater respect compelled from other 
nations? The very appearance of this 
Imperial pamphlet, which is seen to be 
clearly an electioneering document, ad- 
dressed to the people on the eve of an 
election, having a similar mission to 
that of those little congressional bro- 
chures which “ my constituents ” receive 
from the Hon. So-and-so at Washington, 
indicates a distrust on the part of Na- 
poleon, a fear lest his popularity has 
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vanished—under grievous taxation and 


relentless conscription. The necessity 
of such a pamphlet would seem to prove 
that the Empire is having constantly 
increasing demands upon its strength, 
and diminished powers of satisfying 
them; and when a Government has 
reached that point, it is vain to point to 
its “ titles.” 

But are burdensome taxation, and 
remorseless conscription—the constant 
drain upon those two sinews of internal 
prosperity, money and men—all that the 
Empire has cost France? Even now, 
when the edifice is declared to be 
crowned, there is seen to be one great 
and vital loss which France has sus- 
tained—one terribly usurious price she 
has had to pay for her security. Verily, 
she gave up her liberty for a mess of 
pottage—and the mess of pottage having 
turned out to be Jess savory and less 
healthful than she had thought, she 
wants her liberty back again—too late. 
The Empire has cost France her liberty. 
Its chief is an irresponsible, absolute, 
irremovable Executive. Pretending to 
rule by means of a representative legis- 
lature, he really rules by the simple 
exercise of his own will. If the Cham- 
ber adopts the proposals of his minis- 
terial instruments, well and good; if 
not, neither he nor his Ministers are 
effected, but go on in spite of the Cham- 
bers. There is neither religious, politi- 
cal, legislative, press, nor verbal freedom 
in France. Let me adduce some in- 
stances of each, personally known to 
me. It is well known that it is per- 
mitted to a Frenchman to work or play 
on Sunday, if he desires it; and it is a 
fact that a very large proportion of the 
population dv both. But to work ona 
Romish saint’s day is a grave offence. 
A-farmer near Bordeaux, a Protestant, 
who therefore did not observe saints’ 
days, had some hay cut, and, on the 
morning of a féte, being apprehensive 
of rain, proceeded to gather it into his 
barn. The curé of his village gave 
information to the police, the farmer 
was arrested, and suffered a month’s 
imprisonment. Had he gathered his 
hay on a Sunday, no notice would have 
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been taken of it; but he had dese- 
crated the natal day of a Romish saint, 
and hence must pay the penalty. Here 
is another case, showing the absence of 
religious freedom. A young student of 
medicine recently passed his examina- 
tion, and received his diploma as a 
doctor. It is necessary for all candidates 
for the doctorate-of medicine in France, 
to write a medical thesis and present it 
to his professor. By some means or 
other, the thesis of the young man 
referred to, reached. the eyes of the 
Bishop of Orleans. That worthy prelate 
found some expressions in the paper 
which he did not regard as ‘‘ orthodox.” 
He protested against it, and the result 
was that a ministerial decree was issued, 
by which the new doctor was suspended 
from practice, until the obnoxious thesis 
was re-written, and the “ heresies” 
erased. It is, perhaps, notorious to 
American readers that no Protestant 
church can be established in France 
without especial permission from the 
Government, which is rarely given, and 
when given, is so hampered by degrad- 
ing and discouraging conditions, as to 
deprive the project of its utility. Could 
I pause to consider this topic more in 
detail, it could easily be shown that not 
only is there very little religious free- 
dom in France, but that, in some parts 
of the Empire, the persecutions which 
all those who dissent from Romanism 
undergo, are suggestive of the age of 
Louis XIV. and Charles IX. Political, 
or electoral freedom, is much circum- 
scribed in France. The extent of official 
manipulation in the rural elections can 
never be known; but that it is exten- 
sive, is certain. The police are known 
to be active on election-days, drumming 
up ignorant farmers and owvriers, thrust- 
ing votes into their hands, and leading 
them to the polls. The right of canvas- 
sing is confined to the government 
agents; the Opposition attempts it at 
its peril. I have heard of a case of a 
farmer, who being sick on election-day, 
and having been requested by the mayor 
of the village to go and vote, sent his 
wife thither to excuse his absence; 
whereupon the mayor naively remarked 
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that she could vote in place of her 
husband, and thrusting a government 
ballot in her hand, pointed out the 
ballot-box. It is not needful to give 
further illustrations; suffice it to say 
that the Government, with its vast offi- 
cial machinery and patronage, its troops 
and gendarmes, its protection by law, 
has every facility to-influence the Voz 
Populi, and to intone it to grateful 
exaltations of the Empire; while the 
Opposition is so cramped and fettered by 
the law, that it is, as an active political 
agent, almost powerless. You ask, why 
such things are not generally known, 
and, being known, why they do not 
produce a great reaction against the 
Empire? The answer is simple. It is 
because the press dare not publish such 
things. Thus, you see, one despotic law 
aids another. Were a paper to publish 


such facts, it would deliberately commit 
suicide. The official power may do such 
things with impunity, because there is 
no fear of publicity; they are done in 
the rural districts, and the rumor of 
them, unaided by wide-informing type, 


will not go far. And this brings us to 
the state of the French press, of which 
we can only speak with great brevity. 
Perfect liberty of the press, I do not 
believe to be a thing desirable for 
France. French passions are too vio- 
lent, French ideas are too visionary, 
the French love of agitation is too over- 
powering. Were there complete liberty 
of the press, there would be a chronic 
state of revolution. It is almost impos- 
sible for a French journalist, unless 
severely restrained, to discuss political 
and religious subjects with calmness, 
Liberty of the press would mean war 
of the press forever and ever. But this 
is, only to a certain limit, a justification 
of restraints put upon the press. Taking 
advantage of the dangers of a perfectly 
free press in France, the Empire, for its 
own ends, has gone to the furtherest, 
and a most lamentable, extreme; and 
the new bill on the press, passed last 
winter, makes but a trifling improve- 
ment. The stamp-duty on daily politi- 
cal papers is six centimes (1+ cents). 
That is a first and very material draw- 
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back, and effectually prohibits that 
greater educator of the lower classes—a 
cheap press. But that is the least of its 
restraints. The main alleviation which 
the bill of last winter effects, is that, 
under its provisions, newspapers are no 
longer under the direct control of. the 
Minister of the Interior. His authority 
is transferred to the judges of the tri- 
bunals of correctional police. The strin- 
gent laws against the press remain in all 
their ancient force; the change is one 
simply of jurisdiction; the power to 
punish is judicial, where it was before 
ministerial. The judges being, as well 
as the ministers, creatures of and de- 
pendent on the Emperor, and being, 
moreover, notoriously devoted to the 
dynasty and severe upon its opponents, 
the gain to the press even in this respect 
does not seem to be a very great one. 
Compare the offences of the press with 
the punishments awarded to them, and 
you will see, at a glance, how unduly 
the press is restricted in France. Pa- 
pers are prosecuted for false news, for 
abridged reports of the debates in the 
Chambers, for “ exciting to hatred and 
contempt of the Government ”—and 
under this head, almost every imaginable 
expression distasteful to the authorities 
may be punished—for defamation of 
private character (as is proper), for 
threatening articles, for articles tending 
to disturb the public peace, and many 
other kindred causes. If a paper states 
that the Pope is dangereusly ill, and it 
turns out to be not true, that paper is 
liable to prosecution. If it states that 
the Emperor’s health is poorly, and 
creates misgiving, ard this is simply the 
truth,—the paper may and probably will 
be prosecuted for publishing news which 
“tends to disturb the public peace.” In 
fact, a paper can hardly say any thing at 
all on a political subject, in a sense in 
the slightest degree adverse to the Gov- 
ernment, which will not render it amena- 
ble, under one or other of these heads, 
to punishment. The customary punish- 
ments, for offences of lesser gravity, are 
fine and imprisonment; the fines rang- 
ing from 100 to 10,000 francs, the im- 
prisouments from a fortnight to two 
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years, There are likewise warnings, 
suspensions, and, finally, total suppres- 
sions. That these punishments are not 
infrequent, may be learned by very 
cursory perusals of the French press, 
Hardly a day passes that we may not 
read of a Paris paper or papers being 
summoned before the tribunals of cor- 
rectional police; and the revenue of the 
Government from press-fines is by no 
means a trifling sum. Last spring, no 
less than nine Paris papers were sum- 
moned for “imperfect reports of the 
legislative debates,” and duly fined; 
and since the new bill, which pretended 
to extend the liberties of the press, 
prosecutions have been rather on the 
increase than otherwise. It is astonish- 
ing what vigor, nevertheless, is to be 
witnessed in the French papers, and 
notably in the Opposition papers. Some 
of them, for example the Journal des 
Débats, the Temps, and the Liberté, are 
models of journalistic and editorial sci- 
ence. One reason of their success, in 
spite of the rigid censorship, is, that 
the fines which are imposed are usually 
paid by subscriptions taken in the Op- 
position party, and are consequently no 
penalty to the papers themselves. Anoth- 
er is, that these journals contrive to tell 
the truth with so much graceful modera- 
tion, in atone so stripped of bald of- 
fence, that even official ingenuity (which 
has reached perfection under the Em- 
pire) can find no handle to a prosecu- 
tion. While, therefore, agreeing that it 
were possible that the French press might 
be too free, it is impossible for us to 
doubt that, under'the Empire, it is not 
nearly free enough, for the public weal. 

There is, too, but the skeleton of a 
right of meeting in France; and the 
new law on this subject, as wel] as that 
on the press, makes but few and feeble 
concessions. See what are the condi- 
tions imposed upon the right of French 
electors to meet before election, and 
discuss political affairs. A candidate 
must procure a written request for such 
a meeting, from seven citizens of the 
commune in which the meeting is to 
take place; this must be sent to the 

refect, who, it he sees fit, grants the 
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request. It follows that if the candidate 
does not happen to know seven persons 
in any one of the towns in the electoral 
district, no meeting can take place there. 
The meeting must be held in a covered 
place—never in the open air. It must 
be attended by an official functionary, 
who will take note of, and report for 
prosecution, any one using “violent” 
or “ disrespectful” language; and in case 
of any such language being used, or of 
there ensuing any “agitation,” ‘ excite- 
ment,” or “commotion”. (and imagine 
a political, or any other meeting in 
France, without these, if you can!)— 
this official functionary may dissolve the 
meeting at once, by the aid of the 
police. The chairman of the meeting is 
responsible for its order, under heavy 
penalties; and must adjourn it at ten 
o’clock without fail, at his peril. More- 
over, no meeting shall be held within 
six days of the day of election. I think 
nothing more need be said to convince 
the reader how far the right of asso- 
ciation in France is suffused, when it is 
added that no other méetings than 
those provided for as above are allowed 
on any account. 

Thus it is that there is neither re- 
ligious nor political liberty in France. 
The Reformed religion is listless and 
torpid; Atheism and Romanism alone 
possess the vitality which inspires opin- 
ion with force, and makes new converts. 
The press cannot speak its mind, if its 
mind be in any way adverse to the 
powers that be. The regulations under 
which the Protestant worships and the 
editor teaches are those prescribed by 
despotism for its own convenience. 
Men cannot meet together, commune 
with each other, enlighten each other. 
There are no remedies for injustice, un- 
less they are conceded by the absolute 
will of power. The courts are supplied 
by ardent partisans of the Empire, 
which is represented alike on the bench 
and by the public prosecutor. To us in 
America, who have never known what 
it is to be deprived of these blessings, 
these things are almost incomprehen- 
sible. In France, undoubtedly, much 
sentimental vagary is attached to the 
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idea of liberty ; but, on the other hand, 
there is no doubt that it is also a prac- 
tical want. The massing of colossal 
armies, the adornment of the capital— 
nay, even the vast internal improve- 
ments which the Empire has achieved 
in ‘every part of France; these are 
no compensations for a prohibition of free 
worship, free association, and free speech. 

Is this Empire—exhibiting at once so 
much material prosperity and splendor, 
and so much want and degradation—is 
it durable? Are the union of internal 
peace and absolute power,—the idea of a 
single man perpetually deputed by the 
nation to exercise cespotic power—the 
new gospel of Cxsarism, wanting only 
in the Casaric notion of illimitable con- 
quests,—a people self-doomed, yielding 
up its God-given gift of liberty to the 
caprice of an individual will—are these 
things lasting? The success of Napo- 
leon III. has been owing to his singuiar 
capacity as a governor, to the power 
which a unity of ideas never fails to 
give, to that harmony which results 
from a vast machinery directed by a 
single mind, to the fact that upon every 
administrative act has pressed the whole 
strength of a singly-directed excutive 
power.: It has been due toa single 
and singularly shrewd and sagacious 
intellect, which has acquired and used 
an unlimited opportunity to act. He 
has been wise enough to foster educa- 
tion, and even to disregard priestly pro- 
testations, by giving a wide field to this 
great civilizer. Charities, benevolence, 
have become, under the guidance of the 
Empress, fashionable. The person and 
the property of the citizen have been 
protected by a most admirable system of 
police. Canals and rural roads have 
been built, and in the cities sanitary and 
ornamental reforms have been completed 
with unparalleled vigor. Commerce is 
tnore free than ever before; and along 
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the seacoast, and in the harbors, the 
beneficent improving hand of this more 
than patriarchal Government has worked 
many a miraculous change. As far as 
mere administration is concerned, there 
is no fault to find; and there is no 
doubt that this wonderful administra- 
tive vigor has gone far to content the 
French with the Napoleonic dynasty. 
But Napoleon JIL. cannot live forever; 
a day must come when the architect 
and protector of this vast fabric will 
no longer be here, to watch over and 
improve its security, to guard it from 
the tempests raised by its enemies. How 
will it be when he is gone? No one 
knows how soon this test of the inherent 
virtues of the Empire will come. The 
health of the Emperor is not stalwart, 
and of late, it has been noticed that he 
is losing that sturdy self-reliance which 
formerly disdained all counsel, and, self- 
communing and self-deciding, chose his 
policy by his own reason alone. He 
leans upon others; he hesitates and 
wavers; it is evident that the strain of 
twenty years has unstrung the once iron 
nerve, has wearied and weakened the 
once calm and self-dependent mind. 
Disease has aided in the work; a youth 
of vicissitude and dissipation laid the 
foundation. How much depends upon 
the character and the native strength of 
the Imperial heir! for the only excuse 
for the dynastic absolutism which prevails 
to-day, lies in its administrative vigor ; 
the only excuse for the deprivation of 
liberty lies in the greater strength of the 
Government; hence the greater interior 
and exterior security of the nation. 
Were death, then, to deprive France 
and the dynasty of Napoleon III., and 
were it then discovered that the dy- 
nasty, with him, had lost its virtue of 
protection and energy for which liberty 
was bartered away—who shall venture 
to predict the issue ? 
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A BRILLIANT AFFAIR. 


Tue brilliant affair that I refer to was 
one of that series of Confederate tri- 
umphs which so disastrously lured the 
Sonthern States on to their fate. Beau- 
regard had taken Sumter, and the ex- 
ample thus set was speedily followed up 
by similar exploits. Governor E. of 
had announced to the world 
that every foot of his State was “‘ sacred 
soil,” and, by consequence not to be 
polluted by the tread of Yankee foot- 
steps, nor to be possessed by a foreign 
power, as the Federal government was 
stigmatized. At that date the stars and 
stripes were waving serenely over a 
United States arsenal under the very 
eyes, almost, of the potentate who had 
made this solemn announcement, and he 
magnanimously resolved that the “rag” 
(as he called the flag) should be lowered. 
Accordingly, he sent Colonel Windblow 
down with plenary powers to raise a 
force of armed men and capture the 
arsenal. Colonel Windblow was one of 
the Governor’s staff, and was placed in 
charge of this important expedition for 
various good reasons. In the first place, 
he was a resident of the town near 
which the arsenal was located. He was 
a lawyer. Also a politician. He had 
beeri a member of the Federal Congress 
up to the accession of President Lincoln, 
when he withdrew from that body with 
an air that made (so it was supposed by 
his friends at the time) all the Northern 
members feel intensely mean. His title 
of Colonel had been won, not by the 
sword, but by the tongue, and he knew 
as little of military matters as any militia- 
general from Maine to California,—fit- 
ness for position in our militia being 
usually in an inverse ratio to rank. His 
courage was unquestionable, for he had 
challenged a parson to the duello; 
which was proof enough that he feared 
neither man nor devil. Finally, Wind- 
blow had asked for the command, claim- 
ing the right to lead his brave constitu- 
ency to battle. 





Windblow arrived upon the scene as- 
toundingly inflated with his mission. 
Every body who dared to look upon him 
saw that he was big with great events. 
He condescended to inform certain of 
the civic and military dignitaries of the 
trust which he was to execute. The 
news flew from street to street, from 
house to house, and soon the whole 
town was in a ferment of excitement. 
Windblow, cool and self-possessed, look- 
ed down upon the storm he had raised 
like a magician confident in the potency 
of his spells. Ever and anon he would 
stalk majestically among his fellow-citi- 
zens with a preoccupied port, causing 
his own brother to assume a bastardly 
mien in his presence. His manner plain- 
ly told the vulgar populace, “ Yesterday 
I knew you, perhaps; to-day I know 
nobody but myself.” Men usually are 
heroes only after the event, but he was 
doubly fortunate in being a hero before 
it. His aspect and deportment actually 
astonished the wife of his bosom for a 
few moments, but that worthy woman 
promptly recovered from the feeling, 
and, calmly viewing the stir caused by 
her lord, pronounced it a decided case 
of one fool making many. 

The arsenal was situate upon a high 
hill overlooking the town. It was gar- 
risoned by about forty United States 
soldiers, under the command of a lieu- 
tenant. This garrison had been sent on 
the earnest petition of the mayor and 
citizens, who the year before had been 
in grave apprehension of a negro insur- 
rection. Circumstances amazingly alter 
cases. The garrison was not wanted 
any longer. The insurrection among 
the blacks had not occurred, but here 
was an uprising of their masters! Truly, 
it is hard to tell beforehand how things 
will turn out. The fear was that the 
negro would strike for himself, and he 
would have been set down as an ass 
unmixed who should have suggested 
that the very violence of the owners to 
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retain their slaves would result in a 
more effectual and speedy emancipation. 
However, here was the garrison; and 
those very persons who had formerly 
besought its protection, now the more 
eagerly entreated it to be gone. But 
entreaties were showered in vain on 
that stubborn lieutenant. He did his 
duty. He obeyed orders. He was not 
to be urged nor restrained by the most 
pathetic of obtestations. Nor would he 
recognize any other than Federal author- 
ity. He treated the demands of the 
Governor and of Colonel Windblow 
with high disdain, and betook himself 
to the necessary preparations for a stout 
defence of his position. He raised a 
larger flag and beat his drum and blew 
his fife more loudly than ever. 
Windblow assured the people of the 
town and county that the arsenal must 
be taken, though “at the point of the 
bayonet!” The war was in their very 
midst, and it found the hot youth eager 
for the fray. They volunteered, they 
organized, they drilled, they made balled 
cartridges, swore fierce oaths, and drank 
much whiskey. They called their offi- 
cers Bill, Jim, Jack, or Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. They made the captain and his 
lieutenants obey their orders implicitly, 
and cursed those unlucky fellows in 
commission at their own good-will and 
pleasure. The old men gave them un- 
limited cocktails, and the young women 
gave them cockades. There was a merry 
pause and intermission in all the or- 
dinary humdrum business and cares of 
life. Hotels sent their best of edibles 
and potables to these incipient heroes, 
and every household in the land strove 
to contribute daily dainties to their 
dessert. If a high-private was forced 
to recline his weary frame on a mere 
mattress, he did so under protest, and at 
the first opportunity damned his officers 
to their teeth for not furnishing enough 
feather-beds and chambermaids; and, 
his hard case becoming known to the 
community, there would be indignation 
meetings and a committee appointed to 
inquire “wherefore Captain Johnson 
could so cruelly insult and punish our 
estimable friend, Mister High-Private 
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Brown?” They ate and drank and 
smoked—and so it came to pass that 
one company inscribed upon its banner 
this apt quotation from Shakespeare : 


* He who hath no s‘omach to this fight, 
Let him depart!” 


Windblow, knowing that it was a 
case of a whole State against twoscore 
men, was valiantly resolved to succeed. 
He had at first intimated his intention 
of making a levy en masse in all the cir- 
cumjacent counties, but was prevailed 
upon at length to limit his call to the 
county in which the arsenal stood, it 
be'ng capable of furnishing two thou- 
sand able-bodied men for the occasion. 
The requisite orders having been given, 
there was immense activity in making 
ready for the attack. One who had 
heard the dreadful notes of preparation 
would have thought, had he not been 
otherwise informed, that forty thousand 
men were to be assaulted instead of 
forty. Meanwhile the forty quietly forti- 
fied themselves. 

At last the all-eventful day arrived 
when Colonel Windblow marshalled his 
troops to the assault. The two thousand 
were all present, and they presented a 
motley if not a terrible array. The spruce 
attire of the town-volunteers was in 
striking contrast with that of the militia ; 
yet it would have been difficult to tell 
which were the worse accoutred and 
equipped for actual warfare. They were 
all, however, full of martial ardor, and 
ready for the fight. Before they moved 
off towards the arsenal, nevertheless, 
it was whispered among them that the 
Federal commander had. notified the 
mayor that he was apprised of the ad- 
venture to be attempted that day, and 
that he should not hesitate to use all 
the means in his power to defeat it, even 
to the extent of bombarding the town. 
The whisper, as it ran, carried dismay 
with it to many a heart that, till then, 
had dreamed only of a bloodless victory. 
Though the hour at which the march 
began was an early one of a bracing 
spring day, and though the distance 
to be traversed was only a mile and a 
half, seven hundred men had fuiuted, 
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swooned, sickened, and otherwise fallen 
out of ranks before the line of battle 
was formed in the vicinity of the arse- 
nal,—leaving only thirteen hundred war- 
riors to storm the place. The accidental 
discharge of a firearm on the route so 
completely demoralized a certain Major 
Quattlebum, theretofore noted for his 
hunger for fire and his thirst for blood, 
that he incontinently betook himself to 
flight, going so far that even conscrip- 
tion failed to find him, and only recently 
turning up again as an unconditional 
and original Unionjst. 

There were some gallant spirits that 
day that shone bravely. I remember 
meJones—old Tobias Jones—the cashier 
of the bank. How I yearn for the power 
to draw him as he was that day! Ap- 
parelled most daintily from head to foot, 
he stepped gingerly, but resolutely along, 
holding in his kidded right-hand a green 
silk umbrella. He was an independent 
volunteer, fighting on his own account, 
and a host in himself. Behind him 
came his servant, John, bearing a dou- 
ble-barrelled gun, with powder-flask, 
shot-pouch, and game-bag. Every now 
and then the master would turn to look 
back upon his man, for he was impressed 
with the belief that John would retreat 
in disorder at the shortest notice, if a 
sharp eye was not kept upon him. An 
official on horseback happening to pass 
this latest rendition of Quixote and 
Panza, the master hailed him for the 
latest news. ‘We'll have to fight!” 
was the response of the horseman, as he 
rode away in haste. 

“John,” said Mr. Jones, solemnly, 
“can you load that gun?” 

“J dunno, sar; nev tried yit,” was the 
satisfactory reply. 

“Then hold my umbrella over me 
while I load, if I have not forgotten 
how.” And then and there the twain 
between them so managed to load the 
weapon that it was a God’s-mercy it, was 
not discharged that day. Having se- 
lected a position, Mr. Jones, with an eye 
on John, held the umbrella while John 
shouldered the gun,—the master impa- 
tiently awaiting the signal to deal death 
upon the enemy. 
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The Confederates were scarcely formed 
in line when Colonel Windblow rode 
along the front. His presence struck an 
overpowering awe into the hearts of all 
beholders. There was a current impres- 
sion in all the rank and file that at his 
sovereign will and pleasure he could 
order any man in the county to instant 
death by rope or musketry. The lead- 
ing spirit of the place and time, he was 
conscious that he was playing a part 
that would live in history, and he bore 
himself accordingly. : 

“Soldiers!” said he, “I see that you 
are anxious to measure swords with the 
enemy. Iam no less eager. But it is 
our duty first to see if the effusion of 
human b!ood may not be avoided. For 
this purpose I go at once to the in- 
solent foe to call him to a surrender. 
If he still proves stubborn, I will then 
‘cry Havoc! and let slip the dogs of 
war! be) 

The commandant of the arsenal did 
prove stubborn. He demanded to be al- 
lowed to inspect the foree brought 
against him. This was granted, and he 
came along the line of battle accom- 
panied by one or two officers selected .by 
Windblow. He looked at the line of 
battle and smiled; the line of battle 
looked at him and scowled. The line of 
battle was not surprised at the bearing 
of the impudent Federal. A man who 
could dare to withstand the peremptory 
Windblow was not to be expected to 
quail before any number of inferior men. 
The lieutenant estimated Windbdlow at 
his true worth, and was not at all intimi- 
dated by the mighty airs assumed by 
that official. Another also knew Wind- 
blow, and was not to be deceived by his 
haughty carriage and his blustering tone ; 
and this other was—a woman! 

The greater part of the women, in 
trepidation, had deserted their houses in 
the town on the intimation of a probable 
bombardment, and had sought refuge in 
an adjacent hollow that was supposed to 
be perfectly sheltered from the fire of 
the arsenal. Here the party remained 
in anxious suspense, the prey of all sorts 
of rumors. At length a late arrival of 
frightened fugitives brought word that 
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the deadly struggle was about to begin, 
and that Colonel Windblow had gallantly 
pranced to the front on his spirited 
charger for the purpose of leading his 
levies to the attack. This, of course, 
created great terror and excitement in 
the timid crowd. More than one fair 
one swooned away, and many gave vent 
to sobs and tears. Nearly all were in 
an intense agony of alarm. One alone 
seemed to rise equal to the occasion. It 
was Mrs. Col. Windblow. As the Colo- 
nel was the leader of the men, how fit- 
ting that his wife should be the leader of 
the women! 

“Ts Colonel Windblow at the front?” 
she asked. 

“He certainly is,” was the answer; 
‘and he is so impatient for the strife that 
he is said to be insisting on impossible 
conditions, so as to prevent a peaceable 
surrender.” 

“Tf the Colonel is there,” said the 
lady, preparing to depart, “then we 
need not be under the slightest appre- 
hension. For my part, I feel so secure 
that I shall return home at once!” 


Here was an exalted display of confi- 
dence in a husband, and her companions 


were accordingly edified by it. Yet her 
trusting spirit was not fully shared by 
the others. 

“We know,” said they, “ that Colonel 
Windblow is a great man, and will do all 
he can to protect us; but how can he 
stay the death-dealing shell and spheri- 
cal-case? . Your reliance on him is 
beautiful, nay, sublime; but it is simple 
madness to leave this safe asylum until 
the fight is over. You must not go!” 

“Pshaw!” rejoined the wife of the 
Colonel; “I am not so sentimental as 
you all suppose. The truth is, that if 
Colonel Windblow is at the front, as we 
are assured he is, there cannot be the 
least danger there, and consequently 
none in the town. J know him well 
enough to be sure that he would not 
risk himself in any perilous situation. 
We may all as well go home!” 

There was a brief interval of hesita- 
tion, and then the whole party burst 
into laughter as they followed the wife 
who knew her lord. 
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Meanwhile the inspection proceeded. 
Conspicuous in the line was the com- 
pany of militia from Pea-Neck, com- 
manded by Captain Burley. The valor- 
ous Captain was enveloped in a com- 
plete suit of rusty continentals, handed 
down to him through several genera- 
tions, and he looked as fierce as the old 
broadsword that he held to his shoulder. 
His men were fit followers of so prepos- 
terous a leader, and were armed with 
all sorts of valetudinary weapons, from 
a Queen Anne’s musket to a three-dollar 
castiron bird-gun. They glowered omin- 
ously at the Federal as he approached. 

‘‘ How many men have you, Captain?” 
asked the lieutenant, of Captain Burley. 

“A hundred and twenty present, and 
as many more in the woods, if needed! 
I thought half my crowd would be 
enough!” 

“Yes, Captain, there are enough men 
here not only to kill me and my com- 
mand, but to raise a suspicion that it 
is also the intention to eat us! How 
many rounds of ammunition have you?” 

“Three!” responded Burley. 

“Three! exclaimed the lieutenant. 
“You must expect short work of it, 
indeed! ” 

“Devilish!” assented Burley. 

In the rear of the line was the artillery. 
This consisted of two ancient iron pieces, 
consecrated by immemorial usage to the 
Fourth of July. They were embrowned 
and honey-combed by rust, and had 
neither limber-chests nor caissons. By 
some complicated contrivance, a team 
of six mules was attached to each, and 
these were guided by negro drivers, 
who sat upon the nigh-wheelers, armed 
with long whips. Each driver-con- 
trolled his team by a long line attached 
to the leading animal, giving a jerk, or 
a pull, and erying, “ Whoa!” “Gee!” 
or “Haw!” as the emergency might 
demand. The ammunition was carried in 
two mule-carts, driven by negro-boys. 
The whole was well calculated to strike 
terror into the heart of the enemy, but 
the Federal commandant was self-pos- 
sessed enough to dissemble his real 
emotions with an affected smile of de- 
rision. 
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“T must confess,’’ said the lieutenant 
to Windblow, “that your numbers are 
sufficient not only to justify a surrender 
on my part, but to demand it. But you 
are undisciplined, ill-equipped, and you 
have toc little ammunition.” 

‘“‘ We have any quantity of powder and 
ball in town,” replied Windblow; “I 
rely, however, on the bayonet!” 

At this moment the Lieutenant’s eye 
fell upon old Tobias Jones and his boy, 
John. : 

“Colonel, I give up,” he said. “ When 
even the old women come against me, I 
must surrender. You will allow me 
honorable terms, of course ?” 

“Of course,” answered Windblow. 
“T can afford to be magnanimous,” 

The stipulations were readily agreed 
upon, as Windblow was eager to have 
the affair over. It was shrewdly sus- 
pected at the time, that had the com- 
mandant of the arsenal demanded a few 
hundred of the Southern force to be 
taken away with him as prisoners, the 
condition would have been allowed. 
However, both sides were magnani- 
mous. The lieutenant saluted the stars 
and stripes, and marched his forty men 
away with all the honors of war. Tak- 
ing ship, he sailed direct to New York. 

Great was the gratulation over this 
success. Windblow addressed his troops: 

‘“‘ Soldiers! ” said he, “ we have come, 
we have seen, and we have conquered! 
We have not fleshed our maiden swords ; 
but I know that you ali hungered for 
the conflict, with an appetite equal to 
my own, and we can therefore consider 
all heroic deeds as having been done by 
us! Oar triumph is a double one, for 
the great dramatist tells us that ‘ a vic- 
tory is twice itself, when the achiever 
brings home full numbers.’ It is our 
boast that we have none killed and 
none wounded—” 

“But our loss in missing is heavy,” 
interjected Mr. Jones, ‘Seven hun- 
dred!“ 
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Windblow frowned, and continued: 

“This day’s deeds will live in history, 
and generations yet unborn will com- 
memorate the date with the blazing tur- 
peutine-ball and the resounding Chinese 
cracker! Let us be proud of what we 
have done, and let us hold our heads 
high in the land we have delivered!” 

And they were proud. Veterans of 
Mexico and 1812 were humiliated in 
their presence. They were treated on 
all hands as conquering heroes, fresh 
from the field of their glory. Libations 
of various strong drinks were poured to 
them. They were truly ardent spirits. 
The taking of the arsenal was duly 
chronicled, by all the Southern press, as 
“a brilliant affair,” and Windblow’s 
name was mentioned as 


*‘ freedom’s now, and fame’s ; 
One of the few immortal names 
That were not born to die!” 


Windblow’s report of the matter was 
a grandiloquent document, far surpass- 
ing the simple relation here attempted. 
That report, indeed, surpassed any thing 
of the kind ever done by Lee or Beaure- 
gard; and if it should ever full under the 
eye of General Grant, it will cause that 
officer thenceforth to esteem the taking 
of Richmond and the capture of Lee as 
very trifling affairs. Windblow still 
proudly wears the laurels he won that 
day ; and it is said that, by dint of con- 
stant effort, at home and abroad, he has 
even succeeded in the difficult art of im- 
pressing his calet with his heroism of 
character and achievement. But, alas, 
he still finds it impossible to subdue his 
wife! That wilful woman will persist, 
to her dying day, in her ignoble esti- 
mate of her spouse’s qualities, avowing 
that she can chase a thousand like him 
with a broomstick. But, for that mat- 
ter, where is the intrepid individual 
who could withstand an irate female, 
armed with the prescriptive weapon of 
her sex? Echo answers, where ? 
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PACIFIC RAILROAD GRANTS. 


Durine the past half-century, since 
the practical application of steam to 
mechanical uses, how marvellous has 
been the material advancement of civil- 
ized nations! More than any other 
conquest of the natural forces has the 
use of steam contributed to the sum of 
human comforts, and the “ bettering of 
man’s estate in this world.” It has 
lightened human toil, has made men 
richer in blessings and in leisure, has 
increased their activity, shielded them 
from the scourge of tempest and famine, 
enlarged the area availdble for man’s 
residence and subsistence, enabled him 
to do more in the same period and prac- 
tically lengthened the term of his life, 
and in these ways aided the spread of 
knowledge and virtue over all the earth. 
In nothing is its influence more clearly 
to be seen than inthe means of travel 
and transport. Formerly men did avail 
themselves of the power of wind and 
current on the water, to carry them- 
selves and their burdens; but on land, 
where, of necessity, the greater part of 
human labor and human effort must be 
expended, there was no manageable 
power stronger than the draught-animal 
or the beast of burden. The road-wagon 
was avast improvement on the pack- 
train, but the interval between the loco- 
motive and iron-road and the best horse- 
power transport was immense. The 
utmost limit of the former was the de- 
velopment of muscular power; the latter 
is a rill from the exhaustless reservoir 
of natural forces which coéxist with 
matter, the beginnings of which we see 
with wonder, but the unfolding of which 
the boldest cannot forecast. 

The American people, standing in the 
fore-front of the civilized world, have 
reaped the most signal advantages from 
this new servant. It has multiplied in- 
definitely their creative activity, and is a 
mark of their intellectual advancement. 


In 1830 there were bunt 41 miles of com- 
pleted railroad in the United States. 
Ten years later there were 2,147 miles, 
or at an average rate of increase of more 
than 200 miles per annum. In 1850 
again there were 7,478 miles, or at an 
average rate of 500 miles per annum. 
In 1860 there were 28,771 miles, or at 
an average rate of 2,000 miles per an- 
num increase during the decade. From 
1860 to 1865—a period more favorable 
to the destruction than the construction 
of railroads—there were constructed 
about six thousand miles additional, or 
at an average rate of 1,200 miles per 
annum. By the close of 1870, it is a 
reasonable estimate that there will be 
completed 50,000 miles of railroad, or at 
an average annual rate of increase of 1.500 
miles per annum for the last half of the 
decade. At this time (or, to be more 
exact, at the close of this year) there will 
be built, in round numbers, 40,000 miles 
of railroad communication in the United 
States, or four-tenths of all the railroad 
in the world. This is a grand distinction 
for America, the youngest of the great 
nations. This will give us a mile of 
railroad to each 900 of population—a 
proportion twice as large as that of any 
European State, and approached only 
by the Canadas, where the railroads 
have for the most part been built by the 
Imperial Government. It is proper to 
say, here, that these figures nakedly ex- 
press the total length of the lines along 
which communication is maintained by 
means of the railroad and the steam 
locomotive. If we consider the per- 
fection, convenience, and safety of the 
railroad transportation, the comparisons 
would favor the European lines. While 
the greater part of our lines have but a 
single track, the greater part of the 
European lines are double, and some are 
even quadruple. 

Our lines, though inferior, are nearly 
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as good as we can afford until a denser 
population and increased capital enables 
us to perfect them. The aggregate cost 
of these 40,000 miles of railroad, built 
and to be completed within the year, with 
their equipment, is estimated at $1,800,- 
000,000, or at an average rate of $45,- 
000 per mile. By way of comparison, it 
may be stated that the cost of the 13,- 
289 miles of railroad in Great Britain, 
at the close of 1865, is stated at no less 
than £456,420,000,—a sum half as large 
as the debt of that kingdom, and a full 
third larger than the cost of our own 
roads having a threefold length. We 
must remember, however, that this in- 
cludes the cost of some very expensive 
docks, terminal and city lines, where the 
right-of-way was purchased at enormous 
rates. The average cost per mile of 
English railroads is stated at £41,033, 
Scotch at £22,820, and Irish at £14,- 
360. 

This enormous sum of eighteen hun- 
dred millions of dollars—three fourths 
the amount of our National Debt—has 
been furnished mainly by private cap- 


italists—is, in fact, the investment of 
thrifty, public-spirited citizens, and the 
ownership is represented by an equal 
amount of capital stock, bonds and mort- 


gages. The latter bear rates of interest 
averaging not far from seven per cent. per 
annum, while the dividends upon capital 
stock will not exceed, if they reach, 
five per cent. The net return in cash 
revenues it is believed upon this great in- 
vestment is not far from six per cent., or 
an annual net earning of $108,000,000. 
As an investment merely, the full yield- 
ing-power of railroads has not been 
reached, and there is scarcely a railroad 
whose property is liable to depreciation 
or whose franchise is not increasing in 
value. The average traffic shows a 
steady increase, and the returns upon the 
investments may be expected to grow 
also. 

These results are satisfactory of them- 
selves, but they are among the least of the 
benefits to the community. The value 
of every acre brought within their in- 
fluence has been enhanced all the way 
from 25 to 500 per cent. In the cases 
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of town-sites and cities, the appreciation 
has been thousands per cent. In other 
words, if these roads had not been built, 
we should have been twenty-five years 
backward in our career. Population 
would have hugged the shores of navi- 
gable streams, the struggle with the 
primitive forests would have been se- 
vere, and settlement tardy. The Missis- 
sippi Valley would have had less than 
four millions instead of the ten or twelve 
which now inhabit it, and the gross 
product of the country would not have 
exceeded a third of its present dimen- 
sions. Besides being beneficial to their 
builders, these roads have multiplied the 
wealth of the community, and thereby 
lightened the public burdens. 

As a pertinent illustration of the in- 
fluence of railroads upon population, 
production, and wealth, note a few fig- 
ures drawn from the growth of the five 
great States north and west of the Ohio 
river :—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. In 1840, without 
railroads, their aggregate population was 
2,924,000. In 1850 their railroads had in- 
creased to 2,500 miles, and their popula- 
tion to 4, 533,000. The annual product of 
cereals had risen to 255,636,000 bushels, 
and their aggregate wealth, according to 
the census, to $966,850,000. In 1860 the 
population had risen to 7,000,000 and 
the railroad mileage to 10,000; the 
cereal product had risen to 415,146,000 
bushels, and the wealth to $2,500,000,- 
000. Thus it will be seen that the in- 
crease of railroad facilities was accom- 
panied by a remarkable increase in 
population (ninety per cent. in 15 years) 
and a still greater increase in production 
(280 per cent. in 15 years), and in wealth 
a still greater proportion. At the same 
rates of increase, by 1870 these five 
States will then comprise a third part 
of the entire population of the country, 
more than a third part of the cereal 
products, and a fourth of the taxable 
wealth. It is impossible to conceive 
that this development of resources could 
have followed so rapidly without this 
extension of railroads. 

Railroads have a most intimate con- 
nection with production, and therefore 
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with commerce. The further a barrel 
of flour can be carried for the minimum 
cost, which is regulated at the great 
centres of consumption, the larger the 
area in which flour can be profitably 
produced. Or, stated in another way, 
the cheaper the means of transportation, 
the more profit for the producer and 
consumer. The cost of rail-transport 
compared with wagon-freight over long 
distances is as one to ten. <A barrel of 
flour hauled 100 miles by wagon would 
have its price doubled, while it would 
require 3,000 miles of rail-transport to 
double it. The quantity of commodities 
we consume must bear, in the long run, 
some proportion to those we produce, 
and the surplus we export is the measure 
of.the imports. The more bags of 
wheat we can send to seaboard under 
a given price, the more bales of fabrics 
we can return to the interior for con- 
sumption. 

There has been a wide circulation, of 
late, of some arguments read by a Mr. 
Baxter before the Statistical Society of 
London, that “the commerce of a coun- 


try increases in direct proportion to the 
improvement of its railway system.” 
This is far too broad a statement, as 
will be seen upon reflecting that some 
countries had a great commerce without 
railways, and still retain a powerful 


trade without them. That “railroad 
development is one of the most power- 
ful and evident causes of the increase of 
its commerce,” is quite true, as we have 
demonstrated above. The comparison of 
the total imports and exports extending 
over a series of years, with the railroad 
expansion in England, shows a constant- 
ly increasing ratio to the increased mile- 
age of railroad. But if there should be 
a suspension of railroad building in 
England, as is likely, in consequence of 
ruinous competition, it is not supposable 
that the commerce of the country would 
cease to increase from other causes. It 
is instructive to note, however, that the 
total imports and exports of Great 
Britain, from some causes, rose from 
£85,500,000 in 1830, to £171,800,000 
in 1850, and further to £490,000,000 in 
1865. No doubt, one among these causes 
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was manufacture by steam, and another 
was railroad extension. The same coin- 
cidence is seen in France, where, side by 
side with her railroad extension, from 
338 miles in 1840 to 8,184 miles in 1865, 
we find a total of exports in 1840 of £82,- 
520,000, to £293,144,000 in 1865. Bel- 
gium, one of the smallest and richest 
countries of Europe, presents the same 
concordance, her total commerce in 
1835, at the beginning of railroads, 
being £10,760,000, and in 1864, after 
she had been covered by a network of 
roads, it had reached £97,270,000, or at 
the rate of more than 80 per cent. per 
annum average increase. Indeed, our 
own commerce tells the same story; 
that, within certain limits, every exten- 
sion of railroads increases the field of 
production, lessens the cost of bringing 
products to market, and at once swells 
the general trade of the country. In 
1830 our foreign commerce amounted to 
$155,000,000; in 1860, when our rail- 
road and canal system was in full opera- 
tion, it reached $790,000,000. Ofcourse, 
this would not have been possible with- 
out the great growth of railroad commu- 
nication. 

Fifteen years ago, the French Em- 
peror, turning his attention to the in- 
ternal improvement of his country, and 
the needs of his people, approved a plan 
for distributing the whole territory 
among a few of the strongest exist- 
ing railroad corporations, requiring a 
prompt extension of necessary lines to 
all parts of the empire, and granting, 
therefore, franchises, having ninety-nine 
years to run, and guaranteeing upon 
the stock of the old and new lines 
dividends of from four to eight per cent., 
so as to invite private capital to embark 
in the enterprises, 

The results have surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations. France has been 
seamed and furrowed with railroads, 
placed in the hands of companies strong 
enough to carry out the enterprises and 
to invite capital to the work. The 
French Government has not been called 
upon to pay the guaranteed dividends ; 
and at the expiration of the charters, 
within less than a century, it will own 
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lapsed franchises sufficient in value to 
pay off the entire national debt. The 
details of this scheme are intrusted to a 
railway commission, to see that the 
rights of the Government are protected, 
but the roads themselves are adminis- 
tered by the private corporations, 

Similarly, the Belgian railway system, 
begun in 1834, was built out of money 
borrowed by the State for the purpose, 
nearly £8,000,000 for 352 miles. These 
State lines have a sinking fund in opera- 
tion for the redemption of the loans, 
and are earning a net revenue of over 
£525,000 per annum. There are, be- 
sides, 1,000 miles of road, the franchises 
of which will revert to the State in less 
than 90 years, which, together with the 
State investments, will be more than 
sufficient to cancel the national debt. 
This policy, first inaugurated by Belgium, 
was copied in substance by France, and 
at later periods by Holland, Spain, Aus- 
tria, and by England in behalf of her 
colonial possessions, 

This brings us to the question, What 
can the General Government do for our 
railroads; and what ought it to do? 
Thus far it lias done very little toward 
the actual building of railroads, and 
there are those who argue that the Gov- 
ernment shonld Jeave such matters 
entirely to private enterprise. Such @ 
priori propositions have no sanction from 
either constitutional law or past usage. 
Among other things committed to the 
Congress and Executive were the com- 
mon defense, the promotion of internal 
commerce, and the construction and 
maintenance of post-roads. The Cum- 
berland turnpike-road across the Alle- 
ghanies was constructed by the Govern- 
ment, partly as a military and partly as 
acommercial measure. We are building 
lighthouses, deepening harbors and 
channels continually to improve water 
communication, The vast extension of 
railroads throughout'the country could 
not have been carried out by corporate 
enterprise merely. Ifthe states, counties 
and municipalities had not perceived the 
advantage of improved communication 
and extended their aid in substantial 
ways, we should have had far less taxable 
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wealth to-day. New York taxed herself 
to aid the Erie Railroad. Missouri, 
Georgia, and some other States have 
generously fostered railroad enterprises 
by loans of credit, but until the outbreak 
of the rebellion, and the threatened 
secession of some of the States, the 
General Government made no appropri- 
ation of credit. Then it granted a loan 
of fifty millions for the construction of 
the Pacific Railroad Line from Omaha to 
Sacramento. 

In 1850 Congress inaugurated the 
policy of granting alternate sections of 
the public lands to railroad corporations 
in the Western States and Territories, 
The Illinois Central Company, backed 
by foreign capital, were the first to build 
aroad under this stimulus, and the 
results have been very encouraging. The 
line was mostly over a prairie-country, 
of easy settlement, and the natural traffic 
proved to be very large. The stocks 
and bonds of the Company proved to be | 
very valuable, and the lands— which 
could not have been sold at 12 1-2 cents 
per acre before the line was built—have 
netted asum equal to the cost of the 
road. The value of the unsold land is 
estimated at $12.50 per acre. Since that 
time 65 companies have received similar 
grants of the public land, amounting to 
154,175,000 acres in all—or an area 
equal to the extent of New England. 
But few of these land-grant Companies | 
are making progress; none of them | 
notably so, except such as are receiving 
the aid of government credit also. Leg- | 
islatures are prompt to give charters, and 
franchises are as plenty as could be de-; 
sired. In fact, the more numerous the 
franchises the less the inducement to 
private capital. The country needs more 
railroads, and, as has been shown, every 
investment in lines actually or prospec- 
tively needed is certain to be remunerative 
to the investors and to the community, 
in the long run. Now, it is obviously 
impossible to adopt the plan of the 
French Emperor in its details, No Rail- 
road Commission could be depended upon 
to see that the dividends guaranteed did 
not come out of the National Treasury, 
The Belgian scheme would work better— 
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that of issuing debentures bearing a fixed 
rate of interest, for the payment of which 
the roads are held as security. The 
British Government has, within a few 
years, guaranteed the interest upon the 
sum of $440,000,000 (gold) for the con- 
struction of railroads in India im order 
to enlarge the field of cotton supply. 
The responsibility of the same Govern- 
ment for railroads in her British Ameri- 
can possessions cannot be less than 
$60,000,000. Here are about jive hun- 
dred millions of dollars of capital, 
raised on a government guarantee, for 
railroad extensions in two colonies 
alone ! 

It is clear that private capital enough 
can be reached to build all our needed 
trunk-lines of railroad upon a govern- 
ment guarantee of interest upon part of 
the money. Without it, or some equiv- 
alent element of monopoly, it cannot be 
raised soon enough. The powers of 
borrowing corporations are so great, and 
their liability so slight, in general, that 
we suffer from too much corporate en- 
terprise in theory and too little in prac- 
tice. Judicious encouragement can send 
us ahead twenty-five years; but left to 
the cross-purposes and contentions of 
contending corporations, we may be kept 
back half a century of rightful progress, 
In this condition of things what can the 
General Government. do; or can it do 
any thing to the purpose? The plan upon 
which the original Pacific Railroad was 
aided has been tried, and already we can 
see its results, We have yet to hear 
that, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, it has suffered to the extent of 
one dollar by the experiment, and it is 
certain that the country at large will 
gain, immensely. To the corporations 
comprising the Central Pacific Railroad 
Route were granted the Bonds of the 
United States at an average rate of 
$25,000 per mile (about half the esti- 
mated cost), which were to be repaid by 
the Companies either in services, or cash, 
or both, at maturity, and were meantime 
a subordinate lien upon the roads and 
equipment. Unfortunately, Congress 
has not called for the statistics on this 
subject, but from data at hand, we can 
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gain an idea of the state of the account 
between the Government and the Com- 
panies as a whole. At the close of 1867 
the length built and to be built, and 
the bonds issued thereupon, was as fol- 
lows: 





Lines, 





Total Route 
Amount of 
U. 8. Bonds 


Miles to be 
Built. 
delivered. 








Cent. Pacific R. R. 
West. Pacific “ 20} 20 
Union Pacific re 

“ “ ‘ 


(E. D.) 350} 51 
“ “ R R 


(Cent. Branch) 60} 40 
Sioux City Branch 60} 40) 
Total.... | 2427 11383} 1249 $20,714,000 


The total of government bonds to be 
issued when the whole 2,500 miles are 
built, will be sixty millions, upon which 
the annnal interest will be $3,600,000 in 
currency, to be offset by the govern- 
ment interest in the transportation of 
troops, mails, and supplies; and it is 
quite conceivable that in a short time 
the Government will be on the debtor- 
side of the account. Now, it will not be 
doubted that the benefit to the govern- 
ment service, upon this 1,133 miles of 
railroad then built, was far beyond the 
$1,250,000 in currency, the rate of inter- 
est accruing at the time. The total 
amount of interest paid on account of 
Government Pacific Railroad bonds was 
probably less than $2,500,000, up to that 
date. Now, it is known that the freight- 
ing of military stores across the plains 
has cost from three to five millions per 
annum, to say nothing of the risk and 
loss attending wagon-transport. But 
aside from the celerity, safety, and econ- 
omy of troops, supplies, and mails, the 
Government is actually able to dispense 
with the frontier posts as the railroads 
reach them, and within a short time 
would be able to dispense with most of 
them. This, in fact, is the cheapest, 
the fina], way of settling the Indian ques- 
tion. Agricultural settlement spreads 
from the railroad as it is pushed for- 
ward. Mining for the precious metals 
is placed within the line of steady and 
profitable occupation, Order and indus. 
try spring up in the wake of the loco- 
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motive. Can the Government, then, 
afford to withhold the necessary aid to 
extend the needed lines of railroad in the 
public territory? The bulk of the land 
west of the Mississippi is public domain. 
With easier access it becomes valuable ; 
at present it is not. Would it not be 
better to curtail the grants of land, and 
instead advance a loan of the national 
credit, properly secured, sufficient to 
draw out an equal amount of private 
capital ? 

The Pacific slope has to-day a total 
active population of nearly one million. 
It contains a greater variety of mineral 
and forest wealth than any equal area in 
the world—is unsurpassed for pastoral 
and agricultural products. It has the 
attractions and the capacity for a dense 
population and busy manufactures; and 
the opening commerce with Eastern 
Asia promises to overshadow in impor- 
tance that of the Atlantic Ocean. There 
are three lines of settlement across the 
intermediate territory, along which are 
important forts and posts. The Central 
Route, stretching from Omaha and Leav- 
enworth by way of Denver, Salt Lake, 
Virginia City, and Sacramento, reaches 
San Francisco by a very direct line, fol- 
lowing the 41st parallel of latitude. 
This belt is already provided with a 
railroad-line, aided. by Government cred- 
it, as well as lands. It is being carried 
forward by the two powerful corpora- 
tions—the Centrat and Union Pacirio 
Rartroap Compantes—with unprece- 
dented energy and persistence. At last 
accounts, the Western portion had com- 
pleted 150 miles across the dreaded 
Sierra Nevada range, and were coming 
this way at the rate of 50 miles per 
month. The Eastern portion, equally 
active, have already reached the Rocky 
Monntains, and are hastening toward the 
point of junction at the rate of 25 miles 
per month. It is confidently believed 
that July, 1869, will see the continuous 
rails laid from New York tc San Fran- 
cisco, and that the time between the 
two points will be reduced to six days. 
From the information before us, it is 
easy to see that as long as this line has 
the exclusive business between the Mis- 
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souri and the Pacific, it must have more 
local and through business than it can 
well accommodate. Even now, in its 
unfinished state, the unjoined portions 
are earning very remarkable revenues, 
all of which are being invested in the 
construction. Particularly is this the 
case of the Central Pacific end, building 
from Sacramento eastward, which serves 
so large a proportion of the valuable 
mining regions of the Far West. A 
double track will be found necessary at 
no distant day. 

There are satisfactory reasons, how- 
ever, why at least two other lines to the 
Pacific coast should be built as soon as 
possible. 1. They would be wholesome 
checks against the tendency to monopoly 
on the part of the existing single line— 
a tendency which has already begun to 
develop. 2. The presence of an army 
in the Indian Territories demands some 
cheaper, speedier, and more reliable 
mode of communication than guarded 
wagon-teams. 38. The mineral and 
agricultural advantages of the country 
traversed would lead to an important 
increase in the taxable wealth of the 
country, and furnish a remunerative 
business to the roads, These two prac- 
ticable lines lie more than three hundred 
miles apart from the Central Route, now 
nearly completed, and both of them have 
already a considerable military and in- 
dustrial settlement contiguous to their 
route, which cannot be well served by 
the Central Route. Of these, the first 
and most necessary is the Norrurern 
Paciric Rattroan, with its éastern ter- 
minus at St. Paul, or the head of Lake 
Superior, following the Valley of the 
Upper Missouri to the divide of the 
continent, and, thence by the valley of 
the Columbia to Seattle on Puget’s 
Sound, the second, and in fact only good 
harbor on the North Pacific Ocean after 
San Francisco. This line passes through 
the finest arable land, taps the rich gold 
regions of Idaho, and opens up Oregon 
and Washington—States whose natural 
advantages are compared to those of 
New York. Such a line would not vary ° 
far from the 46th parallel of latitude, 
while that of the Central Pacific lies 








near the 41st—the isothermal line on the 
Pacific slope sweeping far to the north- 
ward of the corresponding latitudes on 
the Atlantic water-shed. 

The second of the New Pacific Rail- 
roads should be designed to give to the 
East a double connection with San 
Francisco, the great, the overshadowing 
port on that coast. Southward from 
that city, for a thousand miles, there is 
no adequate harbor—the nearest being 
Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, and 
a Mexican port. TheSan Joaquin Valley, 
extending from the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco near!y to the southern boundary, is 
described as one of the richest valleys in 
the world; one where the bulk of the 
best California wheat is raised, and 
which is capable of sustaining a popula- 
tion of five millions of people. This is 
the natural approach from the southward 
and the path of the southerly transcon- 
tinental line. 

By this route the high crossings of the 
Sierra Nevada range will be partially 
avoided, the mountains being turned 
rather than crossed; the elevation of the 
Tejon Pass is but about four thousand 
feet above sea-level. Thence to the 
Colorado River, at Fort Mohave, and on 
to the Sierra Madre, or Rocky Mountain 
chain, near Albuquerque, the line should 
cross Arizona and New Mexico, about 
the 85th parallel. This is the great re- 
pository of gold and silver, which the 
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Mexicans have been working, in a crude 
and imperfect way, for two hundred 
years, and the Aztecs for centuries be- 
fore them. From the passage of this 
divide of the continent, near Santa Fé, 
it would seem as if the interests of the 
whole country would be served by two 
or more diverging branches, with sub- 
branches leading to New Orleans, Vicks- 
burg, Memphis, Cairo, and St. Louis. 
In fact, several beginnings have been 
made toward a system of railroads lead- 
ing from each of these points westward 
of the Mississippi, all of them tending in 
the direction of this passage at the 35th 
parallel. 

One of these lines, the Union Pacific 
Railway, Eastern Division, more com- 
monly known as the Kansas Branch, 
has been extended (with the aid of the 
Government) 700 miles west of St. Louis, 
or nearly to the Rocky Mountains, and 
is consequently the line west of the 
southerly system, and is only about 500 
miles from the Rio Grande at Albu- 
querque. A better point of departure is 
found by a direct route southwest from 
St. Louis, and the South Pacific Rail- 
road of Missouri have already a line in 
operation to the Gasconade River, 125 
miles westward. 

The following tabular sketch indi- 
cates, with sufficient precision, the 
length of the vital lines, and for which 
government aid is asked: 























Company. Rovre anp Termini or Line. Leneors.| Rate. |Totan Am 
Northern Pacific.......ssee+-. Lake Superior to Puget Sound...... 1,700 | $20,000 | $34,000,000 
San Joaquin & Southern...... San Francisco to Albuquerque...... 1,000 20,000 | 20,000,000 
Oregon Branch, ........se00+- Portland to Humboldt Hive........ 400 20,000 8,000,000 
Montana Branch. .... .--,| Virginia to Salt Lake...........+00 250 0,000 5,000,000 
Kansas Branch, E. D.......... | Fort Wallace to Albuquerque....... 500 10,000 5,000,000 
South Pacific...........+.00.. Springfield, Mo.,to “ via 
Fort Gibson...... 1,000 10,000 | 10,000,000 
Memphis & Pacific............ | Little Rock to Fort Gibson........+. 300 10,000} 3,000,000 
Cairo & Fulton............... | Little Rock to Tyler, Texas......... 400 10,000 4,000,000 
Lawrence & Galveston,....... Houston to Tyler.....-.--.se0...--+ 400 10,000 | — 4,000,600 
New Orleans & Santa Fé...... Shreveport to Albuquerque......... 1,000 10,000 | 10,000,000 
Totalicoc..ccce 6,950 |$103,000,000 

















Or a total of 7,000 miles of railroad, 
upon which the Government is asked to 
assume an annual interest-charge which 
could not exceed $6,500,000 per annum, 
and which might be reduced, in the 
course of a few years, to nothing. The 
rate per mile has been placed lower than 
the existing ratio for the lines now 


building, as it is claimed, for each and 
all of the new lines, that they do not 
have to cross mountainous country. 
These sums of $20,000 and $10,000 per 
mile are a trifle under the probable 
cost of the lines; but, as under the ex- 
isting law, first mortgage-bonds could 
be issued for an equal sum, there would 
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probably be no difficulty about raising 
from private hands the sum sufficient to 
carry them through. 

It should be borne in mind, the Gov- 
ernment is not asked to give one dollar; 
but simply to loan the use of these sums 
for a period of years, to take adequate 
security for the amounts, and to cancel 
the indebtedness as time lapsed by their 
service in its behalf; or if that were not 
sufficient, to call upon the companies to 
make good the deficiency. It will not, 
by the time the roads are done, have 
taken one dollar out of thestreasury or 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers, as 
the amount of the interest advanced 
temporarily is less than the saving to 
the Government by the roads, to say 
nothing of the enhanced worth of all the 
public lands, and the increase of the 
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general commercial activity. In fact, it 
constitutes no real addition to the na- 
tional debt, as the property is held as 
security for the government advances. 
It will lessen the expenses of administer- 
ing the government, and give us order 
and quiet throughout the whole public 
domain. It will bring us into nearer 
relations with China, Japan, aud India, 
whose populous fields teem with the pro- 
ducts we seek. Js there any better use 
to which the national credit can be 
put? It is the part of statesmanship 
to look forward, and rise with the spirit 
of the time. It falls to our lot, now, to 
map out and organize the work of the 
next generation, and to contribute our 
efforts toward bringing the whole world 
nearer to us, and every part of the ~ 
country nearer to every other. 


——~eoo——___——_. 


IN TUNE. 


WHEN low upon the happy grass I lie, 
And hear the wind among the rustling leaves, 
And look up toward the pure and perfect sky, 
Till of its drowsy peace my heart receives ; 


"Mid all the merry carols of the birds, 
The sweet soft sounds of insect-stir below, 
A mournful undertone, too vague for words, 
Comes troubling the still peace with haunting woe. 


The grasses whisper to the bending corn, 
The keen-voiced cricket gossips to the bee, 
And, darting through the sparkling dews of morn, 
The oriole answers to the robin’s glee. 


The stately swans go circling up the lake, 
—Beneath them fairer swans serenely move— 

Pushed by their snowy breasts the ripples break 
Among the lilies, murm’ring low of love. 


It seems all Nature hath an answering speech ; 
No smallest fly swims in the sun alone, 

But somewhere floats a golden mate for each, 
Making its music in the self-same tone. 


Then why, my heart, this undertone of doubt ? 
Shall bird and insect find completed life, 
And thou alone, of all the world left out, 
Still question, with the universe at strife ? 


O lonely heart, set thine own chords in tune! 








With discord’s self, divinest music jars: 
Then shalt thou learn Love’s everlasting rune, 
And chant the anthem of the morning stars. 


For thee shall all creation have a voice, 

And flowers and birds and angels round the Throne, 
In one glad chorus sing to thee, “ Rejoice! 
The heart that loveth, never is alone!” 








GERMAN UNIVERSITY LIFE. 


In undertaking to condense floating 
reminiscences and idle reflections into a 
compact multum in parvo upon German 
University Life, Iam somewhat appre- 
hensive as to the limits of the parvo. 
The theme isso interesting and s0 diver- 
sified that it threatens to grow indefi- 
nitely under one’s pen. A few words of 
explanation at the outset may not come 
amiss. It is not the object of the present 
brief sketch to treat of the origin and 
educational functions of the German 
university system, but to indicate the 
salient features of life and study in the 
university towns, in order that the stay- 
at-home reader may obtain some clear 
notions of this peculiar phase of student- 
life. Those however who know by ex- 
perience what it is to study in Germany, 
will perhaps find some entertainment 
in having their reminiscences of by- 


gone hours refreshed in this informal 
manner. 

A German university might be char- 
acterized as a circle the circumference 
of which is everywhere and the centre 


nowhere. In rambling through the nar- 
row streets of G—* for the first few 
days after my arrival, I was continually 
puzzled in trying to find out where the 
university really was. Every walk dis- 
covered some new building. It was not 
as it isin an American college, where the 
lecture-rooms, library, chapel, and dor- 
mitories are clustered in and around a 
centre—the campus, or college green. 
A German university really has no com- 
mon rallying-place for all the students. 
There is the Aula, where applicants are 
immatriculated, where the treasurer 
keeps his books, the university court 
sits, and the carcer shuts its doors upon 
the young spirits whose love of beer has 
outrun their discretion. In quite another 
place is the Collegien-haus, where the 
majority of the lectures are held. In an 
out-of-the-way corner of the town is the 
chemical laboratory. Still farther off and 


in an opposite direction is the anatomi- 
cal museum, where the medical course is 
pursued. Wholly outside of the town rises 
the dome of the observatory, while in 
another suburb blooms the botanical 
garden. The professor of agricultural 
chemistry meets his students in some ci- 
devant mill. After Ihad passed upwards 
of three years in G——, and flattered 
myself with the belief that I was ac- 
quainted with at least the externalities of 
all the university buildings, I learned that 
a neat, well-appointed little farm, sit- 
uated about a mile and a half from the 
town-gate, was the agricultural school 
connected with the university. Not long 
afterwards a cluster of shed-like buildings 
was pointed out to me as a veterinary 
school—also connected with the uni- 
versity. 

The students’ habitations are as scat- 
tered as the public buildings. Each man 
lives by himself and substantially after 
his own fashion. Almost every house in 
the smaller university towns has one or 
more rooms let out to these quasi Bohe- 
mians. Such a thing as a dormitory 
after our fashion would be an abomina- 
tion inthe eye of aGerman. It would 
suggest too forcibly the school or the 
barracks. Frequently many students 
room in the same building, which is then 
called a caravansery or mill, while the 
inmates pass under the name of 
house-bones, A room itself is styled a 
booth or shanty. To enter a student’s 
apartment is to “charge upon him in 
his booth.” 

Shall we then charge upon one or two 
students in their booths? The first one 
happens to be of studious habits. We 
enter a medium-sized, uncarpeted room, 
furnished with a table, a sofa, a desk or 
secretary, some book-shelves, and two or 
three uninviting chairs. To one side of 
the main room is the sleeping chamber, 
through the open door of which we 
catch a glimpse of the wash-stand in 
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admirable disorder and the end of a 
feather-bed. The shelves are filled with 
books; the books overflow upon the 
sofa and the desk and the table and into 
the corners of the room. Upon the 
table stand the remains of a frugal 
breakfast—a battered coffee-pot, a very 
discouraging butter-plate, the end of a 
long loaf of brown bread, a knife but no 
fork. Against the wall, over the sofa, 
are hung photographic likenesses of the 
inmate’s friends. In one corner stands 
the inevitable pipe-rack, with its assort- 
ment of long cherry stems and porce- 
lain bowls, while on the table is the ash- 
cup and also a small porcelain arm or 
leg, used for plugging the pipe. As the 
inmate of the room rises to greet us, we 
may observe that he is unshaven, un- 
kempt, and collarless; he wears cloth 
slippers and a long wrapper of coarse 
cloth reaching down almost to the feet, 
and his pantaloons are baggy. The at- 
mosphere is fragrant with coffee and 
tobacco, while the pale, somewhat worn 
countenance of the man betokens high 
learning. 


By way of contrast, we may enter the 
room of some student whose present 
business it is not to study. He is prob- 


ably a corps-student. Being of a social 
disposition, he likes to be surrounded 
with friends, corps-brothers, of whom a 
half-dozen are present, all talking and 
smoking to the full capacity of their 
lungs. Some wear parti-colored caps of 
the ordinary shape and in the ordinary 
manner; others have Servis-miitzen, a 
rimless apelogy for a cap, which is 
placed on the extreme back part of the 
head and kept in position by a small 
elastic thread passing under the chin. 
We see few books, but the deficiency is 
made up by the increased number of pipes 
and chairs. Suspended to the wall hang 
divers sabres and Schliger, with basket- 
hilts ornamented by the corps’ colors. 
Table, chairs, and sofa bear marks of 
hard usage. Instead of books we find 
masks and fencing-gloves in the corners, 
One individual is perhaps practising the 
Schlager exercise in the air, by cutting 
Tiefquart with his walking-cane. Two 
or three poodles give variety to the 
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meeting by jumping over the chairs to 
order, or standing on their hind legs to 
beg for sugar. The students themselves 
discuss vigorously the most recent ques- 
tion of general interest—how glorionsly 
the last duel has terminated by the senior 
member’s slicing the nose of his antago- 
nist, or the probability of some other bro- 
ther’s being relegated for six months, for 
having unmercifully thrashed an imper- 
tinent watchman the previous night. 

The students breakfast in their rooms. 
The meal is extremely simple, consisting 
of coffee and bread and butter, prepared 
in the house and brought in by the ser- 
vant. These servants are, it seems to 
me, the peculiar feature of German stu- 
dent-life. Whether their nomenclature 
is regulated by the Government or not, 
I am unable to say; but, as a matter of 
fact, they dre all called either Marie, 
Carline, or Luise. Their capacity for 
work and their general cheerfulness 
border on the marvellous. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that 
they perform as much work in the 
course of the week as any two car- 
drivers on our city railroads. One ser- 
vant girl waits upon some six or seven 
students and does the family-work in 
addition. She is sent to the library for 
a basketful of books for some “ dig” 
who is busy on his doctoral dissertation, 
sent out for clothes, for boots, for to- 
bacco, for wine or beer; she brings the 
dinner for those who take that meal in 
their rooms; she makes the beds and 
fires and sweeps the rooms (when they 
are swept); in the autumn she is sent to 
the family garden outside of the city 
walls, to dig potatoes, by way of variety. 
Her hebdomadal relaxation consists in 
dancing from seven o'clock on Sunday 
night until one or two o’clock Monday 
morning. Tight-bodied, rosy-cheeked, 
she is a marvel of endurance. 

The student takes his supper wher- 
ever he may happen to te—whether at 
home, or in the country for a walk, or 
in a saloon drinking beer with his 
friends. Medical students, who attend 
lectures and clinique from, say, nine in 
the morning until six in the evening, 
have a fashion of hurrying at the close 
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of the day’s work into some favorite 
kneipe (beer saloon) and passing the 
five hours to eleven in drinking beer, 
eating bread and cheese, smoking and 
playing “ sixty-six” or ‘“ qnodlibet,” 
pretty much all at once. The greater 
part of the students dine at the various 
hotels or dining places; the hour is one, 
at least in all the smail university towns. 
Of course there is the usual diversity of 
fare and of price. The price is compu- 
ted by the month. Whatever the stu- 
dent orders in his room is charged on 
account by the house-owner, so much, 
e. g., for each portion of coffee, so many 
pounds of sugar, so much bread, butter, 
&c.; the account is made up every 
month or every week, according to 
agreement. It may thus be seen that a 
German student is the most comfortably 
independent mortal in existence. He 
has his room free from all surveillance, 
and can send the servant on all conceiv- 
able errands; if he wishes to invite his. 
friends to a bachelor “ spread,” he has 
only to make some previous arrange- 
ment with the landlady, and to give the 
servant-girl a trifling Trinkgeld for her 
extra labor. He is thus as independent 
as one who hires farnished rooms in 
New York, and enjoys the comfort of 
pot being obliged to go out in all 
weathers for every meal or to run his 
own errands. Most students, I have 
said, dine in some hotel, A few, how- 
ever, have their dinner brought by the 
servant from the hotel. The basket 
used for this purpose is so practical and 
so peculiar te Germany, that a descrip- 
tion of it will perhaps be of service. It 
is round, small, and very deep, and has 
a wide slit ranning down one side to the 
bottom. Into this basket- the dishes, 
generally four in number, are dropped 
one upon the other. The bottom of the 
second dish fits upon and into the first, 
the third upon the second, and so on, 
after the fashion of the iron rings used 
in making long vertical castings. Each 
of the dishes has a knob which slips 
down the slit and projects beyond the 
side of the basket, so that the dish may 
be easily lifted out. When the dishes 
are all in place and the cover is on, the 


whole is readily carried in one hand 
without spilling or cooling the contents, 

A German university is not a place 
where teaching is done, but where infor- 
mation is imparted. There are no lessons 
or recitations. When the German gym- 
nasiast receives his certificate of schol- 
arship and sets out for the university, 
he knows that he is bidding farewell 
to drilling, memorizing, reciting, and 
grading, and that henceforth he must be 
his own admonisher. Were the univer- 
sity a person and not a corporation, 
we might imagine it as saying to every 
young man who matriculates: you have 
received a thorough, careful training in 
all the elements of a liberal education ; 
you know so much of Latin, Greek, his- 
tory, mathematics, and the other bran- 
ches; you have been kept to your work 
for the last ten or twelve years and sub- 
jected to rigid discipline; you have 
chosen your profession and are now 
about to fit yourself for it; in other 
words, you are to become a man. There- 
fore I shall treat you asa man. Youare 
free to attend lectures or to neglect them ; 
to read this text-book or that; room 
where you will and live as you see fit. 
You will not be called upon to give an 
account of your progress before the end 
of your course, when you apply for a de- 
gree. You are of course responsible for 
breach of public order or propriety, but 
otherwise -you are free from supervision. 

The difference between such a system 
and the American one is too obvious to 
be dwelt upon. A German university is 
without a doubt the paradise for do- 
nothings. But on the other hand it is 
the only place, excepting Paris, where the 
student can pursue every conceivable 
branch of research in a manly, independ- 
ent manner. So long as our collegians 
are tied down to certain text-books, 
forced to repeat a given number of pages 
of history or metaphysics or criticism, 
whether they agree with the author’s 
views or not, and then marked according 
to the facility with which they know 
their parts, so long we may expect medi- 
ocrity and even downright hypocrisy. 
The German method is at least a train- 
ing for the world, a preparation for the 
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problen—what shall I learn, rather than 
the taskk—how shall I learn what is 
given me. 

The instruction, then, which is given to 
German university students assumes the 
form of lectures. Now none but those 
who have attended a university can have 
an adequate idea of what is meant by a 
complete system of lectures. In order 
to speak with the plain but forcible lan- 
guage of figures, I have carefully reck- 
oned out the Berlin catalogue for the sum- 
mer-term, and find, by actual count, the 
following courses of lectures are an- 
nounced for that term, viz. : in 


Theology, 43 occupying 157 hours per week, 
Jurisprudence, 56 183 
Medicine, 217 
Philosophy, 17 52 
Mathematics, 12 44 
Nat. Sciences, 36 119 
Polit. Econ., &c. 10 35 
History, 12 36 
Art, 12 25 
Philology, 13 47 
Total, 274 915 


That is to say, during a single term of 
four months we find 274 courses of lec- 
tures announced upon every conceivable 
subject of inquiry, from Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy down to the latest improve- 
ment in draining vegetable gardens, 
which lectures occupy in their delivery 
915 hours every week. The computation 
however must be made more accurate, 
by allowing for a certain number of lec- 
tures which are announced but never 
real. There is a trifle of humbug in 
every thing, not even a Prussian univer- 
sity excepted. Young graduates, aspir- 
ants after professorial honors, remain 
after obtaining their degrees, pursue their 
studies, and in the course of a year or two 
receive permission to lecture. They are 
not professors, not even extra-ordinary 
professors, but mere lecturers, who have 
a right to the use of such of the lecture- 
rooms as happen to be vacant. They 
receive no salary from the university. 
These lecturers usually avoid competing 
with the regular professors, and take up 
rather remote subjects of investigation or 
else specialties. The majority of the 
lectures which they announce are never 
read, for want of hearers—an accident 
which not infrequently happens to the 
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professors themselves. A liberal deduc- 
tion, say twenty per cent., must accord- 
ingly be made for such contingencies. 
This will give, as to the total of bona 
Jide lectures, 220 courses, occupying 732 
hours per week. Onthe other hand, it 
may be remarked that the above calcu- 
lation has been made from the catalogue 
for the summer or short semester; in the 
winter-term, however, the number of 
lectures is materially increased. I must 
also add that several practical courses 
are not embraced in the above computa- 
tion. For instance, there are no less 
than eleven cliniques which should be 
added to the list of medical lectures, to 
say nothing of the various chemical 
laboratories, courses of practical investi- 
gation in botany and physiology, histol- 
ozy, practical exercises in law, theology, 
diplomatics, and the like. If we further 
consider the fact that the various cabinets 
whether of art, history, or science, are 
well filled, and that the library is on a 
scale of which America can scarcely have 
a conception, we shall realize that a first- 
class German university is an institution 
of learning sui generis. According to a 
statement recently published in the New 
York Nation, the annual endowment of 
the Berlin library amounts at present to 
nearly $100,000. I know no reason for 
discrediting the statement, for itis and 
has been for years the declared policy of 
both Berlin and Géttingen, to keep pace 
with the world of books by purchasing 
every thing that has any value, so soon as 
it is published. 

In order to complete this statistical 
part of the picture, it will be necessary 
to give the average number of students 
and professor’, During the winter-term, 
1867-1868, there were in attendance at 
Berlin, 2,249 students; in Leipzig, 1,190; 
at Munich, 1,144; at Bonn, 927; Halle, 
847; Gdttingen, 805; Wirzburg, 594; 
Heidelberg, 526; Koénigsberg, 936; Jena, 
416; Erlangen, 401; Greifswald, 401 ; 
Giessen, 326; Marburg, 800; Minster 
(Prussian Catholic Academy), 468. This 
statement does not include Vienna, 
which has an attendance at least equal 
to that of Berlin, or Prague, which 
equals Leipzig. Making these additions, 
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we find an average attendance of 850 
students at seventeen universities. The 
list, as first given, contains the names 
of fifteen universities. These are all 
Prussian, with the exception of three, 
viz., Munich, Wirzburg, and Heidelberg. 
Adding Breslau, we have a total of thir- 
teen Prussian universities. These were 
directed, also, during the winter of 1867- 
1868, by 394 full professors, 160 extra- 
ordinary (sub) professors, and 232 pri- 
vate instructors (equivalent to the coaches 
of Oxford and Cambridge). We have 
consequently an average of 30 full pro- 
fessors, 12 sub-professors, and 18 private 
instructors, for each university of 850 
students. In other words, there are 60 
instructors for 850 pupils, or one to 
fourteen—a very unusual proportion, 
especially when we take into considera- 
tion the circumstance that the instruc- 
tion is communicated by lectures and 
not by recitations. 

If we wish to see German student- 
life in its typical phase, we must visit 
the lecture-room. Ordinarily this is a 
badly-lighted, worse-ventilated, cramped 
apartment, furnished with long, narrow 
desks and hard wooden seats. In the 
smaller university-towns considerable 
license obtains with regard to deport- 
ment. Before the lecturer enters the 
room, laughing, talking, and smoking 
are tolerated to the utmost extent; but 
no sooner does the door open and the 
bespectacled form of the professor ap- 
pear, than every tongue is hushed, 
cigars are put aside, portfolios unfolded, 
the stereotyped formula, “ Meine Herr- 
en,” is uttered, and for three quarters of 
an hour nothing is to be heard but the 
dry, didactic monologue ané#the scratch- 
ing of pen upon paper. Almost all the 
lectures are read, with what is called 
tempus—i. e., they are commenced fif- 
teen minutes after the hour. This may 
appear, at first sight, a waste of time; 
but if we bear in mind the circumstance 
that many of the professors, and also of 
the students, have several lectures in 
succession, perhaps on different subjects 
and in different buildings, we shall see 
the fitness of such a brief respite. It 
gives one time to rest the mind and 
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take a turn in the fresh air between 
two spells of quill-driving. This notion 
of tempus has communicated itself to 
the private relations of students among 
themselves, so that every meeting is 
understood to begin after a quarter's 
grace, unless distinctly declared to be 
“ohne tempus.” 

A university lecture is, as a rule, dry, 
and delivered without grace. It con- 
sists of nothing more than a plain, un- 
varnished enunciation of facts or priuci- 
ples. In Berlin, popular lectures are 
delivered by such men as Droyssen, 
Ranke, and Gneist, which are brilliant, 
and attract outside audiences; in fact, 
every university has one or more lec- 
turers in each faculty, who strive to 
shine either by wit or elegance of man- 
ner. But apart from these, lecturing 
is, as already observed, a mere straight- 
forward statement of fact or doctrine. 
The students copy down diligently what 
they hear, and use their notes for study 
or reference. The professor commences 
his course by introducing the subject 
generally, and giving a list of such books 
as he desires or advises his hearers to 
read up or consult collaterally. In very 
many departments printed schemes of 
the entire course of lectures are dis- 
tributed. This method of study is em- 
inently simple, staightforward, earnest. 
The professor states his own opinions 
upon disputed points, alludes to and 
combats opposing opinions, and gives 
copious references to authorities which 
the student may consult for himself. 
I am aware of the imperfect success 
which must attend every effort to por- 
tray to the uninitiated American mind 
the German method of university in 
struction ; it is impossible to apprehend 
through mere words this subtle spirit 
of restless yet good-natured, persistent, 
liberal inquiry. I might perhaps best 
characterize the method by saying, 
that the student is not expected to 
memorize lessons, to repeat, parrot-like, 
what he does not believe; he is not ex- 
pected to believe any thing, but to listen, 
to read, to reflect, and to judge for himself. 

And now a few words upon the stu- 
dents themselves, their character and 
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habits. I should say they are not su- 
' perior or even equal to American stu- 
dents of the same age and rank in aver- 
age native talent. Iam persuaded that 
with the same advantages and a like 
careful preparatory training, American 
collegians would accomplish more in a 
given time. Every German professor 
who has had personal acquaintance with 
Americans among his hearers, will read- 
ily acknowledge that they are brighter 
and learn faster than the others. The 
great difference, after all, is to be sought 
for in the peculiar nature of the gymna- 
sial training, as contrasted with that of 
our preparatory schools, In nine cascs 
out of ten, a German boy passes the 
twelve years of his life, from eight to 
twenty, in the same school, under tle 
supervision of the same teachers, ad- 
vancing, from class to class, by a reg- 
ular progression, from which there is 
scarcely ever a deviation, using the same 
text-books until he has had time to learn 
them by heart through sheer repetition. 
There are schools in this country which 


fully equal any German gymnasium, and 
which send forth young men to college, 
who could enter upon a university ca- 
reer in Germany under the most favora- 


ble auspices. The trouble is, that where 
we have one such school, Germany has 
a hundred. They are all alike, built 
upon the same last, to use a German 
idiom, so that a hundred or more young 
men may enter together the university 
equally prepared. In short, Germany 
has a system of higher schools, and we 
have none. I remember once asking a 
student who was a notorious Bummler— 
i.e, an “idler”—and who had all the 
appearance of a man that never had 
seriously studied, how he hanpened to 
be so thoroughly posted in the classics, 
for he could translate with the greatest 
fluency and repeat his grammar perfect- 
ly, rules, exceptions, and notes. “To 
tell the truth,” he replied, “I never 
studied out of school; but in school we 
were forced to go over the ground again 
and again, until we could not help learn- 
ing; old Kihner drilled his Greek into 
us youngsters, so that we had to know 
it, whether we intended to or not.” 
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There is an impression somewhat 
prevalent in America, that all German 
students study very hard. If any one 
of my readers has that impression, I 
beg him to efface it immediately. A 
German university is a microcosm, con- 
taining every conceivable shade of char- 
acter, disposition, and talent. Those 
who study do so with every advantage ; 
they work under a system which can 
supply any thing but mind itself. The 
dissipated, however, have also free play. 
So long as they preserve outward order 
and decorum, they may be said to live 
without restraint. One circumstance 
must not be overlooked. A gymnasiast, 
having passed his examination abeundi, 
and being matriculated at the univer- 
sity, finds himself in a new world. No 
longer tied down to the strictest observ- 
ance of rules and lessons—I scarcely 
need remark that the gymnasial course 
is what Kossuth would call a system of 
cast-iron—he feels that he is his own 
master. The first consciousness of liber- 
ty comes over him with a certain burst, 
which is strong enough to carry away 
the best-balanced mind. There is no- 
thing in an American college career 
which resembles this experience; our 
school-life is more free, our college-life 
more restrained, and thus this novel 
experience is, so to speak, whittled at 
both ends. As a necessary result of 
this transition which I have attempted 
to indicate, nine tenths of the new stu- 
dents—all, in fact, except the prematurely 
confirmed bookworms, and even not a 
few of them—pass their first semester in 
idleness or positive dissipation. In the 
second semester, however, differences of 
character begin to show themselves. 
Those who are naturally prone to dis- 
sipation: keep on as they have begun, 
Those who are endowed with genuine 
mental stamina shake off their tem- 
porary fit of self-indulgence, and com- 
mence work in good earnest, all the 
better, as the German proverb has it, 
for having ausgerast. 

With respect to the social relations 
existing between professor and student, 
it may be said that they are reduced, in 
the cities, to a minimum, while even in 
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the small university-towns, such as 
Heidelberg or Gottingen, they are of 
but little moment in shaping the char- 
acter of the students. Those who come 
provided with good letters of introduc- 
tion and are prone to society, will natu- 
rally improve their opportunities for 
social intercourse. In the main, how- 
ever, the students keep to themselves, 
and rather shun than seek personal con- 
tact with their professors. They are in 
Germany, as everywhere, clannish be- 
yond measure, shy, self-satisfying. They 
are not there to go into society. All 
the more do they associate with one 
another. It would be difficult to find a 
student who is not a member of some 
Corps, or Verbindung, or Burschenschaft, 
or Gesellschaft. They are continually 
lounging about in one another’s rooms 
or drinking beer together in some Aneipe. 
The Corps might not inaptly be com- 
pared to the secret societies of American 
colleges, in all but the secrecy. No se- 
cret societies—that is, such whose object 
and meeting-place and proceedings are 
unknown—would be tolerated in Ger- 


many, for more than one political rea- 


son. But as regards social standing, 
collegiate influence, and unity of action, 
the Corps-students are certainly the 
counterpart of the secret-society men of 
America, Inferior in point of numbers 
to the outsiders, the savages ( Wilden), 
as they are called, the Corps-students 
take the lead in every thing, by force of 
organization and pluck. The difference 
between a Verbindung and a Corps 
varies with the several universities them- 
selves. At some, indeed, the terms are 
almost equivalent. It may, perhaps, 
give the clearest idea of the difference, 
to say that a Corps is an old-established 
student organization, which has regular 
officers, a fixed place of meeting, and a 
badge of colors, and which stands close- 
ly connected with the general Corps- 
system throughout Germany. These 
Corps have a tolerably well-developed, 
practical Corpus Juris of their own, 
hold a general S. C., or Senior-Convent 
for Germany, once a-year, to which 
each university sends one or more dele- 
gates, and enforce their discipline rigor- 
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ously. Each university has some seven 
or eight of these Corps, while the num- 
ber of members in any one Corps may 
vary from ten to fifty. Each Corps 
stands in what is called cartel with 
some corresponding Corps in another 
university. This means that when, for 
instance, a member of the Heidelberg 
Vandals leaves that university and 
comes to Gittingen, he is entitled to ali 
the privileges of the Gittingen Dremen- 
ser. He is treated as though originally 
a member of the latter Corps. This 
cartel union resembles somewhat the 
chapter-system of our secret societies. 

I have gone somewhat into the details 
of this phase of student-life in Germany, 
mainly for the purpose of better explain- 
ing another of its prominent features, I 
allude to the practice of duelling. One 
who has never been in Germany, or who 
is at least unacquainted with this ramified 
system of societies, will find it impossible 
to understand how and why so many 
duels can be fought. I am guilty of no 
exaggeration in saying that during my 
first semester in G——, in the winter of 
1861-1862, a Mensur or duelling reunion 
came off nearly every day. A new 
Verbindung had been started, called tho 
Normans, with an ex-Heidelberg student 
named Mendelssohn as its captain. The 
Normans were determined to fight their 
way through, as the saying goes, and 
Mendelssohn, who enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the coollest Schliger in 
Germany, was determined to lead them 
in style. Report subsequently asserted 
that he himself had fought some thirty- 
odd duels in the course of that winter, 
without receiving a hurt. The old 
established Corps were evidently putting 
the new-comers upon their mettle. Now 
it must be borne in mind that the chief 
object of the Corps is to keep up a some- 
what vague ideal standard of student 
excellence, physical and social. One of 
the items -of this excellence consists in 
the unwillingness to abide an insult and | 
the ability to punish it. The modern 
German student is only a descendant of 
the mediwval knight-errant. It is con-" 
sidered ungentlemanly to resent an insult 
from one’s equal on the spot, especially , 
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with such plebeian weapons as fists and 
‘ ganes. Nothing but swords or pistols 
are fit instruments of satisfaction for a 
gentleman and a student. With such 
principles and such organization, what 
wonder, then, that the university-life 
appears at times to be made up of quar- 
rels?. Certain words or phrases are laid 
down in the code of honor as unavoid- 
ably calling for a challenge. Prominent 
among them is the fearful insult, 
‘¢dummer Junge,” which means simply 
“stupid fellow.” It is strange but 
perfectly true, that it is a far less heinous 
offence to call a man a liar than to say 
to him “ dummer Junge.’ Itis an enter- 
tainment svi generis to witness a midnight 
rencontre between two befuddled stu- 
dents of rival Corps. The one touches 
the other slightly with his elbow in 
passing, or pretends to take off his cap 
to make a profound salutation, or does 
something to call for an explanation. 
Then the chaffing begins. Herr Westphale 
congratulates Herr Teuton upon his fine 
complexion, to which the latter responds 
with an affectionate inquiry touching the 
condition of Herr Westphale’s organs of 
locomotion. This is met by the request 
to count the number of stars in the Milky 
Way. Thereupon Herr Teuton wishes to 
know who last called Herr Westpha'e a 
beer boy. And thus the remarks grow 
more and more pointed, until Herr 
Westphale calls Herr Teuton a ‘““dummen 
Jungen;” whereupon Herr Teuton 
immediately demands his card, and the 
duel comes off in a few days or a few 
weeks, One half, yes, two thirds of the 
duels originate in mere trifles. It is not 
an uncommon incident, that a Corps- 
captain, seeing his men become rusty in 
their sword-practice, sends a batch of 
five or six challenges to some other Oorps, 
picks out his own men, and thus gets up 
a fighting-match in cold blood. _Pistol- 
duels occur very seldom; so also sabre- 
duels. They are brought about only by 
the gravest bona fide insults. The usual 
weapon is the Schliger, a straight-bladed 
weapon about as long as a rapier and 
three quarters of an inch in width. It 
has no point, and has only one edge 
sharpened for a distance of some twenty 
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inches from the end. The guard is a 
hanging one, the hand being held above 
and in front of the head and the sword 
suffered to hang down almost perpendic- 
ularly. The chest and neck are 
protected by padding; the right arm is 
covered with a long fencing-glove, while 
the left is held behind the body. The 
eyes are protected by heavy iron spec- 
tacles. Thus accoutred, the two com- 
batants stand opposite to each other; 
the floor between is chalked. Back of 
each stands his second, to one side is the 
umpire, holding a watch. The signal 
being given, the duellants take two steps 
forward, and come within sword-reach, 
and the work begins. As soon as the 
umpire sees that the Schliger have 
become caught, or that one of the com- 
batants has been touched, he cries Halt, 
and the two seconds separate the princi- 
pals, and draw them back. The time 
lost in these intervals between the passes 
is not counted in. The rule is that the 
combatants must fight fifteen minutes by 
the watch, or until one receives a bad 
wound, of which the surgeon in attend- 
ance is the judge. While the duel is 
taking its course, the spectators are 
amusing themselves in various ways, 
either in applauding some dexterous 
parry, or laughing at the flat strokes of 
a greenhand, or quietly conversing upon 
other matters. Smoking and beer-drink- 
ing are of course in full activity. 

The general impression which one 
receives from these passages at arms is 
both disgusting and painful. There is a 
coarseness, a brutality about them which 
cannot but shock the stranger, whatever 
the Germans themselves may think. The 
motives are so puerile, the disfigurement 
of the human face so excessive, that we 
only wonder how such a system can 
now-a-days be tolerated. There are 
symptoms, however, of areform. Many 
of the worst features are being abolished, 
one by one, by the students themselves, 
while the faculties are much less tolerant 
than they were thirty or fifty years ago, 
when the Jena students used to fight in 
broad daylight, upon a platform in front 
of the town-hall. Now, the meetings 
are at least kept secret, and nine out of 
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ten are harmless affairs. We must 
remember that the German student is 
not a creation of yesterday; that his 
manners, habits, and ideas have been 
handed down with true class-tenacity 
from a time when every body wore 
shortswords and fought duels. Dueling 
at a German university is a relic of 
barbarism which will not stand many 
years longer. Many of the outside 
students—the Wilden—do not duel, and 
even the Corps-students themselves are 
wearying of it. 

It is not an easy undertaking to 
characterize fairly and fully the merits 
or demerits of seven hundred young 
men, gathered from ail quarters of a vast 
empire. Many of their customs and 
ideas are so novel to the American mind 
as to produce an impression of grotesque- 
ness, even of absurdity. I have already 
briefly indicated what might be said of 
their intellectual capacity. It only 
remains to say a few words about their 
social qualities. German students, as a 


class of course, are somewhat free-and- 
easy in their manners, yet punctilious in 


the forms of student-etiquette, given to 
loud talking and deep potations, good- 
natured, especially towards strangers, 
and deficient in real gentlemanly polish, 
Those who come from the upper classes, 
‘ the nobility, are selfish and overbear- 
ing; those from the lower are rather un- 
kempt, while there is almost no middle 
class to hold the balance. There are few 
men in the universities who correspond, 
in the matter of personal independence 
and refinement, to the sons of our well- 
to-do doctors, lawyers, merchants, and 
clergymen—men who have good social 
instincts and tastes, enough money to 
gratify them in moderation, and no class- 
dignity, as such, to sustain. Ihave no 
hesitancy in saying that the great defect 
in the German university system, more 
especially outside of Prussia, is precisely 
this want of a middle class, which may 
elevate the poorer students and hold the 
nobility in check. 

No one, particularly no American, 
should visit a German university for the 
purpose of study, without having a clear, 
definite plan of work, an aim of study 
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mapped out before him. In the first 
place, the eucouragements to idleners 
are unusually great, and are not at all 
diminished by the difficulty of learning 
things in aforeign language. But what 
is still more decisive, the course of in- 
struction is so radically different from 
our own, that the stranger experiences 
much difficulty in adapting himself to it. 
Accustomed to working all his life in a 
tread-mill curriculum of recitations, he 
is bewildered by the number of lectures 
and the variety of topics. There seems 
to him to be a hopeless want of system 
in the whole. A little experience will 
soon convince him that there is a plan, a 
very profound and thorough one too, un- 
derlying this apparent confusion of lec- 
tures. One who has decided upon his vo- 
cation, for instance medicine or theology, 
will ina short time discover the best order 
in which to hear lectures, and what lec- 
tures he may omit without detriment. But 
one who comes to the university with 
the notion of merely picking up a gen- 
eral education, will find himself at sea. 
There are, to be sure, courses upon every 
conceivable subject, but they cannot all 
be heard at once, and there is no scheme 
of study by which to obtain a general 
survey. Inaword, aGerman university 
is a place for fitting one’s self for a pro- 
fession or for pursuing some special line 
of investigation, and not a place for 
gaining mere so-called mental discipline. 
Those Americans who derive substantial 
benefit from their student-life in Ger- 
many, are simply those who settle upon 
their profession and give toit their undi- 
vided energies. Tle others, who haveno 
special aim, are only too apt to degener- 
ate into idlers, although often starting 
out with the best intentions and with 
good abilities. I feel perfectly warranted 
in asserting, that he who comes to the 
university with a fair knowledge of the 
language, and then studies some one pre- 
determined branch regularly and ener- 
getically, at the same time sharing in the 
thousand and one innocent diversions 
and holidays of German life, will subse- 
quently revert to his university career as 
the best-spent, the cheeriest period of his 
student-life, 
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The Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication. By Cuartes Darwin, 
M. A., F. R. S., &c. Authorized Edition, 
with a Preface by Professor Asa Gray. In 
two volumes, with illustrations. (Orange 
Judd & Company, 245 Broadway.) Readers 
of Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species” will remem- 
ber that that work only professed to be a very 
general statement of a theory which needed 
a great deal of elaboration and illustration ; 
so much indeed that the author was in doubt 
whether his life and health would serve him 
long enough to carry out his plan, and there- 
fore gave us the outline of his theory, which, 
if circumstances favored, he promised in time 
to fill out. The present work is the first in- 
stalment of the complete work. Consisting 
of two volumes of more than one thousand 
pages in all, it only covers the first chapter 
of the original work, which treated of varia- 
tion under Domestication. In a second work 
he now proposes to treat of the variation of 
Plants and Animals in a state of nature, i. e. 
of natural selection. In a third work he will 
apply the principles established in the second 
to several large and independent classes of 
facts, such as the geological succession of 
organic beings, their distribution in past and 
present time, and their mutual affinities and 
homologies. He has, indeed, set himself an 
almost endless task, and one that would cer- 
tainly discourage a less earnest and calmly 
enthusiastic man. All lovers of the truth 
will pray that he may live to bring it to com- 
pletion ; for though the fairness of his deal- 
ings and the fascinations of his theory have 
drawn after him a host of followers, many 
of whom are doubtless capable of carrying 
on this work, even from this point, in a very 
creditable manner, yet it is hardly to be 
hoped that another could bring to it Darwin’s 
own peculiar fitness for the task. 

The scope of the present work is so much 
narrower than the last, that it will be found, 
and especially the first volume, much less in- 
teresting. But the wonder is, that without 
the least apparent effort to make it interest- 
ing, it is so to such an extent. The first vol- 
ume, in particular, is mainly a collection of 
facts showing to what extent animals and 
plants vary under domestication. But let no 
one think that these facts are such as none 
but men of science can comprehend and 
enjoy, for itis not so. It must be a very 


dull understanding that does not care to note 
their orderly array. The wonder is that a 
book of this sort can so draw us to its author. 
In scientific works it is generally very little 
that we “read between the lines.” But here 
it is quite different, and from the perusal of 
the book we have arisen with a sense that 
Darwin is one of those “persons one would 
wish to have seen,” so deeply do his pages 
impress us with a sense of bis perfect candor 
and sincerity. He is nevera partisan, never 
a special pleader. He states the objections 
to his theory more strongly than they have 
ever been stated by any body else. His sole 
desire is evidently not to bolster up his the- 
ory, but to find out what is true. The char- 
acter and spirit of such a man is a magnificent 
rebuke to those who prate of the demorali- 
zing tendencies of science. 

The first chapter in the first volume treats 
of the variations of domestic dogs and cats, 
and brings to light great numbers of inter- 
esting facts showing the extent and nature of 
variability in these animals, which however, as 
would naturally be expected from their well- 
known habits of life, is much less noticeable 
in the feline than in the canine race. The 
variations of the horse and ass under domes- 
tication, as reported in the second chapter, 
are still more to the point. Pigs, cattle, 
sheep, and goats are only briefly treated of; 
rabbits receive rather more attention ; but the 
emphasis of Mr. Darwin’s investigation is on 
the fifth and sixth chapters, which are de- 
voted entirely to the variability of pigeons. 
The attention which our author has bestowed 
upon this subject has been most unstinted in 
its quantity, and in its quality of the highest. 
The results are commensurate with the earn- 
estness and conscientiousness of his search. 
From the common rock-pigeon it is plain that 
there have descended varieties so unlike each 
other and so unlike their first progenitor, that, 
in a state of nature, they would be classed at 
once as different species, In the seventh 
and eighth chapters the variations of several 
races of birds are briefly indicated, also the 
variations of hive-bees and _ silk-moths, 
Chapters nine, ten, and eleven are devoted to 
the variations of different plants. From the 
nature of the first volume it will be seen that 
its worth must depend almost entirely on 
Darwin’s qualities as an observer. It con- 
tains very little theory. And if we are not 
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mistaken, it is generally agreed that, however 
defective Darwin’s general theory may be, 
we have no more indefatigable and accurate 
observer of the naked facts of animal and 
vegetable life than he. And the facts which 
are presented show an enormous amount of 
variation. The implied argument of the 
volume, of course, is: If man, with his limited 
command of the material, can bring about 
such changes by favoring this and frowning 
upon that peculiarity, what may not natural 
selection have done, with every secret in its 
hand and unlimited time in which to operate. 
The second volume begins with a chapter 
on inheritance, in which the wonderful and 
complex character of this apparently simple 
fact is set forth with great ability. Then 
comes a chapter on that most wonderful 
group of facts and relations, for which Dar- 
win uses the terms Reversion, or Atavism. 
He will probably find in Dr. Holmes an ar- 
dent admirer of this portion of his book, and 
in “The Guardian Angel,” a true although 
fictitious illustration. The chapters on cross- 
ing and interbreeding, on hybridism, advan- 
tages and disadvantages of changed condi- 
tions of life, are full of interesting matter. 
The twentieth and twenty-first chapters show 
us what man can do, by favoring variations, 
towards the formation of new breeds. The 
laws of use and disuse are seen to play a 
most important part in variation. The chap- 
ter on correlated variability brings tegether 
many important observations which show 
how certain parts of various animal and vege- 
table organizations always, or nearly always, 
vary simultaneously, Sometimes the nature 
of this connection can be seen; but in the 
majority of cases itis hidden. From this law 
it follows that with our domesticated animals 
and plants varieties rarely or never differ from 
each other by some single character alone. 
But that portion of these volumes which 
will probably excite the most attention and 
give rise to the greatest amount of discussion, 
is contained in the twenty-seventh chapter of 
the second volume, where the author sets 
forth his “ Provisional Theory of Pagenesis.” 
This theory is very intimately connected with 
all the preceding chapters in the second vol- 
ume, being a bold attempt to account for the 
phenomena of inheritance, variability, and 
reversion. The theory is not entirely new. 
Buffon, Bonnet, Owen, and more explicitly 
Herbert Spencer, have hinted at the same 
thing. Darwin himself does not advance 
it with much assurance, but, seeing a 
great deal in its favor, gives it for what it is 
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worth. The theory implies that the whole 
organization, in the sense of every separate 
cell, reproduces itself; that ovules and pollen. 
grains, the fertilized seed or egg, as well as 
buds, consist of a multitude of germs thrown 
off from each separate atom of the organiza- 
tion. Whether this theory is justifiable oy 
not, it is certain that if it can be established 
it will throw a great deal of light on many 
subjects that are now dark enough. The 
work closes with an excellent summary of its 
general contents, and with an earnest appeal 
for a fair hearing and an equally earnest 
caveat with reference to the question, whether 
every variation has been specially preor- 
dained. Its publication by Orange Judd & 
Co. will probably introduce it into many 
quarters where it would not go if published 
as a purely scientific work. But such it is, 
It has no practical intent whatever, and yet 
it is a book which every intelligent farmer 
would do well to read; for if it does not 
furnish him with practical suggestions, it can 
but make him a more reverent worker in 
view of the great laws in which his humblest 
offices take root and grow. 


The Book of Evergreens. A practical 
Treatise on the Conifer, or Cone-bearing 
plants. By Jostan Hoopes, member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Illustrated. (Orange Judd & Company, 245 
Broadway.) Mr. Hoopes has performed a dif 
ficult and useful task in a very satisfactory 
manner. Although there are many foreign 
works devoted to the conifer, there has not 
been, up to this time, any American book on 
the subject giving descriptions of all the dif- 
ferent species and varieties that will endure 
the climate of the Middle States. This want 
has now been supplied, and Mr. Hoopes de- 
serves the thanks of his countrymen for hav- 
ing put before them a great deal of valuable 
information in a compact and handy shape. 
The introduction contains a brief but suffi- 
cient account of the botanical structure and 
classification of the order coniferz, and also a 
statement of the different authors who have 
written books exclusively devoted to the sub- 
ject. The first chapter—misprinted the sec- 
ond—is devoted to the very important matter 
of soil and planting, and contains excellent 
practical advice. Mr. Hoopes agrees with 
Downing in rejecting Loudon’s advice to plant 
evergreens in the autumn, as unsuited to our 
climate ; but he also disagrees with Downing 
in his recommendation of early spring plant- 
ing. After quoting Downing’s remarks, Mr, 
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Hoopes says, ‘* As far as these remarks apply 
to the superiority of spring over autumn 
plauting, they have our decided approval, but 
we cannot coincide with the writer’s views in 
advocating an early spring removal, Prac- 
tice has fully proven to us the utility of per- 
forming the operation about the time the 
buds commence perceptibly to swell; at that 
period the trees, when transplanted, start im- 
mediately into action and perform their func- 
tion in the new soil; on the other hand, the 
peculiar fleshy texture of the roots renders 
them remarkably impatient of being in a 
state of inactivity at such a period, and they 
will frequently perish from this cause, as is 
instanced in very early spring planting.” 
Subsequent chapters treat of propagation ; 
of pruning and after-management; of ever- 
green hedges; of diseases of conifers; of 
insects injurious to conifers; of situation 
and selection of varieties. With chapter ten 
begins the descriptive portion of the book. 
The word “illustrated” on the title-page is a 
very modest and even a very blunt statement 
of the fact that the book is really “ illustrated ” 
with admirably drawn, excellently engraved, 
and thoroughly well printed wood-cuts. Who 
drew them we are not informed, nor who en- 
graved them, although they are so exception- 
ally good that we should be very glad to know 
the names of both artists. Next to the ad- 
mirable wood-cuts which illustrate Professor 
Gray’s Class-book on Botany, and the few but 
excellent cuts in Mr. Fearing Burr’s Book of 
Vegetables, these illustrations in Mr. Hoopes’ 
book are the best that have been produced 
in America. We should not be surprised to 
learn that they have been drawn by the same 
artist who illustrated both the work of Gray 
and that of Burr, whose name, owing to his 
own native modesty, and to Professor Gray’s 
mere mention, has never emerged from its 
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CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


WE are really sorry that Mr. Prang, who 
has given the public many excellent chromo- 
lithographs, should have fallen into the mis- 
take of publishing the “ Winter Landscape,” 
after a painting by J. Morviller. It is sim- 
ply bad, without a single redeeming quality. 
Really, “this will never do.” Mr. Prang, as 
we have just said, has published many very 
fine chromo-lithographs, The Reading Mag- 
dalen, after Correggio, the Fringed Gentian, 
after Newman, Easter Morning, after a paint- 
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obscurity into more than local reputation. 
This is Mr. Isaac Sprague, whose talent, 
first recognized by Audubon, has ever 
since been exercised in the small circle of a 
few personal friends. But whether these il- 
lustrations in Mr. Hoopes’ book are by him 
or not, we think another edition, which we 
hope will soon be called for, ought to give 
the name of artist and engraver. If they 
prove to be by another than Mr. Sprague, 
we shall then be gratified with the informa- 
tion that we have two first-rate botanical 
draughtsmen, when we thought ourselves 
happy in only one. If we are right in our 
conjecture that they are the work of Mr. 
Sprague, they will add still another to the few 
but great obligations we are already under to 
his close-observing eye and skilful hand. 


Webster's Academic Dictionary. (New 
York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 
1868.) The “ Academic Webster” is a model 
of what can be accomplished by well-directed 
labor. It is, in every respect, the juste milieu 
between the great Unabridged and the School 
dictionaries of the series. It is compact with- 
out superficiality or obscurity ; its definitions 
are to the point, and its synonymy is all 
that can be expected in a work of the size. 
Without entering upon the questio vexata 
of Websterian orthography and pronuncia- 
tion, we may say that the Academic Diction- 
ary will meet the wants, not merely of the 
class to whom it is more especially directed, 
but of all such as cannot, for one reason or 
another, avail themselves of the Unabridged. 
Travellers, for instance, and those who need 
a work of the kind for their vacation library, 
will find the present one the best and the 
handiest. It is thoroughly accurate in its 
scholarship, practical, and will pack away very 
nicely in a corner of one’s trunk or valise. 
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ing by Mrs. James Hart, the Bare-footed 
Boy, after Eastman Johnson, and many others 
we could name, are really beautiful specimens 
of the art, and will carry pleasure into many 
humble homes. But the Winter Landscape, 
though one of the largest, is one of the poor- 


est works he has ever published. It has 
neither beauty of color, nor excellence of 
composition, nor grace of sentiment, to com- 
mend it; and we cannot imagine why Mr. 
Prang should have chosen it, unless he was 
influenced by the fact that Morviller, a French 
artist, had selected the Hub as his American 
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residence. With the whole range of American 
art to choose from, Mr. Prang in this in- 
stance made a very bad selection. 

It strikes us, too, that Mr. Prang claims 
too much credit for his enterprise and for 
himself. He wants to be regarded as a bene- 
factor to the race, a sort of philanthropist in 
art ; whereas he is certainly nothing of the 
sort. He is undoubtedly doing a service by 
introducing and perfecting a method for the 
cheap reproduction of pictures; he is enti- 
tled to no more credit than Mr. Schaus, or 
Mr. Knoedler, or any other picture-dealer 
who brings good stock into the market, So 
much credit Mr. Prang may justly claim, but 
no more. We have frequently commended 
his publications in these pages, and are ready 
to do so again, as often as he may give us the 
chance; but we cannot subscribe to his ex- 
travagant claims either in regard to himself or 
the character of his chromos. Chromo-litho- 
graphy, though certainly a means for dif- 
fusing a love of pictures among the masses, 
is not in itself very high art. It is useful, 
because people like colored pictures better 
than engravings, as witness the rage for 
“Grecian painting,” a few years ago, which 
proved such a godsend to picture-dealers 
with large stocks of unsaleable lithographs 
and mezzotints on hand, The public had no 
fancy for the plain prints, in black and 
white, but thought them lovely when daubed 
over with incongruous colors. Happily, the 
rage was short-lived, and “Grecian paint- 
ings” are now to be met only occasionally in 
some farm-house parlors or country taverns. 
It would be hardly fair to class chromo- 
lithographs with “Grecian paintings,” but 
we believe the taste for them will pass away 
in the same manner. People will outgrow 
them, They have no lasting attraction. As 
people advance in taste and appreciation of 
art, they begin to doubt the beauty of chromo- 
lithographs, As they feel the mysterious and 
undefinable loveliness of color in the works 
of true artists, they will scorn the mechan- 
ical sameness and dulness of the lithographic 
tints. The lack of variety of gradation, of 
harmony, will grow upon them, until they 
will no more think of admiring a counterfeit 
painting, than they would of passing a counter- 
feit bank-note. Mind, we do not wholly con- 
demn these chromo-lithographs. We regard 
them, on the contrary, as a valuable means of 
art-education among the masses. They will 
find a place where other pictures would not, 
and will give harmless pleasure to thousands of 
people, who, as their taste becomes more re- 
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fined, will learn to estimate them at their true 
value, No person of refined taste in art can 
look at these pictures, without feeling the 
utter impossibility of supplanting the master’s 
hand by any mechanical contrivance. There 
is mind in every touch of the master’s hand, 
and this cannot be imparted to lithograplic 
stones. 

Mr. Prang claims that his chromo-litho- 
graphs are the best in the market. This 
claim can hardly be allowed. We have seen 
many cbromos from London and Berlin su- 
perior in workmanship to any thing he has yet 
published. Much of his work is well done, 
better, indeed, than most chromo-lithography ; 
and we heartily acknowledge the zeal and en- 
thusiasm with which he prosecuted his works, 
But it would be silly, because untrue, to assert 
that his chromos are “‘ the best in the world.” 
Sometime he may justly make this claim, and 
have it allowed, but not yet. 

Still, it must be confessed that Mr. Prang 
has never published any thing so utterly and 
ludicrously bad as the Maude Muller re- 
cently sent forth to an astonished public by 
Mr. Schaus. How could this eminent picture- 
dealer, whose publications generally show so 
much taste and judgment, suffer this wretched 
piece of work to go out under his name? 
We thought Maude Muller had suffered her 
worst at the hands of Mr. Constant Meyer; 
but it seems we were mistaken, and that the 
rivalry to produce the most wretched travesty 
of Whittier’s beautiful creation had not yet 
exhausted itself. Will it still goon? We 
hardly dare hope otherwise. Ag every third- 
rate or fourth-rate artist once did his best (or 
his worst) to sicken people of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, so now the same class of “ artists ” 
endeavor to do the same disservice for Whit- 
tier’s Maude Muller. Constant Meyer’s Maude 
is being chromo-lithographed in Paris, for 
the American market, and will be inflicted 
on us sometime during the winter. 


LEUTZE AND ELLIOTT. 


WE write these honored names with sad- 
ness. Only a few weeks ago both men were 
full of life and hope; both, in the prime of 
manhood, were looking forward to years of 
honorable work; and now botli are dead. 
One, stricken down by heat ina Southern 
city, passed immediately from the activities 
of life through the doors of eternity, and was 
suddenly lost to sight; the other lingered 
awhile on a sick-bed, and took farewell of 
his art, his friends, and his life. There was 
little in common between the men thus made 
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acquainted with death,—nothing, in fact, if 
we except the robustness of temperament 
and hearty love of strength characteristic 
of both. Leutze was a German by birth, 
and his art-culture was derived from German 
sources alone ; whereas Elliott was a genuine 
American, and received his education from 
American teachers. He was an artist from 
boyhood. Whenamere child he attempted to 
paint the burning of Moscow. His shy ambi- 
tion nearly cost him his life. It was winter, 
and in order to be undisturbed he shut him- 
self up ina close room, warmed by an open 
charcoal fire, from the fumes of which he 
was nearly suffocated. He soon abandoned 
historical painting, and devoted his great 
genius to portraiture. His early masters 
were Trumbull and Quidor; but his great 
teacher was an admirable partrait by Gilbert 
Stuart which a fortunate circumstance threw 
in his way, and which he prized as his 
choicest possession, While he was still 
young and poor, a man who had got hold of 
a note of hand given by Elliott to paya 
board-bill, tried to wrest the prize from him, 
through a forced sale of his effects; but the 
artist painted a clever copy, which was actu- 
ally sold as the original. Under the circum- 
stances the ruse was pardonable. 

Elliott rejoiced in strength, and the quality 
most lacking in his portraits is delicacy. He 
loved to paint strong faces, full of expres- 
sion and character, and with plenty of health- 
ful color. Conventionality was his abhorrence. 
He worked with immense energy and will, 
and all his portraits exhibit a certain way- 
wardness of power that was characteristic 
of the man. He was often thought capri- 
cious, because he chose to work in his own 
way; his method of studying character was 
often peculiar, especially when he took a per- 
sonal interest*in the sitter. When commis- 
sioned a few years since to paint the portrait 
of the late Matthew Vassar, founder of the 
Vassar Female College, Elliott paid the old 
gentleman a visit of several days, and 
though every one was impatient for him to 
begin working, his palette and brushes lay 
unused. Some one ventured to remonstrate 
with the artist, who good humoredly laughed, 
but said nothing, and it was agreed to let 
him take his time. One evening, while the 
whole party were sitting together on the bal- 
cony of Vassar’s house, Elliott made some 
disparaging remark about the college and 
female education in general. This roused 
the old gentleman, and springing from his 
chair, he commenced talking in the most ani- 
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mated strain about his project, and at last 
set Elliott down in a very decided manner. 
The artist watched him attentively, and when 
the old gentleman began to cool down a 
little, quietly remarked, “That will do, I’ve 
got what I wanted.” The next morning he 
commenced working on the portrait, and 
made a very characteristic likeness. Though 
never rude to his sitters, Elliott had a very 
quiet and decided way of brushing aside pre- 
tensions, and silencing impertinent talk. An 
eminent clergyman once improved the occa- 
sion of a sitting to lecture the artist on his 
various short-comings. Elliott worked away 
for some time without replying, and the cler- 
gyman began to think his eloquence was not 
without effect, when in the middle of his 
discourse, the artist, in a short, dry, but per- 
fectly courteous tone, said, ‘Turn your head 
a little to the right, and shut your mouth.” 
The mouth was shut, to be opened no more 
in that sitting. This anecdote is told of 
other artists, but is characteristic enough of 
Elliott to stick to him. 

Elliott was a rapid worker, and his por- 
traits are to be found in every city of the 
Tnion. No other portrait-painter in America 
was ever in such request, and his order-book 
was always filled with commissions for 
months in advance. His last illness was ag- 
gravated by his working into the hot weather, 
when he should have been away in the moun- 
tains. Dying, he has left behind no man to 
take his place. Among all our portrait-paint- 
ers, there is none who has his grasp of 
character and strength of delineation, none 
his wonderful insight into individuality and 
his power to give his conceptions life on the 
canvas, 

Socially, Elliott was one of the most genial 
and pleasant of men, and was esteemed no 
less as a friend than as an artist by all who 
knew him personally. Few artists have been 
followed to the grave with more sincere sor- 
row. Regretted as the honored artist cut off 
in the prime of life, mourned for as the 
faithful friend and genial companion, he 
leaves such a memory as every man would 
wish to leave. 

The high esteem in which his works are 
held would make a public exhibition of them 
a fitting tribute to his memory. Could not 
this be organized under the management of 
the National Academy of Design? As Mr. 
Elliott’s family are in independent circum- 
stances, the proceeds of the exhibition could 
be appropriated to the erection of a monu- 
ment over his remains, 
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TABLE-TALK. 


In Salmagundi, during the last summer, 
the table-talk, for the most part, has run upon 
the subject of the railroad station and the drive 
thither and home. The whole season through, 
the gentlemen of the several families have 
risen with whatever American bird answers, for 
early rising, to the lark, and with commendable 
regularity have gone to the city every day, 
wet or dry, at the same hour. To breakfast 
with them, and to drive with them to the 
Station, the young ladies of the several fami- 
lies have risen at the.same hour, and have 
entered the dining-room with clock-like pune- 
tuality, Stella always the least bit behind be- 
cause of that magnificent hair of hers, giving 
each other the young-ladies’-kiss at the very 
moment when Harry and Fred. appeared at the 
threshold, Fred. always the least bit behind, 
as might have been expected, because of 
those magnificent whiskers. The young la- 
dies are exquisitely and appropriately dressed 
for the drive ; Stella having on a white mus- 
lin dress with delicate ruffles ; a short sacque 
of cream-colored cloth, with gold frogs, gold 
epaulettes, gold buttons, gold chevrons, and 
loops of gold cord; on her head a little round 
hat of blue velvet, with a snow-white plume, 
and a gauze veil, and in each of her exqui- 
site ears a solitaire diamond. She wears a 
glove on the hand that has the fewer rings, but 
the heat will not allow her to keep the one 
covered that bears the three diamond hoops, 
the emerald, and the onyx seal. This hand 
supports a parasol of white silk trimmed with 
lace, and with an ivory handle; and she is 
mistress of the charming art whereby this 
cobweb-toy is so employed as to serve many 
purposes besides the original one intended by 
its inventor. In Stella’s hands, as in those 
of so many young ladies of the present day, 
the parasol is to her beauty what the window- 
screens in a picture-gallery are to the pic- 
tures; she makes the light fall by means of 
it where it is most becoming; but then she 
does other things with it equally useful and 
necessary. She lifts it in time to see her 
partner in last night’s German, if she wishes 
to see him; she lowers it in time to avoid 
seeing fat Mrs. B., or that poky Tom Darling, 
or gossiping Mrs. L, ll that Stella can do 
with the parasol, Belinda can do, and as she 
reclines in the barouche beside her friend, 
she fairly divides the public eye with her. 
Her dress of black barége, with its multitude 


of ruffles edged with green satin, equally sets 
off Stella’s cloud of white, and is set off by 
it. Her jacket of scarlet is barred with black 
and gold, and buttoned and looped with gold. 
Her hands are both ungloved, and, for her 
father is a trifle richer than Stella’s, out- 
sparkle those of her slightly envious friend. 
Her chignon, or, as I am shocked to say, if 
Salmagundi were in New England, she and 
the other girls would call it—her “ dough- 
nut,” is of raven black, and is wonderfully 
set off with a Louis XI. hat of black velvet; 
this style of hat is like a sugar-scoop without 
a handle, and with a small sugar-loaf in it— 
with a pigeon’s wing dyed scarlet by way of 
plume. On the front scat of the barouche, 
opposite these beautiful creatures, sit Harry 
and Fred. They are both of them clerks, 
the one with a salary of eight hundred dol- 
lars, the other with a thousand dollars a-year. 
We need not, however, describe their dress 
minutely. Fred., who has the smaller in- 
come, is much more elegantly attired than 
Harry, partly as a matter of policy, lest he 
should be thought to have less money than 
his friend, but principally from taste, and to 
have every thing in keeping with his whis- 
kers. The hats, coats, trousers, vests, and 
boots of both of them, however, cost all that 
such things cost in Broadway in this present 
year of grace; the shirts too are immaculate, 
and each of them has a diamond pin, an 
enormous seal-ring, Fred.’s an antique, if his 
jeweller may be trusted, and a gold watch 
and chain, with pendent lockets and charms, 
Fred., too, sports a gold-headed Malacca 
joint, but that is because of his diamond 
ring ; Harry carries a silk umbrella. 

Are our young friends alone in their glory 
on this enchanting morning? Oh, no, for 
this is the Corso, the Boulevard, the Regent- 
street of Salmagundi. What were life in the 
country without a railroad station, and a long, 
dusty road leading to it, lined with Irish 
shanties, and mechanics’ houses, and grocers’ 
shops, with idle people staring at us as we 
pass, and dawdling people stopping their 
lazy work to look at us? The long proces- 
sion winds down every morning, one grand 
procession with smaller and less splendid ones 
before and after, and winds back again every 
evening, and the barouche that carries Stella 
and Belinda, Harry and Fred., is only a unit 
in the luxurious, over-dressed parade. The 
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girls dress for the drive and the Station; re- 
turning home, without the men, they discuss 
the Station; all through the heat of the long 
day till lunch, they dawdle on beds and sofas, 
and read novels, with intermingled chat about 
the people they saw, going to the Station and 
returning; in the afternoon they drive, and 
call, and interchange ideas with their friends 
about the weather, the state of the roads, 
and the Station; who went to the city to-day, 
whom they met going and coming, who is 
coming up with the men to-night. Then 
comes the great event of the day, the going 
to the Station to fetch the men and whatever 
guests are expected. We were equal to the 
simple dresses of the ladies in the morning, 
so fresh and négligé, but we shall not attempt 
to describe the splendors of the afternoon 
toilettes. To say that they are appropriate, 
is to say nothing more than applies always to 
the dress of American ladies in public. Our 
ladies are always dressed appropriately—for 
something, but we too often find that it is not 
for the thing in hand. Still, the ladies of 
Salmagundi, and, no doubt, of other places, 
reason well, that the only use of dress is to 
make one conspicuous, and that since the 
only place in which they can be seen is in 
the shabby street that leads to the Station, 
they may as well waste their richness on the 
Irish air, as keep it locked up in their ward- 
robes and jewel-boxes, 





What a very unsatisfactory thing—from 
the common-sense point of view—is the life 
of the average American girl, in the country ? 
How little amphibious she is. She knows, 
we may partly admit, what to do with her- 
self in the winter, in town—has activities, occu- 
pations, resources there, such as they are, yet 
poor as they may be, such as keep her mind 
from utterly stagnating—but, in the country, 
she is an aimless, purposeless thing. It is 
not only the Stellas and Belindas that lead 
the doleful life we have sketched above; nor 
is it only in the mis-called country-places, 
near large cities, that such lives are led. In 
respect of resource and occupation, our 
American girls—rich and only well-to-do 
alike, in villas and in cottages—are far be- 
hind the English girls; much farther behind 
them than their brothers are behind the Eng- 
lish boys. The American boy has games, 
sports, out-of-door pleasures enough. He has 
ball and cricket, swimming and nutting, riding 
and shooting, amusement and occupation for 
all the stages of his youth; but the American 
girl has only the mild excitement of croquet-— 
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at which, moreover, she is continually obliged, 
or thinks herself obliged, to appear in full- 
dress—or the occasional horse-back ride, or 
the still rarer opportunity to swim or skate. 
What then can she do in the country? What 
wonder if, away from Saratoga, Newport, 
Long Branch, Niagara, or such public places, 
with their “drives,” and “hops,” and “fancy 
balls,” she finds the country a bore? She 
doesn’t know what to do there. She has 
never been taught natural history, nor draw- 
ing; she cannot walk a mile, and does not 
choose to, if she could. She knows nothing 
about gardening—it breaks her back to 
weed; she does not even know some of the 
commonest flowers by name. She wonders 
why Eve was sorry to quit her country-home 
and go out into the world. To her that 
would have seemed no punishment at all. Is 
this dislike and unfitness for country-life in 
the majority of American girls the result of 
a deficient education, or of a want of physical 
health? We are inclined to trace it directly 
to the way in which they are educated, or, 
rather, not educated. What would be the 
success of a school in which girls should not 
merely be taught to learn, but to think; in 
which botany, geology, physical geography, 
should be taught by professors in the open air, 
in which, in short, the whole aim should be to 
make the girls sharers with their brothers in 
the use and enjoyment of the material world? 





Tue coincidence seems a little striking, that 
within a month we should have lost an im- 
portant bit out of our scanty information with 
regard to Shakespeare, and should have light- 
ed upon a poem by Milton, written probably 
with his own hand, and never before pub- 
lished. The discovery that the entries re- 
lating to Shakespeare’s plays contained in 
certain manuscript accounts of the Revels at 
Court in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
James the First are forgeries by a later hand 
than that which wrote the original documents, 
seems, if we may judge by the journals, to 
have excited very little interest in England, 
although it deprives the world of one of the 
few items of knowledge it possessed about a 
man who was enough of a myth already with- 
out having his personal identity still further 
attenuated by this unhappy discovery. The ex- 
istence of the documents in question was first 
made known to the English public by a volume 
printed in 1842 for the Shakespeare Society : 
“Extracts from Accounts of the Revels at 
Court in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James the First, from the original of- 
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fice-books of the Masters and Yeomen. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Peter Cunning- 
ham.” The volume does not appear to have 
excited any suspicion; on the contrary, its 
contents were at once accepted with thank- 
fulness, as a most valuable addition to our 
knowledge of Shakespeare, and, as the London 
Atheneum, in which journal the announce- 
ment of the discovery of the forgery first ap- 
peared, remarks, ‘It is not too much to say, 
that since the publication of the volume of 
‘Court Revels’ the list of plays has been 
used to check controversy, and that every 
edition of Shakespeare’s works, edited since 
1842, has been modified more or less by that 
list. If the list is not genuine, every current 
editor of Shakespeare has been taken in, and 
all the editions will need amendment in im- 
portant points.” Among these editions are 
those of Mr. Dyce and Mr. Richard Grant 
White, both of whom make use of the doc- 
uments as printed by Mr. Cunningham, with- 
out any suspicion of their genuineness. This 
is excusable in the case of Mr. White, be- 
cause he had not access to the originals; but 
Mr. Dyce might have been expected to make 
a closcr investigation. It seems, however, 
that the original papers have been missing 
for many years. On a certain day in June 
last, some of them were offered for sale to 
the Manuscript Department of the British 
Museum; and on their being carried by Mr. 
Bond to the Record Office for verification, 
they were at once impounded as the property 
of the Government. A careful examination 
by experts has proved that some unknown 
hand has added to the original MS., upon two 
or three blank pages, the whole of the refer- 
ences to Shakespeare. Whether Mr. Peter 
Cunningham is suspected or not, we do not 
hear; nor, indeed, have we come across any 
reference to this matter since the original 
exposure of the fraud in the Athenaum of 
June 20th. 


A mucH greater stir has been made over 
the discovery of the poem by Milton. In 
the London Times of July 16th, Professor 
Henry Morley announced that on a blank 
page, at the end of a copy of Milton’s early 
Poems, published in 1645, he had found a 
poem of 54 lines in a contemporary hand- 
writing which he believed to be Milton’s, and 
signed with his initials “‘ J. M.,” and the date 
1647. The poem is called “‘ An Epitaph,” 
and its publication has given rise to one of 
the most animated literary skirmishes that 
has enlivened the world of London for many 
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a day. The combatants are Lord Winchil- 
sea, Archdeacon Denison, Professor Masson, 
Professor Morley, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Ger- 
ald Massey, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Bond, 
Professor Brewer, and a half-score of others 
less known to fame, but some of them show- 
ing no little acuteness and learning. One of 
the most amusing incidents of the fight has 
been the display of presumptuous arrogance, 
conceit, and ignorance, made by Lord Win- 
chilsea, who was the first in the field ridi- 
culing the idea that the poem could ever 
have been written by Milton, and who per- 
sisted in following up his first letter by com- 
munications to the Times, each worse than 
the other in respect of bad taste, flippancy, 
and a really ludicrous ignorance of the pecu- 
liarities of Milton’s style, though he professed 
to bea great admirer of his poetry. He 
found, however, that his successive attempts 
to get cut of the frying-pan only resulted in 
landing him into hotter and hotter fire, and 
he at length retired from the contest in a petu- 
lant note. It has not been pleasant to observe 
that of all the writers on this subject only one, 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, has had the easy cour- 
age to rebuke this learned lord for his dis- 
play of bad manners. Even Professor Morley 
praises the noble Earl’s ‘‘ courage,” and Pro- 
fessor Masson, who, by the way, claims to 
have discovered the poem in the same book 
where Mr. Morley found it, ten years earlier, 
and who neither believes that Milton com- 
posed it, or wrote it there,—Mr. Masson ex- 
presses his enthusiastic delight over Lord 
Winchilsea’s style of argument. Snobbery 
is still strong in England, and much is for- 
given there to a title, yet we venture to assert 
that it will be long before Lord Winchilsea 
attempts to air his critical attainments again. 
He has proved in his own experience that 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing.” As 
for the merits of the controversy, it is plain 
that, thus far, Mr. Morley has much the best 
of it, and he has lifted the subject above 
triviality and a mere antiquarian interest, by 
his manner of treating it. It seems to us 
that he has met every objection, not only 
with entire fairness and ingenuity, but with 
a real scholarship and a poetic appreciation 
that must add to his already considerable 
reputation. The poem itself is one of no 
little beauty, and though it has evidently not 
received the final touches from its author’s 
hands, yet is one that, if it shall be finally 
judged to have been written by Milton, will 
deserve to be thought no mean addition to 
his minor poems. 





